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0  ^  Preface. 

\   1400919 

\i   Nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  volume  was  in  type  before 
Christmas  ;  various  circumstances,  chiefly  connected  with  the 
illustrations,  have  since  delayed  its  publication.    The  frontis- 
piece,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our 
"   President,  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  drawing  by  Mr.  A.  Murch — 

1  one  of  a  series  of  designs  made  by  him,  commemorating  royal 
visits  to  Bath.    These  designs  adorned  an  escritoire  presented 

v  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
•von  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.    The  ground-plan,  sketch  and 
•-  curious  little  woodcut  of  Nunney  Castle  are  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  E.  Green.    The  fac-simile  of  the  Charter  of 
-  .  William  II  has  been  executed  by  photo-lithography,  at  con- 
~c  siderable  cost  to  the  Society.    If  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scriptions can  be  obtained,  a  collection  of  the  more  important 
county  MSS.  will  be  printed  by  the  same  process,  and  published 
in  one  volume.    The  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  the  local  interest 
of  such  a  collection,  would  be  great.    Should  this  scheme  fail, 
1  shall  hope,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to  publish 
some  more  fac-similes  in  future  volumes,  as  our  funds  allow. 
A  few  copies  of  this  photo-lithograph  may  be  purchased  of  the 
Curator  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  one  shilling  each. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  beautiful  screen 
belonging  to  Nunney  Church  has  been  put  back  in  its  rightful 
place — a  true  restoration,  effected  by  the  kindness  and  energy 
of  some  of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which 
our  visit  certainly  had  no  small  effect.  To  get  such  matters  set 
right  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  Excursions, 
and  this  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  our  Society  does  some 
practical  work  in  the  county, 

W.  H, 


ERE  ATA. 


P.  50.  Note.  When  Bishop  Clifford  wrote  this  note  he  had  not 
seen  the  drawing  executed  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  which  is  litho- 
graphed for  this  volume.  He  now  wishes  entirely  to  withdraw 
his  suggestion  that  the  staff  might  be  a  sistrum. 

P.  58,  line  29,  for  minatus  read  minutus. 

P.  78,  line  7,  for  f rater  read  fratre. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  A  rchceological  and 


Natural  History  Society, 


during  the  year  1876. 


iHE  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 


opened  in  the  Banqueting  room  of  the  Guildhall  of  Bath, 
on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  at  12  noon.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  the  Kight  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery. 

The  President  in  opening  the  meeting  said  that  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  having  to  propose  Mr.  Jerom  Murch  as  his 
successor  in  office.  He  ventured  to  say  that  the  Society  could 
not  select  any  one  more  fitted  to  fill  the  chair  on  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Murch  had  shown  himself  deeply  interested  in 
everything  connected  with  the  city  of  Bath,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  and  modern  associations  of  the 
place,  and  no  movement,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  or 
for  the  advantage  of  the  city,  had  been  proposed  without  his 
taking  a  leading  part.  He  was  happy  in  being  able  to  congra- 
tulate the  Society  on  the  prospect  of  having  as  fine  a  week  as 
they  enjoyed  last  year.  He  proposed  Mr.  Jerom  Murch  as 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New  Series,  Vol.  II.,  1876,  Part  I.  a 
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The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Lord  Cork 
then  left  the  chair  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Murch,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  great  obligation  of  the  Society  and  himself  to 
Lord  Cork  for  coming  to  the  meeting  that  day  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  personal  inconvenience. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams  said  that  they  ought  not  to  allow 
Lord  Cork  to  leave  the  chair  without  offering  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  office 
of  President,  and  for  the  great  help  which  he  had  given  them 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  He  proposed  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  voted  to  Lord  Cork  for  so  admirably  performing 
the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

Col.  Pinney  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  Earl  of  Cork  expressed  the  gratification  which  he  felt 
in  doing  what  he  was  able  to  do  last  year  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  also  in  being  present  that  day. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  W.  Hunt, 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  read  the 

iUprt  of  tht  ^jomx^xL 

"  The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
you  their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  and  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 

"  Since  July,  1875,  the  number  of  subscribers  has  increased 
from  434  to  453. 

"  The  actual  receipts  have  been  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
The  Council  regret  to  announce  that  the  amount  of  unpaid 
subscriptions  is  still  so  great  that  they  think  it  their  duty  to  call 
especial  attention  to  it.  The  amount  due  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  £110.  A  strong  reminder  has  been  sent  to  each 
defaulter,  with  a  printed  order  on  a  banker  enclosed,  and  a 
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request  that  members  will  kindly  sign  it  and  send  it  to  their 
bankers,  to  ensure  a  greater  punctuality  for  the  future. 

"The  Council  have  to  report  that  their  Museum  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  past  year.  They  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  spacious  accommodation  afforded  by  their  noble  old 
Castle  begins  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  Besides  minor 
gifts  by  Miss  Vicentia  Tynte  and  others,  they  have  to  record 
the  presentation  by  Mrs.  Quekett  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Ethnological  objects,  collected  by  Professor 
Quekett  and  Mr.  Edward  Quekett,  of  Langport.  They 
have  also  to  report  the  important  acquisition  of  141  vols,  of 
the  publications  of  the  Eecord  Commissioners.  These  were 
formerly  held  by  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institution,  but 
by  consent  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  library  of  this  Society. 

"  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  an  important  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  property  of  the  Society.  A  dwelling  house 
and  garden,  with  a  large  frontage  to  the  river,  extending  to  the 
outer  moat  and  immediately  adjoining  the  Castle  garden,  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  question  of  purchasing  them  for  the 
Society  was  considered  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
members  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  and  was  unanimous  in  its  determination  to  buy  the 
property  for  the  sum  of  £460. 

"  The  Council  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  pur- 
chase, and  to  endorse  the  opinion  that  its  possession  will  be 
of  great  importance,  both  in  preventing  any  obnoxious  business 
being  carried  on  so  near  the  Museum,  and  also  in  its  direct 
future  utility  to  the  Society. 

"  In  making  this  report  the  Council  wish  particularly  to  con- 
vey their  thanks  to  Mr.  Sloper,  by  whose  forethought  and 
friendly  assistance  they  were  alone  able  to  make  the  purchase. 
This  sum  of  £460  will  be  met  in  part  by  a  fund  now  amounting 
to  about  £120,  raised  as  a  memorial  to  your  late  Secretary, 
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Mr.  Win.  Arthur  Jones,  and  which  the  subscribers  have 
undertaken  to  make  over  to  the  Society  on  condition  that  some 
record  of  the  gifts  be  placed  on  the  premises. 

"Appended  to  their  report  the  Council  present  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  costs  of  the  whole  Castle  property,  and  of  the  con- 
tributions and  collections  made  in  its  behalf.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sum  still  due  amounts  to  £  1,1 23  12s.  Id.  Some  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  the  general  meeting  convened  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  new  purchase,  generously  set  on  foot  a  new 
subscription,  which  in  a  few  days  reached  the  sum  of  £71. 
The  Council  are  not  however  confident  that  a  second  appeal  to  the 
county  for  further  funds  at  the  present  moment  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  They  would  gladly  invite  the  opinion  of  Members 
of  the  Society  upon  this  subject,  and  hope,  before  they  separate, 
that  something  definite  and  popular  may  be  set  on  foot.  The 
plan  of  yearly  subscriptions  for  this  special  purpose  has  been 
strongly  recommended  and  backed  up  by  a  promise  of  liberal 
support  by  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Nynehead  Court,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  one  great  object  kept 
in  view  by  the  Council  in  their  desire  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
is  that  of  enabling  them  to  appropriate  the  Castle  Hall  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Museum,  which  they  are  now  prevented  from 
doing  by  want  of  funds. 

"  Nothing  has  been  expended  on  the  Castle  itself  during  the 
past  year,  beyond  the  cost  of  a  few  necessary  repairs  and  fittings. 
All  restorations  have  been  postponed  until  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  1875,  shall  have  examined  and  reported 
upon  the  fabric.  But  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  before 
long  certain  out-buildings  of  modern  construction,  which  deface 
the  appearance  of  the  Castle  court,  ought  to  be  removed. 

a  The  yearly  income,  from  letting  the  Castle  Hall  and  the 
School  premises  amounts  to  about  £85.  The  interest  of  the 
debt  connected  with  the  original  purchase  will  be  about  £35. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Society  holds  a  yearly  balance 
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in  their  current  account,  sufficient  to  allay  any  fears  of  the 
soundness  of  their  finances. 

"  The  present  rental  of  the  house  just  purchased  is  £23. 
The  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  for  the  purchase  will  be 
about  £18. 

"  As  it  was  desirable  that  additional  Trustees  should  be  ap- 
pointed, a  special  generalmeeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  the  16th  of  September  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
following  four  gentlemen  were  appointed  : —  Sir  Alexander 
Acland  Hood,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Henry  Danby  Seymour,  William 
Stephen  Gore  Langton,  and  Edward  J.  Stanley. 

"  The  Council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  the  completion 
of  an  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
The  Index  is  published  as  a  separate  volume,  and  offered  for 
sale  at  the  same  price  as  the  other  volumes,  viz ,  6s.  6d.  This 
volume  contains  in  addition  to  the  Index  of  the  Society's  Pro- 
ceedings, the  Indexes  of  the  Records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Hunt,  with  a  Preface  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
documents  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
Society  to  hear  that  these  objects  (so  long  desired)  have  been  at 
length  attained. 

"  The  Committee  report  the  want  of  an  Honorary  Secretary 
residing  near  the  head  quarters  of  the  Society  at  Taunton,  and 
beg  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  has 
kindly  conducted  the  business  for  several  months. 

u  The  Council  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  course. 

"  The  following  Members  of  the  Committee  go  out  by 
rotation  : — Messrs.  W.  Meade  King,  T.  Meyler,  J.  F.  Norman, 
W.  P.  Pinchard,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Turner." 

The  Report  was  duly  adopted. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  Honorary  Secretary,  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  a 
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detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Castle  of  Taunton.  He  then  read  the 
following  balance  sheet  : — 

©attntfln  dfaatl^  §urrto£  %ttmxtt 

Dr. 

£       8  d 

To  Purchase  Money  of  Taunton  Castle         ...         ...         ...      £  2,850   0  0 

„  Legal  expenses  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  52   0  0 

  2,902    0  0 

„  Purchase  of  House  and  Garden  adjoining  the  Castle,  with  Interest  £466  11  5 
„  Legal  expenses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          ...  23  12  0 


490 

3 

5 

„  Fixtures,  Furniture,  &c,  of  Great  Hall,  at  a  valuation 

...  »• 

87 

9 

0 

„  Repairs  to  Buildings,  Alterations  to  Museum,  Great  Hall, 

and  Curator's 

Apartments 

312 

13 

0 

„  Painting  and  Decorating  ...  .. 

62 

7 

2 

„  Expenses  attending  removal  of  the  Society's  Collection 

24 

16 

6 

„  Removal  of  Buildings,  making  and  repairing  of  Paths,  &c.  ... 

30 

16 

0 

„  Ironmonger  and  Gasfitter  ... 

49 

18 

o 

„  Altering,  re-fixing,  and  purchasing  Specimen  and  Book  Cases 

103 

5 

9 

Hates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance         ...         ...  ... 

32 

5 

0 

„  Great  Hall  Expenses  : — 

Gas  ... 

£  26  14  4 

Attendance  and  cleaning 

9  12  0 

6 

4 

„  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Postages 

36 
46 

3 

3 

„  Architect's  charges 

19 

6 

6 

„  Interest  on  Money  borrowed 

125 

12 

4 

Sundry  disbursements 

6 

0 

9 

£  4,329 

3 

0 

Or. 

£ 

s 

d 

By  Donations 

2,263 

9 

0 

,,  Proceeds  of  "  Castle  Week,"  August,  1875 

665 

2 

6 

„  Ditto  of  Fancy  Ball,  23rd  December,  1875 

53 

18 

0 

„  Ditto  of  Spelling  Bee,  29th  February,  1876   ■ 

24 

0 

0 

„  Interest  on  Deposits  at  Stuckey's  Bank 

5 

19 

8 

„  Rents  from  Midsummer,  1874  : — 

Mr.  Veysey 

58 

2 

9 

Mr.  Gillett   

15 

0 

0 

Castle  Hall   

119 

19 

0 

„  Balance  due  to  Stuckey's  Banking  Co.  ... 

1,123 

12 

1 

£4,329 

3 

0 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Treasurers,  to  read  the  following 
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The  Treasurers  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and 


Dr. 

1875.  Aug.  6. 
By  Balance  of  former  Account 

,,  Subscriptions   

„  Entrance  Fees   

„  Excursion  Tickets 

„  Sale  of  Fixtures  at  old 
Museum  

„  Sale  of  Volumes  of  Pro- 
ceedings   

„  Museum  Admission  Fees. . 

„  Transferred  from  Castle 
Purchase  Fund,  on  ac- 
count of  Printing,  &c. ... 


Natural  History  Society. 


£  s 
24  15 
210  11 
20  0 
20  5 


1  19 

12  9 


5   0  0 


£  310  19  9 


Cb. 


1875-6. 

To  Expenses  attending  Annual  Meetings 

&c  

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  &c  

,,  Coal,  Gas,  Water   

„  Repairs,  Cases,  &c  

„  Curator's  Salary  to  June  24th,  1876 
,,  Balance   of  Account  for  Printing 

Vol.  XX  

„  Illustrations   

„  Insurance   

„  Reporting   , 

„  Pnrchase  of  Books,  Specimens,  &c... 
„  Subscription  to  Harleian  Society,  1876 
,,  Ditto,  to  Palseontographical  Society, 

1876   

„  Ditto,  to  Ray  Society,  1876 

„  Transferred    to    Castle  Purchase 

Fund  from  Capt.  Newnham,  Feb. 

10th,  credited  in  error   

„  Expenses  attending  removal  of  the 

Quekett  collection  

„  Postages,  Carriage,  &c.   

,,  Sundries   

Balance   


£    s  d 

12  16  1 

18   9  3 

28    0  2 

4   6  1 

85  0  0 


64  7 
42  9 
7 

3  2 
14  17 
1  1 


1    1  0 

7  15  0 

7  10  4 

17  4 

16  18  0 


£310  19  9 


H.,  H.  J.,  &  D.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 
Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct,  July  14th,  1876. 

W.  M.  KELLY. 
W.  MEADE  KING. 

These  accounts  were  declared  adopted. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork. 

The  Treasurers  were  re-elected,  and  a  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment made  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  devoted 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  proposed  the  election  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing on  an  annual  motion  which  people  had  not  heard  before  in 
some  fashion  or  another.  Now  however  an  idea  had  come  into 
his  head  which  he  believed  was  quite  new.  There  was  a  sin- 
gular likeness  which  he  hoped  to  establish  between  their  excellent 
Secretaries  and  King  Harry  the  Eighth.  He  did  not  mean  in 
personal  appearance,  nor  in  all  their  ways  of  going  on.  As  the 
Members  might  remember,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they 
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did  know  and  remember  it,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the 
last  elected  King  of  England.    He  was  elected  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  for  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  plan  for  his  own 
election.    He  did  not  suggest  the  possibility  of  any  other  can- 
didate, and  ordered  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  people  were  to  shout  with  a  loud  voice,  (i  Yea,  yea,  King 
Harry."    In  the  same  way  the  Secretaries  had  drawn  a  device 
for  their  re-election,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  little  speech  his  hearers  were  to 
cry  out,  "  Yea,  yea,  Hunt  and  Malet."    The  Secretaries  how- 
ever proposed  that  they  should  receive  a  colleague,  a  course 
which  King  Henry  would  scarcely  have  taken.    The  way  in 
which  Mr.  Malet  had  conducted  and  carried  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Castle  had  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  Society. 
As  regarded  the  work  of  their  other  Secretary,  he  considered 
that  great  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  form  and  matter 
of  the  Annual  Volume.    He  had  been  pleased  to  see  a  specimen 
copy  of  the  Index  to  the  Society's  Proceedings.    It  was  a  work 
which  had  been  long  wanted,  and  he  was  happy  to  think  that 
that  want  was  now  well  supplied.    He  knew  that  there  was  an 
idea  that  any  one  could  make  an  index  ;  he  could  tell  them  from 
his  own  experience  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  do  well.    A  large  number  of  indexes  were  really  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless ;  they  contained  references  to  subjects  or 
events  which  everybody  knew  about,  and  left  out  all  the  special 
points  which  you  wanted  to  look  up.    He  had  examined  this 
index,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  took  notice  of  things 
which  were  really  of  interest  and  importance,  and  though  there 
must  be  some  slips  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  he  believed  that  but 
very  few  would  be  found.    Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Malet  each  had 
their  own  sphere  of  work  for  the  Society.    Neither  of  them 
lived  at  head  quarters,  and  he  understood  that  the  presence  of  a 
Secretary  at  the  Castle  to  look  after  the  many  little  matters 
which  arose  day  by  day  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  and 
was  much  wished  at  Taunton.    He  begged  to  propose  the  re- 
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election  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Malet,  and  the  election,  as  a  third 
Secretary,  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Turner,  of  Taunton. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — Messrs.  R.  Meade  King,  T.  Meyler,  J.  F.  Norman, 
W.  Pinchard,  Chas.  Eden,  and  F.  Smith. 

The  Local  Secretaries  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Hunt  proposed  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Bidgood  as 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator.  He  spoke  of  the  valuable 
services  which  Mr.  Bidgood^  performed  for  the  Society,  and 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Index  volume,  and  had  made  the  Natural 
History  references  his  special  care.  The  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Moore,  who  spoke  of  the  talent  which  Mr. 
Bidgood  displayed  in  the  illustrations  which  he  had  done  for  the 
Society.    The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hunt  desired  to  draw  forth  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  place  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  It  would  be  re- 
membered that  Dulverton  had  been  suggested  more  than  once; 
and  there  were  many  things  to  recommend  it,  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  conveyance  of  a  large  party  in  so  small  a  town. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Society  had  met  at  Glastonbury, 
and  the  record  of  the  proceedings  there  left  much  to  be  desired. 
A  meeting  at  Glastonbury  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Freeman's  King  Ine,  and  this 
would  complete  a  most  valuable  part  of  their  Journal.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  cheerfully  undertake  to  do  his  best  to 
arrange  a  meeting  at  any  place  which  the  Members  might 
choose. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  considered  that  the  place  of  meeting  should 
always  be  left  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hunt  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Batten,  though  at  the  same 
New  Series,  Vol.  II.,  1876,  Part  I.  b 
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time  be  believed  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  last  few  years  by  making  it  a  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Council  might  be  informed 
of  the  wishes  of  those  Members  of  the  Society  who  were  most 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  these  meetings ;  and  might 
also  gain  some  hints  which  would  assist  them  in  making  their 
selection. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  certainly  hoped,  before  long,  to 
finish  what  he  had  to  say  about  King  Ine  at  Glastonbury,  for 
that  was  the  most  fitting  spot  in  which  they  could  discuss  the 
character  of  his  laws.  This  year,  however,  he  must  beg  to  be 
let  off,  as  he  had  much  other  work  on  hand.  He  thought  that 
the  claims  of  Bridgwater  as  a  place  of  meeting  had  been  most 
strangely  overlooked  by  the  Society -v  he  did  not  remember  that 
they  had  ever  visited  that  town. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  said  that  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  Bridgwater. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Scarth 
referred  was  a  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  the  report  of  it 
occupied  little  more  than  a  single  page  of  their  Journal.  In 
1856,  the  Members  of  the  Society,  instead  of  independent  pro- 
ceedings, joined  the  Congress  of  the  British  Arch  geological 
As«ociation,  which  was  held  at  that  place.  In  1858,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Bridgwater,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
P.  Bouverie,  but  the  excursions  were  stopped  by  the  rain. 
He  thought  that  the  Society  might  well  hold  another  meeting 
there  next  year,  in  case  it  proved  difficult  to  make  proper 
arrangements  at  Dulverton.  The  matter  might  now  be  referred 
to  the  Council.  He  thought  that  what  had  passed  justified  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  bringing  the  question  before  the  meetings 
as  the  Council  would  now  have  before  them  the  claims  of 
Bridgwater  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  Dulverton.  If 
Bridgwater  was  not  taken  this  year,  it  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
chosen  before  long. 

Eight  new  Members  were  elected. 
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The  President  then  delivered  his 

jmutpi^l  gMdipaa. 

TWENTY-FOUR  years  have  passed  since  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  met  in  Bath. 
It  was  the  fourth  annual  meeting — the  first  having  been  held  at 
Taunton,  in  1849,  the  second  at  Wells,  and  the  third  at  Weston- 
super-Mare.  In  the  interval  all  the  principal  towns  of  Somer- 
setshire have  been  visited,  three  of  them  twice,  and  on  two 
occasions  the  borders  of  the  county  have  been  crossed  that 
meetings  might  be  held  at  Bristol  and  Sherborne. 

My  first  duty,  a  very  pleasant  one,  is  to  offer  the  Society  a 
most  hearty  welcome  on  its  return  to  this  ancient  city.  It  is 
true  that  to  those  of  us  who  were  present  in  1852  there  are 
some  shadows  of  painful  remembrance  in  connection  with  the 
departure  of  many  who  then  took  a  prominent  part.  The 
president  on  that  occasion  was  the  late  Mr.  William  Gore- 
Langton,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Markland,  Mr.  Britton, 
Mr.  Baker  (of  Bridgwater),  the  Rev.  Henry  Street,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Warre,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  But  I  see 
around  me  some  valued  associates,  who  have  been  spared  from 
that  time  to  this,  with  what  signal  advantage  to  Archaeological 
Science  our  records  amply  testify ;  and  who  have  been  joined  by 
others  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  when  another 
generation  have  crossed  the  great  border. 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  in  Bath, 
that  the  Committee  might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  pro- 
posed to  traverse,  in  the  excursions,  again  exactly  the  same 
ground.  Even  the  survivors  of  the  party  who  visited  our  city 
under  the  guidance  I  have  mentioned,  would  not  have  regretted 
to  refresh  their  memories  at  Hinton  Abbey,  and  Farleigh  Castle 
and  Wellow.  Part  of  the  old  programme  we  do  re-introduce  : 
the  journey  to  Keynsham  and  Bitton,  on  Thursday,  will  be  by 
Englishcombe  and  Newton  St.  Loe,  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  hospitality  of  Newton  Park  in  1852  ;  and  we  begin 
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our  visitations  on  this  the  first  day,  as  we  did  before  in  the  old 
city  itself.  Not  only  has  the  Abbey  Church  lost  none  of  its 
interest ;  we  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  gained 
greater  glory  and  beauty,  and  that  while  in  some  minor  matters 
there  may  be  the  imperfections  which  marks  all  earthly  things, 
yet  the  great  object  of  its  munificent  benefactor,  the  echoes  of 
whose  voice  still  seem  to  linger  there,  has  been  most  worthily 
accomplished.1  Nor  has  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  remained  in  a  dormant  condition  since  the 
last  meeting  ;  for  while  the  Roman  remains  are  still  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  in  the  kingdom,  the  geological 
collection  has  year  by  year  shewn  greater  proofs  of  the  industry, 
and  realised  more  completely  the  aspirations  of  its  eminent 
founder;  and  other  collections  have  been  formed,  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  value  the  Natural  History  depart- 
ment of  our  objects. 

The  new  ground  to  be  visited  includes  Bathampton,  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  South  Wraxall,  and,  if  possible,  Monckton  Farleigh. 
Several  gentlemen  well  qualified — some  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  our  pre-historic  forefathers,  others  by  their  know- 
ledge of  wondrous  operations  in  the  earth,  anterior  to  even  their 
existence,  will  accompany  us  on  these  excursions,  and  explain 
what  we  shall  see.  For  myself,  who  ought  only  to  have  been  a 
learner  through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  except,  indeed, 
that  I  am  delighted  to  offer  any  amount  of  welcome,  and  to  join 
in  making  whatever  arrangements  may  be  necessary  ;  to  me, 
however,  has  been  allotted  the  honour  of  giving  an  introductory 
address.    In  all  sincerity,  I  think  my  very  first  sentence  should 

(1).  The  Bev.  Prebendary  Kemble,  Rector  of  Bath,  died  Nov.  18th,  1874. 
At  his  instigation  the  first  steps  for  the  restoration  of  Bath  Abbey  were  taken 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  April,  1864.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in  March,  1876, 
another  meeting  was  held  to  wind  up  the  accounts.  In  the  interval  upwards  of 
£23,000  was  contributed  for  the  works  by  public  subscription,  and  large  addi- 
tional sums,  probably  exceeding  £7,000  altogether,  were  expended  by  Mr. 
Kemble,  members  of  his  family,  and  other  individuals.  Of  the  new  work,  the 
stone  ceiling,  the  east  window  and  other  windows,  and  the  reredos,  are  striking 
features,  while  one  of  the  most  interesting  restorations  is  that  of  Prior  Bird's 
chapel. 
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have  stated  with  how  much  greater  pleasure  I  should  have 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Society  if  I  had  felt  that  I  had 
been  in  any  degree  worthy  of  it.  Remembering,  as  I  do,  the 
learning,  the  industry,  and  the  patient  research  manifest  in  the 
papers  with  which  our  volumes  are  filled  ;  remembering,  also, 
the  high  rank  taken  in  the  worlds  of  science  and  literature  by 
not  a  few  of  our  associates,  I  feel  that  the  qualifications  for  the 
chair  of  the  Society  are  higher  than  any  I  possess.  But  when 
I  found  that  the  Committee  considered  that  I  might  be  useful 
in  rallying  our  members  and  friends,  I  applied  myself  to  see 
whether  I  could  not  also  bring  together  some  historical  facts,  and 
fashion  them  into  an  offering  suitable  to  the  occasion.  I  con- 
sidered that  the  subject  of  my  address  should,  if  possible,  have 
three  conditions  :  1,  That  it  should  refer  to  something  for  which 
Bath  had  been  remarkable  ;  2,  that  it  should  not  have  been 
treated  previously  in  any  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  ; 
and  3,  that  it  could  be  compressed  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
time.  These  conditions  appeared  to  be  combined  in  an  event  in 
the  early  history  of  this  city — the  Coronation  of  King  Edgar  in 
Bath  Abbey.  To  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  much,  if  not  all,  that 
I  have  to  say  may  be  well  known  ;  Anglo-Saxon  history  and 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  ought  to  be  especially  familiar  to 
Somersetshire  archaeologists  ;  still,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
sketch  I  now  propose  to  give  has  been  already  given,  and  I  trust 
it  may  be  thought  in  some  degree  appropriate. 

The  two  chief  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are — the  reality  of 
the  event,  and  how  it  came  to  be  at  Bath.  That  King  Edgar 
was  crowned  at  Bath,  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  year  973,  by 
St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  by  many  his- 
torians. William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, says,  "  From  the  sixteenth  of  his  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  King,  till  the  thirtieth  he  reigned  without  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  but  at  that  time  the  princes  and  men  of  every  order 
assembling  generally,  he  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Bath."2 
(2).  Britton's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bath  Abbey,  p.  16. 
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Camden,  four  hundred  years  Liter,  after  speaking  in  his  Britannia 
of  t he  nunnery  in  the  city,  says,  "King  Oflfa  built  another 
church  ;  botli  were  destroyed  in  the  Danish  wars  ; "  and  adds, 
"  From  their  ruins  afterwards  arose  a  new  church  dedicated  to 
Saint  Peter  in  which  Eadgar  the  Peaceable  was  crowned."3 
These  historians  derived  their  information  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  where  various  circumstances,  including  the  date  of 
the  ceremony  and  the  age  of  the  King,  are  commemorated  in 
one  of  those  poems,  or  ballads,  in  which  important  historical 
events  were  often  set  forth  at  that  time.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  of  the  tenth  century  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
outburst  of  song.  Not  only  the  coronation  of  Eadgar,  but  his 
death,  and  the  death  of  Eadward,  were  described  by  poets  of 
the  period.4  There  is  a  noble  poem — "  The  Fall  of  Byrthnoth 31 
— a  hero  resisting  the  Danes  in  the  battle  of  Maldon,  in  Essex. 
But  more  grand  than  any  is  the  song  of  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burgh,  the  great  northern  fight,  A.D.  938,  between  ^Ethelstan 
and  Anlaf  the  Dane,  which  secured  England  to  the  English. 
Some  of  the  events  thus  immortalised  give  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  the  ceremony  in  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  where  Eadgar  the 
Peaceable  was  assured  of  the  possession  of  an  undivided  sove- 
reignty. I  find  both  the  original  and  a  translation  of  the  poem 
on  the  coronation,  in  Arthur  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality,  an 
Historical  Treatise  on  the  Anointing  and  Crowning  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England.  Reduced  to  prose,  the  lines  set  forth 
that  Eadgar  was  crowned  with  "  mickle  pomp  in  the  old 
borough  of  Achemannescestre,  named  by  those  who  dwelt  in  it 
Bath,"  that  "  there  was  mickle  rejoicing  on  that  happy  day,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  to  the  sons  of  men  the  day  of  Pentecost," 
that  "  there  were  of  Priests  a  heap,  of  monks  a  crowd,  of 
wise  men  a  great  gathering."  Then  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  was  specified  :  "  seven  and  twenty  winters  more  and  the 

(3).  Britton,  p.  13. 

(4).  See  Catalogue  of  Extant  Relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  Peotry  in  Conybeare's 
Illustrations,  p.  71. 
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world  would  have  seen  a  thousand  winters  since  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  of  Light and,  lastly,  the  age  of  Eadgar  :  he  had 
seen  "  nine  and  twenty  winters,"  or,  in  other  words,  was  in  his 
thirtieth  year  when  he  was  hallowed  to  king.5 

Though  Dunstan  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  poem,  or  the 
histories  from  which  I  have  quoted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  Not  only  was  he  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  time,  but  from  the  period  of  Eadgar's  acces- 
sion he  was  his  chief  adviser  in  the  Government.  Having  been 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  ascendancy  over  the  last  sovereign  ; 
having  been  in  truth  banished  the  kingdom  for  his  boldness,  he 
was  no  sooner  recalled  than  his  influence  was  largely  felt.  It 
was  Dunstan  who  initiated  the  great  ecclesiastical  changes  of 
the  time,  replacing  the  secular  clergy  with  Benedictine  Monks 
and  filling  the  nation  with  Benedictine  institutions,  a  policy 
nowhere  enforced  more  vigorously  than  in  Somersetshire.  May 
not  this  be  some  explanation,  however  imperfect,  of  what  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  speaks  of  as  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  things  he  had  met  with — the  Coronation 
of  Eadgar  so  long  after  he  began  to  reign  ?6  May  not  the 
ceremony,  which  had  been  for  various  reasons,  important  or  un- 
important, postponed  through  fourteen  years,  have  been  at 
length  fixed  upon  partly  as  a  means  of  celebrating  the  triumph 
and  establishing  the  power  of  the  new  order  of  things?  When 
we  consider  what  Monastic  Life  was  intended  by  Dunstan  to  be, 
and  actually  soon  became,  identified  with  the  National  Life ; 
when  we  consider  how  closely  it  was  to  bind  the  church  and  the 
people  of  England  to  Rome,  how  largely  it  was  to  monopolise 
not  only  the  government  but  the  property  of  the  country,  the 
suggestion  I  have  made  may  not  be  deemed  worthless.  Eadgar 
took  so  much  pride  in  the  Benedictine  scheme  that  in  964  he 
boasted  of  having  founded  forty-seven  monasteries,  and  declared 
his  intention  to  increase  them  to  fifty.7 

(5).  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality,  p.  238. 
(6).  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  L,  p.  626. 
(7).  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  II,  p.  166.    Paris  Ed.  1840. 
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Undoubtedly  some  other  reasons  for  the  Coronation  at  that 
particular  time  are  apparent.  The  King  may  have  regained 
the  moral  status  which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  by  youthful  folly 
or  crime,  though  the  best  historians  doubt  whether  this  had 
really  anything  to  do  with  it.8  Or  he  may  have  been  anxious 
that  his  son  Eadward,  born  before  973,  should  have  such 
additional  right  to  the  Crown  as  would  be  conferred  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after 
Eadgar's  death  Eadward  was  objected  to  because  he  was  not  the 
son  of  a  crowned  lord  and  lady.  But  of  this  class  of  reasons  the 
strongest  appears  to  be  that  the  temporal  dominions  of  Eadgar 
had  become  so  consolidated  that  this  formal  recognition  of  his 
rule  may  have  been  deemed  politic.  That  he  himself  was 
proud  of  his  augmented  sovereignty  is  shewn  by  stories  like  that 
of  his  sailing  with  a  great  fleet  to  Chester  on  the  Dee,  and  com- 
manding eight  tributary  kings  from  Scotland  and  Wales  to  come 
and  do  him  homage — nay  to  take  the  seats  of  the  watermen  and 
row  him  down  the  river.9  The  author  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred  has  a  striking  passage  illustrative  of  the  point  we  are 
considering.  Speaking,  not  of  Eadgar  in  particular  but  of  the 
early  sovereigns  generally,  he  says,  "The  King's  power  and 
dignity  gradually  grew.  They  grew  by  the  mere  extension  of 
his  dominions.  The  larger  a  prince's  territory  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  distance  at  which  he  finds  himself  from  the  mass 
of  his  subjects.  He  becomes  more  and  more  clothed  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  dignity ;  becomes  to  be  more  and  more  looked 
upon  as  something  different  from  ordinary  men,  even  from 

ordinary  civil  magistrates  and  military  leaders."  

"  A  King  who  reigns  over  all  Wessex  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
more  of  a  King  than  one  who  reigns  only  over  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  a  King  who  reigns  over  all  England  is  more  of  a 

(8).  "I  should  have  taken  it  to  be,  according  to  one  story,  a  mere  resump- 
tion of  the  Crown  after  the  penance  for  the  matter  of  Wulfthyrth  ;  only  the 
Chronicles  which  have  hitherto  freely  called  Eadgar  King,  in  recording  the 
Coronation  pointedly  call  him  iEtheling."    Freeman,  I.  626. 

(9).  Sharon  Turner,  II.  166. 
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King  than  one  who  only  reigns  over  Wessex."10  Looked  at  in 
this  light  the  ceremony  in  Bath  Abbey,  after  the  acquisition  of 
so  much  additional  territory,  certainly  appears  to  have  great 
significance. 

Still  we  have  not  fully  considered  the  question  :  why  was 
Eadgar  "  hallowed  to  King  "  at  Bath  ?  Other  towns,  even  at 
that  time,  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  the  scenes  of  similar  ceremonies  on  the  accession  of 
former  sovereigns.  No  doubt,  going  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  further  back  we  find  that  Eadmund,  King  of  East  Anglia, 
was  crowned  at  a  small  village — Bures,  near  Sudbury  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  happened  to  have  a  palace.  But  the  next  coronation, 
that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  at  Winchester,  and  four  of  his 
successors,  Eadward  the  Elder,  ^Ethelstan,  Eadmund  I  and 
Eadred,  all  received  consecration  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 11 
Then  there  was  Glastonbury,  Dunstan's  favourite  place,  with 
its  noble  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  its  innumerable  personal 
associations,  the  town  where  he  was  born  and  educated,  where 
he  built  his  little  hermitage,  and  caught  his  earliest  aspirations  ; 
not  far,  moreover,  from  the  royal  palace  of  Cheddar.  For  pre- 
ferring Bath,  therefore,  Eadgar  must  have  had  some  special 
reasons,  of  which,  if  we  will  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  city,  of  the  West  of  England  generally,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  nation  nine  hundred  years  ago,  we  may  probably 
be  able  to  form  some  idea. 

We  turn  again,  then,  to  those  ecclesiastical  considerations 
which  were  always  foremost.  I  have  suggested  that  the  time  of 
the  coronation  was  chosen  in  reference  to  them  ;  may  they  not 
also  have  been  powerful  with  regard  to  the  place?  From  an 
early  period  the  hot  springs  which  had  caused  the  Koman  settle- 
ment, and  which  continued  to  flow  century  after  century,  un- 
affected by  political  changes,  attracted  also  religious  institutions. 
Scarcely  a  hundred  years  had  passed  after  the  capture  of  Bath 

(10).  Freeman,  I.  78. 
(11).  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality,  p.  235. 
Ne-uu  Series,  Vol.  II,,  1876,  Part  1.  c 
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by  the  English,  following  closely  upon  the  battle  of  Deorham,  in 
57 7,  when  Osric,  King  of  the  Huicii,  with  the  consent  of  Kentwin, 
King  of  Wessex,  founded  a  nunnery  close  to  the  springs.1'2 
There  is  an  idea,  probably  as  true  as  it  is  pleasant,  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  nunnery.  Pious  and  benevolent  women  are 
supposed  to  have  come  in  considerable  numbers,  to  tend  upon 
the  sick  and  infirm  who  needed  the  waters,  and  were  thus 
enabled  not  only  to  give  a  more  constant  attendance,  but  also  to 
join  in  regular  religious  services.  Very  much  what  the  Mineral 
Water  Hospital  and  its  interesting  chapel  are  to  patients  and 
their  nurses  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were  the  adjuncts  of  the 
springs  to  the  suffering  Saxon  poor  and  the  "  honourable  women 
not  a  few/''  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Wishing  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  site  of 
the  earliest  monastic  buildings,  I  have  written  to  an  authority, 
probably  better  qualified  than  any  one  to  give  the  information, 
and  who  is  always  as  kind  as  he  is  able — I  mean  Mr.  Irvine,  the 
very  efficient  agent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  carrying  out  the 
restoration  of  the  building.  In  reply,  he  says,  "I  have  been 
led  to  suspect  that  the  site  of  the  original  buildings  covered  no 
part  of  the  present  site  of  the  Abbey  Church,  but  may  rather 
have  been  where  St.  John's  Hospital  stands,  thus  agreeing  with 
the  old  description  of  being  JEt  Hatum  Bathan,  which  term, 
when  locally  used  down  to  a  very  recent  peried  referred  par 
excellence  to  the  Hot  Bath  Spring  and  its  neighbourhood."  But 
though  this,  as  Mr.  Irvine  admits,  is  only  conjecture  as  far  as 
the  exact  site  of  the  original  buildings  is  concerned,  it  is  yet 
certain  that  in  Saxon  as  in  Roman  times  and  in  these  latter 
days,  the  wonderful  fountain  of  health  attracted  distinguished 
personages,  and  in  other  ways  gave  celebrity  to  the  place. 
Hence  the  nunnery  became  richly  endowed  ;  hence  after  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  King  Offa  rebuilt  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  placed  secular  canons  therein  ;  hence  successive 
sovereigns  granted  valuable  lands  to  the  Abbey,  Eadgar  himself 
(12).  Warner's  History  of  Bath,  p.  45. 
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following  their  example  in  the  years  956,  970,  and  972,  and 
thus  shewing  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  place  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  to  be  crowned.13  If  I  did  not  wish  to  confine  myself 
to  the  period  of  which  this  paper  treats,  I  might  mention  many 
events  illustrative  of  the  connection  between  the  hot  springs 
and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  city.  1  will  only  remark  in 
passing  that  the  great  rebuilder  of  the  monastery  and  church  in 
the  eleventh  century,  John  de  Villula,  who  came  to  England  in 
the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  found  his  way  hither  as  a  physician 
to  patients  who  needed  the  waters ;  that  having  thus  acquired 
wealth,  and  being  an  extremely  able  man,  he  became  an  eccle- 
siastic of  considerable  influence;  that  he  was  first  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Wells,  where  his  fame  and  usefulness  increased; 
and  that  finally  he  removed  back  to  Bath,  bought  of  the  King 
the  ancient  royal  ferm  of  the  city,  caused  it  to  be  made  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  and  himself  to  be  appointed  the  first  bishop.14 
A  very  remarkable  man  lived  and  laboured  near  those  springs 

(13)  .  Particulars  of  these  and  other  gifts  are  stated  in  Earle's  Guide  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Bath,  p.  58.  A  valuable  catalogue  of  twenty-three  deeds  and 
charters  extending  froin  the  time  of  Osric,  A.D.  676,  to  that  of  iElfwig,  1066, 
is  introduced  with  the  following  passage:  "The  city  of  Bath  occupies  not  a 
small  pigeon  hole  in  the  Rolls  and  Records  of  Saxendom.  There  is  a  manus- 
cript volume  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge  tilled  with 
documents  of  the  Saxon  age,  some  in  Saxon  and  some  in  Latin,  most  of  them 
relating  to  Bath.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  appeals  to  a  volume  which  he  calls 
The  Book  of  the  Antiquitie  of  the  Abbay  of  Bath,  meaning,  in  all  probability, 
this  very  manuscript.  Besides  this  collection  there  are  also  other  scattered 
parchments  of  the  same  period  touching  our  city.  Some  of  these  papers  were 
not  written  exactly  at  the  date  which  they  bear,  and  in  this  respect  they  may 
be  called  spurious.  But  this  seldom  destroys  their  value,  as  they  represent 
traditions  of  which  their  custodians  were  proud,  and  of  which  outsiders  were 
more  or  less  cognizant.  It  is  a  high  distinction  for  any  locality  to  stand  re- 
corded in  muniments  of  the  time  before  the  Norman  Conquest." 

(14)  .  "William  af  Malmesbury  who  has  written  his  life  speaks  of  him  as 
being  Medicus  probatus  usu  non  Uteris.  But  he  also  speaks  of  him  as  an 
encourager  to  literature."  "  At  his  death  in  1122  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Leland. 
It  was  then  fast  going  to  decay.  Weeds  were  springing  about  it,  and  the 
church  was  unroofed.  It  was  the  old  church  built  by  himself,  superseded  by 
the  present  structure."  Hunter's  Connection  of  Bath  with  the  Literature  and 
Science  of  England. 
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at  the  time  of  the  Coronation.  I  allude  to  -ZKlpheg'c,  born  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston,  and  known  at  first  as  the 
Monk  of  Deorhurst.  Belonging  to  a  good  family,  he  gave  up 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  Akin  spiritually  to  Dunstan 
and  living  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  influence,  iElphege 
had  a  model  for  the  entire  course  of  his  public  life.  Like  the 
Glastonbury  apostle,  he  built  for  himself  a  small  house  where 
he  lived  as  an  anchorite,  and  whither  a  large  number  of  persons* 
including  the  nobility  of  Somersetshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
resorted  for  spiritual  advice.15  It  was  natural  that  such  a  man 
should  be  appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  was  to  receive 
King  Eadgar  on  his  visit  to  Bath.  Nay  what  is  more  probable 
than  that  to  his  influence  in  bringing  together  "  monks  and  wise 
men,"  the  city  was  to  some  extent  indebted  for  the  honour  of  the 
Coronation?  Dunstan  must  have  been  thankful  to  have  had  as  an 
ally  one  who  gave  all  the  offerings  of  his  numerous  visitors  to  the 
erection  of  a  spacious  dwelling  for  the  brethren  of  his  order, 
styled  in  the  Golden  Legend  "the  fayr  abbacy  at  Bath."  We  can 
imagine  also  the  additional  pleasure  Eadgar  would  feel  in  being 
crowned  in  a  church  presided  over  by  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
high  character,  intent  on  advancing  all  his  ecclesiastical  plans* 
What  JElphege  was  in  after  life,  how  he  quitted  the  monastery 
he  had  founded  near  the  springs  to  become  Bishop  of  Wilton  $ 
how  he  rose  to  govern  successively  the  Sees  of  Winchester  and 
Canterbury,  and  how  as  primate  of  England  he  was  massacred  by 
the  Danes  at  Greenwich, — all  this  is  told  in  the  records  of  the 
period.  What  he  did  for  Bath  besides  founding  its  monastery  we 
can  do  little  more  than  conjecture.  Probably  he  himself  had  no 
idea  how  largely  in  future  years — even  now  at  the  end  of  nine 
centuries— mankind  would  be  benefitted.  He  only  saw  the  good 
that  would  accrue  to  his  favourite  institution  by  the  generous 
benefactions  placed  at  his  disposal.  For  my  own  part  I  like  to 
think  that  to  JElphege  and  men  like  him  we  owe  at  least  in- 
(15);  Warners  History  of  Bath,  p.  105.    Osbern  "De  Vita  S.  ^Elphegi," 
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directly  the  broad  lands  around  our  city  now  kept  open  for  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  all  classes.  I  like  to  associate  not  merely 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  but  the  munificence  of  those  Saxon 
and  Norman  times,  with  the  vast  amount  of  happiness  which 
light  and  air  and  exercise  and  the  sight  of  beautiful  country, 
unobstructed  by  buildings,  give  to  thousands  in  the  present  day. 
This  Society  is  intended  to  promote  Natural  History  as  well 
as  Archeology.  Its  Members  therefore  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  botany  may  be  studied  on  ground  formerly  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Bath.  In  our  Victoria  Park  we  have  trees 
and  shrubs  labelled  with  their  scientific  names,  the  countries 
from  which  they  came,  and  the  date  of  their  introduction  into 
England.  There,  three  years  ago,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Great  Britain  brought  together  its  annual  collection 
of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  we  know  enough  of  the  monks 
who  once  owned  the  site  to  be  sure  that  they  would  not  have 
considered  it  desecrated  by  that  magnificent  exhibition. 

The  size  and  importance  of  Bath  at  the  time  of  Eadgar' s 
coronation  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  in  Domesday 
Booh.  Though  the  actual  date  of  the  survey  recorded  there  is 
about  a  century  later,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  Bath  had  been  long  previously 
constituted  a  burgh,  possessed  of  privileges  and  immunities 
peculiar  to  towns  of  that  class.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
.ZEthelstan  it  was  one  of  the  few  towns  allowed  to  coin  money, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  made  in  his  reign,  that  there  should 
be  one  kind  of  money  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and  that  no 
one  should  coin  but  in  a  town.16  There  are  some  Bath  coins 
extant  of  the  times,  both  of  iEthelstan  and  Eadgar,  and  many 
struck  in  reigns  immediately  succeeding,  preserved  at  Stockholm, 
where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  money,  the 
ancient  spoils  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikings.17    With  regard  to 

(16),  "  We  learn  that  Eadgar  called  in  the  old  and  issued  a  new  coinage  in 
the  year  975,  because  it  had  become  so  clipped  as  to  fall  short  of  the  standard 
Weight  ;  and  in  the  Domesday  record  the  dues  payable  to  the  King  on  each 
change  of  die  are  noticed."    Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  II.,  p.  68. 
(17).  Earle's  Guide,  p.  67.    Warner,  p.  48. 
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the  evidence  of  the  Domesday  Booh,  the  number  of  persons  who 
owned  houses  in  the  year  1080  was  178,  and  consisted  of  three 
classes  : — 64  were  of  a  superior  order,  having  larger  property, 
and  being  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  monarchy  ; 
90  belonged  to  certain  feudatories  of  the  crown  ;  and  24  were 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Warner  calculates  that 
the  total  population  at  this  time  was  about  890.18  Writing  of 
Bath,  as  it  was  seven  hundred  years  afterwards,  Macaulay 
describes  it  as  a  small,  cramped,  dirty  town;  a  maze  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old  wall,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Avon.19  No  doubt  the  accommodation  when 
Eadgar  and  Dunstan  sojourned  there  was  even  better  for  them 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  century,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  a  hospitable  monastery  to  receive  them,  while  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  town,  would  welcome  the  crowd  of 
monks  and  wise  men.20  Few  as  are  the  traces  of  the  buildings  of 
that  period,  scanty  as  are  the  records  of  its  royal  receptions,  we 
have  enough  of  both  to  believe  that  "  the  fayr  Abbacy  of  Bath  " 
was  equal  even  then  to  the  demands  upon  it ;  we  can  imagine 
with  some  accuracy  how,  as  party  after  party  arrived  from 
distant  places,  they  were  all  provided  for  according  to  their  re- 
spective degrees,  and  that  such  a  Whitsuntide  had  never  dawned 
upon  the  favoured  city  as  that  which  brightened  King  Eadgar's 
Coronation.  How  long  the  remembrance  of  it  lingered  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Avon  is  shewn  by  Leland,  who  travelled  hither. 

(18.)  Warner's  History,  p.  164. 
(19).  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Ed.  1858,  p.  361. 
(20).  In  the  catalogue  of  Saxon  charters  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Earle  says, 
"  Another  instrument  by  Eadwig,  dated  957,  is  remarkable  for  a  passing  eulogy 
which  it  confers  on  the  architecture  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bath.  Nay,  if  one  may 
press  the  words  to  have  an  exact  meaning,  '  quod  in  Bathonia  mira  fabrica  con- 
structum  cognoscitur,'  it  amounts  to  this,  that  our  monastery  was  known  and 
noted  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  architecture.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  that  time  were  commonly  timber,  except  where  peculiar  facilities  presented 
themselves  for  building  in  stone.  This  we  may  be  sure  was  the  case  in  Bath." 
"In  all  probability  the  architectural  celebrity  of  Bath  Minster  was  due  to  the 
decay  of  the  place  after  its  Roman  splendour,  and  to  the  ready  supply  of 
squared  stone  from  the  ruined  buildings,  and  from  the  sepulchres  along  the 
Akeman  Street."    Earle' s  Guide,  p.  56, 
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Writing  of  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  six  hundred  years 
afterwards,  he  says  it  was  still  their  custom  to  elect  a  king  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  treat  him  with  a  banquet,  in  commemoration 
of  the  pageant  of  973.  Leland's  words  are,  "They  pray  in  all 
the  ceremonies  for  his  soule,  and  at  Whitsunday-tide,  at  the 
which  time  men  say  that  Eadgar  ther  was  crownid,  there  is  a 
king  elected  at  Bath  every  yere  of  the  townesmen  in  joyfnl 
remembrance  of  King  Eadgar  and  the  privileges  given  to  the 
town  by  him.  This  king  is  fested  and  his  adherents  by  the 
richest  man  of  the  toune."21  Mr.  Earle  adds  to  the  quotation, 
"  This  ancient  custom  was  pleaded  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
support  of  1  King  Nash '  the  idol  of  fashionable  complacency." 
Mr.  Britton  states  that  in  commemoration  of  the  ceremony  of 
973,  a  statue  of  the  Saxon  monarch  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Guildhall.  This  statue  probably  vanished  with  the  old  building.22 
The  only  tangible  memorial  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a 
statuette  of  Eadgar  over  the  north  door  of  the  Abbey,  cor- 
responding to  one  of  Osric,  the  founder  of  the  nunnery,  over  the 
south  door. 

There  was  a  reason  for  selecting  Bath  as  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  which  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to  mention,  but  which 
doubtless  had  considerable  weight  in  such  an  age  :  the  Abbey 
possessed  a  very  large  and  very  precious  collection  of  relics. 
In  the  Corpus  Christi  manuscript  long  lists  of  those  relics  are 
given,  shewing  that  all  the  places  in  the  world,  most  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  the  event,  had  contributed  to 
this  special  enrichment  of  the  monastery.  What  importance 
the  collection  had  obtained  at  the  exact  period  in  question  we 
are  not  informed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  like  Eadgar 
and  Dunstan,  and  iElphege,  would  believe  strongly  in  the  addi- 
tional sanctity  conferred  by  even  a  portion  of  the  relics  which 
are  described.23  I  am  reminded,  however,  of  another  circum- 
stance on  which  we  may  prefer  to  dwell  on  this  occasion, 

(21).  Earle's  Guide,  p.  64.  (22).  Britton's  Bath  Abbey,  p.  16. 

(23).  Britton's  Bath  Abbey,  p.  17. 
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because  it  relates  to  secular  rather  than  religious  considerations, 
and  was  really  of  great  practical  value  to  the  crowds  who  came 
from  long  distances — the  convenience  of  Bath  with  regard  to 
roads.  This  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  pleasant  narrative,  for 
which  the  Bath  Literary  Club  is  indebted  to  its  late  president — 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire.  The  narrative  has  been 
printed,  it  is  entitled  "  A  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Bath- 
ford  and  its  neighbourhood,'*  and  is  one  of  those  useful  contribu- 
tions to  a  future  history  of  Somersetshire  which  the  studies  of 
our  Society  have  promoted.  Mr.  Skrine  shews  that  the  name 
of  the  village  was  originally  Forde,  derived  from  a  very  ancient 
road  known  as  the  Foss  Way  of  the  Romans,  leading  directly 
from  Cornwall  to  Lincolnshire  ;  and  he  remarks^  "  Along  this 
road  passed  a  great  part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  England 
following  the  procession  of  Eadgar  to  his  Coronation  in  Bath/' 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Manor  of  Forde  was  granted  to 
the  Abbey  of  Bath,  A.D.  957,  sixteen  years  before  the  coro- 
nation, and  that  from  several  Saxon  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—one of  them  being  the  extremely  interesting  Ecclesiola  at 
Bradford-on- Avon,  which  we  hope  to  visit  and  have  expounded 
to  us  to-morrow — men  and  women  probably  came  to  see  the 
ceremony.  But  the  road  from  which  Forde  took  its  name  was 
only  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  piercing  the  old  forests 
of  Wessex,  and  connecting  the  entire  country  with  Bath. 
There  was  the  Via  Julia  from  South  Wales,  by  the  Aust  passage 
to  the  military  station  of  Cunetio,  near  Marlborough  ;  and,  more 
important  than  any,  there  was  the  Akeman  Street — so  called 
from  our  city  itself, — the  great  Roman  road  to  London  through 
Oxfordshire.24    Aware  of  these  means  of  communication,  we 

(24).  Mr.  Earle  thinks  (p.  42)  that  the  Sul  or  Solis,  in  the  Koman  name  of 
the  city  Aquae  Solis,  was  dropped  when  Heathen  deities  were  no  longer  wor- 
shipped, and  that  from  the  remaining  word  Aquae  came  Ake,  in  the  British 
designation  Caer  Akeman,  the  syllable  man  signifying  place,  and  the  prefix 
Caer  a  fenced  city.  This  the  Saxon  conquerors  amplified  into  Akemannes- 
ceastre,  while  the  inhabitants,  as  we  learn  from  the  Coronation  ode,  also  called 
the  city  Bathan,  a  name  nearly  resembling  the  German  Baden,  and  easily 
reduced  to  Bath. 
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fail  to  be  surprised,  either  at  the  troops  of  monks  and  wise  men 
who  came  from  distant  monasteries  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
or  at  the  great  interest  at  Bath  then  existing  far  and  wide,  as 
shewn  by  the  ancient  MSS.  still  found  at  Cambridge  and  else- 
where. Touching  convenience  of  access  and  facilities  of  com- 
munication, modern  times  are  linked  with  ancient  times  by 
events  worthy  of  passing  notice.  To  these  same  great  roads 
through  Bath,  the  country,  in  the  last  century,  owed  in  a  large 
degree  the  postal  reform  and  extension  effected  by  two  public- 
spirited  men  of  the  old  city.  It  was  the  Foss  Way,  and  the 
Via  Julia,  and  the  Akeman  Street,  which,  under  other  names, 
enabled  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath  and  John  Palmer  of  Bath  to 
originate  and  carry  out  their  beneficent  schemes  for  quickening 
the  intercourse  of  the  country.  Thus  is  the  true  thread  of 
history  maintained.  In  the  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  indi- 
viduals, as  is  the  germ  so  is  the  development.  Great  deeds  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  one  age,  bring  forth  richer  fruit,  often 
unexpectedly,  in  subsequent  ages.  And  through  all  there  is  a  plan, 
if  we  could  but  see  it,  a  Divine,  all-pervading  plan,  harmonising 
schemes,  apparently  adverse,  and  conducing  to  the  general  good. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  add  a  few  words  on  a  point  which  I 
may  have  failed  to  make  sufficiently  clear.  My  purpose  in 
choosing  the  subject  of  this  address  was  not  merely  to  magnify 
the  city  which  the  Society  honours  with  its  visit.  I  endeavour 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  to  our  attachment  to  a  place 
should  be  our  desire  to  guard  against  one-sided  or  exaggerated 
ideas  respecting  it.  I  confess  I  have  very  little  taste  for  the 
narrower  range  of  Archaeological  inquiries  ;  I  have  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  student  who  would  expatiate  on  a  corbel,  or 
a  window,  or  a  clerestory,  or  even  an  entire  church,  on  mere 
grounds  of  local  or  technical  interest,  with  no  reference  to  large 
questions  in  science  or  history.  Surely,  if  our  pursuits  are  to 
have  any  real  value,  they  should  always  lead  from  small  to  great 
objects.  Be  as  accurate  and  pains-taking  as  possible  ;  spare  no 
time  in  sifting  facts  and  establishing  proofs,  but  always  keep  in 
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view  the  higher  purposes  of  investigation.  Rise  as  often  as  you 
can  from  minute  things  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or  a 
particular  period,  to  the  vast  comprehensive  sequence,  moral  and 
material,  so  wonderfully  developed  in  successive  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  world. 

With  feelings  like  these  I  have  wished  to  regard  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Eadgar  in  Bath  Abbey.  If  we  are  only  interested 
in  the  event  because  it  occurred  in  this  city,  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  considering  it  here  to  day.  But  if  we  look  at 
it  as  a  central  point,  to  which  many  historical  lines  converge, 
lines  of  permanent  importance,  far  beyond  Bath,  far  beyond 
Somersetshire,  then  our  anniversary  is  well  employed.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  that  the  place  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  in- 
significant as  it  may  have  been,  compared  with  many  places  of 
the  present  day,  had  yet  been  known  a  thousand  years  ;  the  old 
old  borough,  the  far-famed  Aquae  Solis,  where  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world  had  had  grand  temples,  and  luxurious  villas, 
and  stately  monuments.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  when 
those  temples  and  villas  and  monuments  were  deserted,  the 
altars  of  heathen  deities  became  replaced,  through  a  century 
and  half,  by  simple  British  churches,  and  these  in  their  turn  by 
Saxon  monasteries  ;  an  unmistakeable  proof  that  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind  were  always  cared  for.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  when  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  conferred  as  to 
the  place  of  the  solemn  inauguration  they  should  have  fixed  on 
one  of  the  three  great  Roman  towns,25  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  battle  of  Deorham — a  battle  not  only  making  the  land  of 
the  Somersaetas  the  first  English  settlement,  not  only  adding 
this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Gloucester  to  the  conqueror's 
territory,  but  deciding  the  fate  of  Britain  for  ever.  Quite 
as  ample,  I  think,  is  the  field  of  thought  opened  out  by  the 
particular  time  of  the  Coronation.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the 
tales  about  the  termination  of  the  penance  for  the  young  King's 
transgressions  would  be  almost  puerile.  When  Dunstan  placed 
(25).  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester. 
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the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eadgar  he  celebrated  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  ;  he  glorified  the  fact  that,  whereas  there  had 
been  cruel  wars  and  divided  territory,  there  was  now  universal 
tranquility  and  a  united  England.  When  he  gathered  together 
"  the  monks  and  wise  men  "  from  so  many  places  far  and  near, 
it  was  because  the  time  had  come,  in  his  opinion  at  least  (and 
he  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman  as  well  as  prelate),  it 
was  because  he  believed  the  time  had  come  to  declare  with  no 
faltering  voice  what  should  be  the  future  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  realm,  and  how  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  could  best  be 
promoted.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  is  a  question,  of 
course,  into  which  I  have  not  entered  ;  his  point  of  view  was 
very  different  from  our's  ;  and  if  our  studies  have  no  other  ten- 
dency they  ought  to  have  this — to  lead  us  to  judge  of  men  and 
things  rather  by  the  circumstances  which  made  them  what  they 
were,  than  by  those  in  which  we  are  placed.26 

Let  me  be  pardoned  if  I  have  said  too  much  on  the  spirit 
with  which  my  own  subject  in  particular,  and  Archaeological 

(26).  There  is  an  historical  question  which  I  was  unable  to  discuss  in  my 
address,  but  yet  seems  to  deserve  some  thought  :  May  not  the  Coronation  at 
Bath,  while  justifiable  and  even  desirable  on  some  accounts,  have  yet  been  a 
display  of  unusual  pageantry,  and  an  assumption  of  territorial  power,  incon- 
sistent with  the  popular  traditions  ?  Mr.  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  I., 
p.  152.,  says,  "  The  king  is  in  truth  essentially  one  with  the  people  ;  from  among 
them  he  springs  ;  by  them  and  their  power  he  reigns  ;  from  them  he  receives 
his  name  ;  but  his  land  is  like  their' s,  private  property  ;  one  estate  does  not  owe 
allegiance  to  another  as  in  the  feudal  system,  and  least  of  all  is  the  monstrous 
fiction  admitted  even  for  a  moment,  that  the  king  is  owner  of  all  the  land  in  a 
country."  M.  Thierry,  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  London  Ed.  1851, 
p.  29,  writes  of  the  period  of  the  Coronation,  though  he  does  not  expressly  men- 
tion the  event  :  "  These  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  conceived  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  power.  They  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
pomp  before  unknown  and  they  ceased  to  be  popular  like  their  predecessors  ; 
who  taking  the  people  for  their  counsellor  in  all  things  found  it  always  ready 
to  perform  that  which  it  had  itself  decreed.  (A.D.  975  to  980.)  Thence  arose 
great  causes  of  national  weakness  in  England.  Great  as  she  thenceforth  ap- 
peared under  chiefs  to  describe  whose  titles  of  honour  filled  many  lines,  she 
was  in  reality  less  capable  of  resisting  an  external  enemy  than  when  reduced 
to  a  small  number  of  provinces,  but  governed  without  either  ostentation  or 
despotism,  her  national  laws  bore  no  other  superscription  than  '  I,  Alfred,  K^ng 
of  the  West  Saxons.'  "  Whatever  the  statesman-like  qualities  of  Dunstan 
may  have  been,  he  was  probably  unable  to  foresee  this. 
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subjects  generally  should  be  considered.  At  the  commencement 
of  another  meeting,  before  we  again  resume  our  pleasant  tasks, 
I  might  have  wished  to  recommend  the  application  of  the 
widening  principle  to  both  departments  of  the  subjects  which 
will  engage  our  attention.  But  gladly  escaping  from  my  own 
imperfect  attempts,  I  call  to  mind  the  powerful  words  on  this 
vital  point  of  a  former  President  of  the  Society  five  years  ago  at 
the  meeting  at  Crewkerne  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  possibly 
add  anything  to  what  was  said  on  that  occasion.  I  remember 
how  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  labourers  in  the 
various  fields  of  knowledge  which  are  open  to  us  "  the  political 
historian,  the  primaeval  antiquary,  the  palaeontologist,  and  the 
geologist,  all  deal  with  successive  acts  of  one  great  drama."  I 
remember  how  he  reminded  us  that  "  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  which  gave  the  land  its  present  form  did  but  call  into 
being  the  theatre  of  the  events  of  the  seventh  century  and  of 
the  ninth,  providing  the  fastnesses  which  in  due  time  were  to 
shelter  the  Briton  against  the  English  and  the  English  against 
the  Dane."  I  remember  how  he  impressed  upon  us  that  even 
in  our  gropings  into  unrecorded  times  we  were  still  "  dealing 
with  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of  his  earliest  culture,  the 
history  of  those  rude  strivings  which  grew  into  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  of  those  rude  stirrings  of  the  mind  which  grew 
into  philosophy  and  religion  and  political  life."  And,  profiting 
I  trust  by  teachings  so  wise,  we  shall  now  once  more  visit  our 
churches  and  our  hill  sides,  disposed  to  apply  day  by  day  the 
truth  that  "  all  these  various  objects,  from  the  ancient  rivers  and 
the  everlasting  hills  to  the  latest  work  of  the  craft  of  man's 
hand  and  the  cunning  of  his  heart,  all  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  study,  because  all  join  to  form  one  vast  volume,  in  which  is 
written  in  different  tongues  and  in  different  characters,  but  in 
tongues  and  characters  none  of  which  fail  to  find  an  interpreter 
among  us,  the  history  of  the  land  itself  and  of  those  who  from 
the  earliest  times  have  dwelled  within  it."27 

(27).  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  volxviii.,  p.  16. 
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The  Earl  of  Cork  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  interesting  address.  To  many  present  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Murch  must  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  noble 
Abbey  Church.  He  could  not  speak  of  that  building  without 
calling  to  mind  the  good  work  which  had  been  done  there  by 
the  skilful  and  patient  labour  of  one,  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
have  seen  there  that  day,  who  was  well  known  and  highly  valued 
by  that  Society,  Mr.  J.  Irvine. 

Mr.  Freeman  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 
The  delay  of  the  coronation  of  King  Eadgar  was  a  puzzle,  and 
he  considered  that  Mr.  Murch  had  left  this  question  still  un- 
touched ;  it  was  one  upon  which  he  could  throw  no  light 
himself. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President,  after  thanking  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  resolution,  begged,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  that  all  Members  of  the 
Society  would  consider  the  Institution  free  to  them  during  their 
visit.  In  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Admiral  Paynter,  who  was 
prevented  by  the  duties  of  his  office  from  being  present,  he 
invited  the  Members  to  lunch  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
kind  hospitality.    The  Members  then  visited 

Ifh^  Jtbbeg  (purlin 

Mr.  Freeman  called  the  party  to  a  spot  on  the  north-east 
of  the  church.  From  this  point  he  said  they  could  see  its 
main  features.  It  was  small  as  compared  with  many  cathedral 
churches,  for  after  it  had  been  nearly  ruined  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Bishop  King  rebuilt  it  upon  the  nave 
only  of  the  older  church.  At  the  east  end  of  the  present  building 
were  some  remains  of  the  Romanesque  church.  Two  things 
would  strike  the  eye  at  once — the  peculiar  shape  of  the  tower  and 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  clerestory,  and  these  two  things 
always  went  together.    They  belonged  to  a  type  of  church  of 
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which  there  were  several  examples  in  this  part  of  England,  as 
S.  Mary  Redcliff,  Sherborne  Minster,  and  the  Priory  Church 
at  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Both  at  S.  Mary  Redcliff  and 
at  Bath  Abbey  the  transepts  were  singularly  narrow,  which  was 
done  in  order  to  get  the  effect  of  great  height  in  that  part  of 
the  church.  The  central  tower  of  course  should  be  square,  but 
with  narrow  transepts  they  must  either  not  have  a  central 
tower  at  all,  as  at  S.  Mary  Redcliff,  or  else  one  which  departed 
from  the  ordinary  shape.  The  transepts  being  so  much  nar- 
rower than  the  nave  the  tower  becomes  oblong,  being  broader 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  narrower  on  the  north  and  south.  If 
he  rightly  remembered,  the  pinnacles  on  the  tower  and  the  east 
end  were  not  there  many  years  ago,  but  merely  battlemented 
turrets,  and  whether  these  turrets  were  good  or  bad,  they  fell  in 
with  the  general  conception  of  the  building.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain love  of  squareness  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
windows.  In  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  they  would  look 
for  a  square-headed  window  they  would  find  one,  namely  in  the 
east  end.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  have  the  east  window  of  a 
minster  with  a  square  head.  Some  persons  at  one  time  pulled  it 
about  and  blocked  it  up — improved  it  perhaps — but  destroyed 
a  piece  of  history.  People  generally  did  so  when  they 
did  these  things.  They  destroyed  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  church  when  they  destroyed  the  square  head  of  the 
window,  and  also  another  in  not  leaving  the  turrets.  When 
people  got  old  buildings  into  their  hands  and  thought  that 
they  could  improve  them,  it  was  all  up  with  them.  He  was 
glad  to  see  the  corners  of  the  square  head  opened  again. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
where  he  continued  his  remarks.  He  said  that  now  they 
were  under  cover  from  the  sun,  he  would  say  what  should 
strictly  have  been  his  beginning.  It  was  nothing  short  of 
saying  what  the  building  was,  for  he  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
the  views  people  generally  took  with  regard  to  it.  It  was  com- 
monly called  Bath  Abbey,  and  in  that  name  he  said  he  would 
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comment  on  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  it  was  really  the  secon- 
dary cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  As 
a  Wells  man  he  was  bound  to  say  secondary,  and  history  bore 
him  out  in  it.  The  hishopstool  of  this  diocese  was  originally 
placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrew,  at  Wells,  in  the  time  of 
Eadward  the  Elder.  Just  before  and  just  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest came  the  great  movement  for  removing  the  seats  of  the 
Bishops  from  small  places  to  larger  ones,  as  from  Crediton  to 
Exeter,  Sherborne  to  Salisbury,  and  others  ;  all  of  which  took 
place  within  a  few  years  of  the  coming  of  William  the  Norman. 
It  was  a  continental  idea  ;  not  an  English  one.  In  these 
islands  the  Bishop  was  the  Bishop  of  a  district,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  a  tribe  ;  but  not  of  a  city.  He  had  not,  neces- 
sarily, more  to  do  with  a  city  than  with  the  rest  of  his  diocese. 
In  early  times,  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  Bishops  took 
their  titles  from  the  tribes  or  district  over  which  they  had 
ecclesiastical  control.  Just  as  now  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  we 
find  titles  taken  from  districts  as  Meath,  Ossory,  Argyll  and  the 
Isles,  and  such  like  ;  so  we,  too,  had  the  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons,  East  Angles,  and  so  forth.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
the  city  was  everything.  The  Bishop  was,  first  of  all,  Bishop  of 
the  city;  and,  in  a  secondary  way,  of  the  territory  round  about  it. 
But  when  in  early  days  an  English  tribe  embraced  Christianity, 
the  Bishop  of  the  tribe  took  his  title  from  it,  and  not  from  the 
name  of  a  city.  The  Bishop's  seat  of  this  part  of  England 
was  set  up  at  Wells,  which  was  a  small  place.  In  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  the  Bishop  was  one  John  de  Villula,  a  French- 
man, who  had  the  continental  idea  of  a  bishoprick.  He  despised 
Wells,  and  wished  to  move  his  see  to  the  older  and  more 
important  city  Bath.  They  in  Wells  looked  upon  his  name 
with  great  dislike,  for  he  forsook  them,  and  did  them  every 
conceivable  mischief.  He  came  and  planted  his  seat  in  the 
existing  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This,  of  course,  put 
an  end  to  the  line  of  Abbots.  The  Bishop,  however,  could 
not  exercise  the  needful  authority  over  the  monks,  and  so  there 
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arose  the  distinct  government  of  Prior  and  Convent.  When  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  church  at 
Bath  made  surrender  to  Henry  VIII,  just  as  in  other  like  cases. 
That  did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  rights  of  the  cathedral 
Chapter  of  the  older  cathedral  church  at  Wells.  The  great  dis- 
putes between  Bath,  and  Wells,  and  Glastonbury  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  as  to  the  title  of  the  Bishop,  were  finally 
settled  by  the  arrangement  that  the  Bishop  should  have  both 
churches,  be  called  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  he 
should  be  alternately  chosen  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells 
and  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bath.  At  the  dissolution  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Bath  ceased  to  sit  as  a  corporate  body, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W'ells  were  constituted  the  sole 
Chapter  for  the  election  of  the  Bishop,  but  the  Bishop  still  went 
on  keeping  the  old  title  of  Bath  and  Wells.  For  some  time 
after  the  see  was  first  joined  to  Bath  this  city  seemed  to  be 
much  more  thought  of,  the  Bishops  were  commonly  spoken 
of  as  Bishops  of  Bath  ;  and  the  church,  too,  was  much  more 
thought  of  than  the  one  at  Wells.  Afterwards  however  from 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  the  Bishops  lived  chiefly  at 
Wrells,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  church  there  than 
to  this  at  Bath ;  and  so  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Bath  church  fell  into  great  decay,  and  was  repaired  in  the  way 
he  had  told  them  outside,  by  building  a  new  church  on  the  site 
of  the  nave  of  the  older  one.  Now  they  would  see  how  the 
name  abbey  had  gone  on,  though  there  never  was  an  Abbot  of 
Bath  since  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  except  so  far  as  the  Bishop 
was  the  Abbot.  It  had  always  been  called  Bath  Abbey,  and  if 
they  applied  the  term  cathedral  to  it  people  would  not  know 
what  they  meant.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  term  abbey  should 
have  been  applied  to  two  cathedral  churches — Durham  and 
Carlisle — where  there  never  was  an  Abbot.  There  never  was  an 
Abbot  at  Durham,  except  so  far  as  the  Bishop  was  Abbot,  yet 
the  church  used  to  be  called  Durham  Abbey  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
term  had  now  gone  out.    And  though  the  name  of  abbey  had 
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ceased  to  be  used  at  Carlisle  in  connexion  with  the  church,  the 
precincts,  the  close,  the  college  or  cathedral  green  were  still  called 
after  the  abbey.  That  was  pretty  well  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Bath  Abbey.  When  the  Prior  and  Convent  made  surren- 
der to  Henry  VIII,  the  church  was  offered  to  the  parishioners 
by  the  King,  if  they  chose  to  buy  it  for  a  parish  church,  as 
was  done  in  several  other  cases.  At  Bath — and  he  hoped  he 
was  not  scandalizing  the  people — they  would  not  buy  the  church 
of  the  King,  and  the  lead  and  glass  and  everything  that  was 
worth  stripping  off  was  sold.  It  continued  in  this  state  until 
the  time  of  James  I,  when  Bishop  Montagu  set  it  up  again  as  a 
parish  church.  He  would  now  say  a  little — though  he  had  not 
much  to  say — about  the  architecture  of  the  building.  It  was 
manifest  at  the  first  sight  of  the  building  that  it  was  altogether 
uniform,  being  late  Perpendicular  in  style.  At  the  east  end 
there  was  a  small  portion  of  the  Norman  church  of  John  de 
Villula.  If  they  went  round  to  the  east  side  they,  would  see  the 
bases  of  some  Norman  columns,  which  were  the  only  frag- 
ments remaining  of  the  earlier  church.  They  would  see  for 
themselves  that  it  was  an  example  of  the  later  form  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  Here  the  capitals  were  plain,  they  had  no 
pretty  foliage  as  in  some  other  instances.  They  would  also 
observe  the  great  fondness  for  ogee  moulding  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  district,  Every  one  who  wrote  about  this  church 
began  to  find  fault  with  it  as  an  example  of  the  degradation  of 
the  mediaeval  architecture.  Now  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny, 
so  far  as  the  details  were  concerned,  that  this  was  true.  The 
capitals  were  of  no  great  beauty.  The  ogee  moulding,  which 
works  well  on  a  small  scale,  was  here  on  a  large  scale,  and  was 
certainly  not  satisfactory  ;  and,  what  was  a  greater  fault  still, 
they  had  a  four-centred  arch  for  a  pier  arch.  Now,  a  four- 
centred  arch,  which  did  for  a  window  or  a  doorway  or  a  tomb, 
did  not  do  well  for  the  main  arcade  of  a  building.  They  would 
see  that  it  came  of  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  throwing  every- 
thing into  a  great  height,  so  gaining  a  huge  clerestory.  If  he 
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remembered  rightly,  before  the  last  restoration  they  could  not 
see  the  square  heads  of  the  spandrels,  and  they  were  very 
rightly  brought  to  light  again,  though  the  window  would  have 
been  better  without  them.  The  square  head  did  not  suit  a  great 
window  like  this,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  fit  with  the 
vaulting,  but  it  was  quite  right  to  reproduce  it.  He  could  not 
help  giving  a  little  sigh  for  the  old  ceiling  of  the  nave.  They 
had  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  church,  and  made  it  a 
more  perfect  whole  by  carrying  the  fan  vault  over  the  nave 
as  well  as  the  choir.  Some  persons  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
vault  large  buildings,  but  here  was  one  thoroughly  well  and 
grandly  vaulted.  But  he  was  so  conservative  in  all  these  things 
that  he  confessed  a  lingering  wish  to  have  seen  the  old  ceiling 
left,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  ;  it  showed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  church  was  not  fully 
finished — they  had  not  yet  carried  on  their  vault  over  the  nave. 
When  Bishop  Montagu  set  the  church  up  again  he  must  have 
shrunk  from  so  great  a  work  as  vaulting  the  nave,  and  so  put  a 
ceiling  over  it — a  very  valuable  one.  It  was  the  old  type  of  the 
cove  roof  of  the  district,  carried  out  in  a  sort  of  Jacobean  form ; 
it  was  flat  and  low,  still  it  was  an  old  local  roof,  with  the  details 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  old  ceiling  did  not  stand  alone, 
for  there  were  several  in  other  parts  of  the  country — there  was 
one  at  Axbridge.  It  was  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  ;  the  last 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  which  began  with  the  barrel  stone- 
vaulted  roofs,  went  on  from  stone  to  the  wooden  cove  roofs,  and 
ended  in  the  plastered  ceilings  of  James  I.  It  was  not  to  be 
compared  for  grace  with  the  grand  vaulting  they  had  now,  but 
it  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  building — it  told  how  it  was 
left  unfinished,  and  restored  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and,  as  a 
conservative  antiquary,  he  would  rather  see  Bishop  Montagu's 
ceiling  there  than  the  grand  stone  roof  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Still  it  was  a  noble  work,  and  made  the  church  a  perfect  whole, 
which  it  never  was  before. 
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On  leaving  the  Abbey  Church  the  Members  went  to  the 
Pump  Room,  where  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  undertook  the 
leadership  of  the  party.  He  said  that  they  were  then  standing 
near  what  was  probably  the  centre  of  the  Roman  forum,  and  that 
if  they  looked  across  the  other  side  of  the  way,  they  would 
see  where  Stalls  Church  formerly  stood,  that  church  was  built 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  Roman  temple — bits  of  it  were  embedded 
in  its  structure.  The  remains  of  another  temple,  which  they 
would  see  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  were  found 
underneath  the  Pump  Room,  when  excavations  were  being 
made  for  vaults.  During  the  process  of  excavation,  when  the 
White  Hart  was  taken  away,  and  the  new  Grand  Pump  Room 
Hotel  was  erected,  they  came  first  upon  mediaeval  remains,  then 
Norman,  then  Saxon,  then  upon  a  bed  of  alluvium — peat  and 
other  things — and  then  upon  the  Roman  foundations.  Here 
they  found  the  remains  of  the  platform  of  a  temple,  and  also 
surrounding  it  the  foundations  of  walls  which  had  formed  the 
basement  of  the  peristyle.  They  were  all  carefully  noted  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  who,  as  each  fragment  was  turned  up,  drew  it,  and 
then  united  them  in  a  plan.  It  had  been  said  that  the  abbey 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  was  not  at  all 
improbable,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Roman  baths,  of  which  many  fragments  had  been  discovered, 
were  situated  further  back,  and  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  exposing  a  very  fine  frontage,  and  forming  one  side  of 
the  forum.  They  were  very  elaborate  in  construction,  and  the 
portico  had  been  clearly  made  out  by  Mr.  Irvine  from  fragments 
and  by  measurements.  These  fragments  had  been  deposited  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  city  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, and  were  to  be  seen  in  that  building. 

At  the  Mineral  Waters  Hospital,  Mr.  Scarth  said  that,  before 
the  party  went  inside,  they  should  mark  the  remains  of  the 
mediaeval  wall,  built  on  the  Roman  foundations,  which  were, 
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perhaps,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The 
Roman  walls  had  been  destroyed  to  within  10  or  12  feet  of  their 
foundation,  and  the  medieval  walls  were  raised  upon  them. 
The  wall  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  city,  and  outside 
it  traces  of  interments  had  been  found.  Another  piece  of  the 
ancient  wall  was  to  be  seen  near  the  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Scarth 
was  forgetting  East  Gate. 

Mr,  Scarth  said  that  the  East  Gate  was  medieval,  but  in 
the  piece  of  wall  running  towards  the  Institution  the  older  work 
could  be  perfectly  traced. 

The  party  then  entered  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  and  went 
down  into  the  vaults,  where  there  were  remains  of  a  Roman  pave- 
ment, from  the  position  of  which,  Mr.  Scarth  remarked,  they 
would  observe  the  ancient  level  of  the  city.  The  pavement, 
which  was  discovered  when  the  hospital  was  erected,  was  in  situ, 
having  been  cleared  and  left  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found.  It  was  a  very  coarse  portion,  and  formed  the  external 
part  of  a  room.  At  the  Royal  United  Hospital  another  pave- 
ment had  since  been  opened,  but  though  it  had  been  protected 
the  air  and  damp  had  acted  very  detrimentally  upon  it.  The 
latter  piece  was  formerly  supported  on  pilae  or  columns,  and  when 
it  was  opened  it  looked  like  a  Turkey  carpet,  the  colours  were  so 
brilliant,  but  now  they  had  faded.  The  pavement  before  them 
did  not  rest  on  columns,  but  was  laid  on  the  earth  itself.  It 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  level  of  the  city  had 
been  raised.  When  buildings  had  been  pulled  down  only  a  part 
of  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  other  buildings  had 
been  erected  upon  the  debris,  and  so  the  level  of  the  city  had 
risen  almost  to  the  top  of  the  ancient  walls. 

At  the  Blue  Coat  School  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  another 
piece  of  Roman  pavement,  which  had  been  taken  up  and  placed 
immediately  over  its  original  place,  though  several  feet  higher. 
The  run  of  the  ancient  walls  was  about  the  run  of  the  present 
street,  and  the  pavements  they  had  seen  were  within  the  walls. 
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The  party  then  walked  through  the  Saw  Close  and  Westgate 
Buildings,  along  the  course  of  the  old  walls,  which  enclosed  a 
space  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  pentagon.  In  Westgate 
Buildings  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  Chandos  House,  one  of  the 
noted  houses  of  Bath, 

At  the  Royal  United  Hospital  the  party  went  down  into  a 
vault,  where  Mr.  Scarth  said  they  were  again  on  the  level  of  the 
Roman  city.  When  the  new  wing  of  the  Hospital  was  built  the 
pavement  before  them  had  clear  and  bright  colours,  which  had 
now  been  destroyed  by  the  damp.  In  this  instance  were  to  be 
seen  the  pilce,  or  small  pillars  supporting  the  floor,  which  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  various  buildings  that  had  been 
erected  there  from  time  to  time.  Yet  they  could  see  how 
the  hot  air  was  carried  underneath  the  floor,  and  there  was 
one  of  the  flue  tiles  remaining  in  position.  The  pavement 
was  in  situ.  When  it  was  found  the  debris  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  hospital  authorities  took  every  means  to  preserve  it ; 
but  do  what  they  would,  when  a  pavement  which  had  been 
covered  up  so  many  years  was  brought  to  light,  it  was 
sure  to  suffer  greatly.  Many  of  his  hearers  had,  doubtless, 
visited  the  very  interesting  pavements  at  Cirencester,  which 
were  some  of  the  most  striking  in  England,  the  colours  being 
very  fresh ;  indeed,  if  they  were  wetted  they  came  out  as 
bright  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  The  pattern  before  them 
was  simply  geometrical^  but  the  pavements  at  Cirencester  were 
filled  with  animals  of  various  kinds.  A  very  interesting  pave- 
ment had  been  laid  open  near  Newton  St.  Loe,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  Orpheus  playing  a  lyre,  and  various  animals  dancing 
around  him.  That  pavement  was  first  laid  down  in  the  railway 
station  at  Keynsham,  and  remained  there  some  years,  when  it 
was  taken  to  Bristol.  They  wanted  to  get  it  to  Bath,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so,  and  it  had  been  kept  locked  up  in  Bristol  ever 
since,  and  not  laid  down.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  Bristol 
gentlemen  were  present,  but  if  they  were,  he  hoped  they 
would  stir  up  the  persons  concerned.    They  had  established  an 
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Archa3ological  Society  for  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  a  first  act 
might  be  to  put  down  that  pavement  as  it  ought  to  be,  which 
would  not  be  very  difficult.  Mr.  Scarth  then  said  a  few  words 
about  a  beautiful  pavement  found  at  Chedworth,  about  six 
miles  from  Cirencester.  At  this  place  several  nice  pavements 
had  been  found,  and  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve  them,  and  had  formed  a  local 
museum.  It  was  curious  that  these  remains  were  only  found  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
They  did  not  find  them  in  the  North  of  England  beyond  Don- 
caster  and  Bedale,  in  Yorkshire.  All  this  part  of  England 
seemed  to  have  had  elegant  villas,  and  around  Bath  there  were 
very  many,  the  remains  of  which  had  been  found  and  the  sites 
made  out.  At  Wellow  there  was  a  pavement  worth  opening 
if  the  Society  had  had  time  to  visit  it. 

Mr.  Moore  suggested  a  geological  reason  why  these  pave- 
ments were  not  found  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  West  of  England.  It  might  be  that  the  material  of  which 
they  were  constructed  could  not  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  whiter  portion  of  the  tesserae  consisted  of  cubes 
of  white  lias,  which  abounded  in  the  West  of  England  ;  the 
darker  portion  was  of  blue  lias,  or  Pennant  rock  ;  and  the  red 
colours  which  they  saw  in  the  patterns  were  generally  of  some 
burnt  material.  He  should  also  like  to  make  one  remark  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  Eoman  houses.  He  thought 
he  should  be  borne  out  by  those  who  had  seen  Roman  remains 
opened,  that  they  never  found  another  story  above  the  rugged 
edges  of  the  stone  walls  which  were  uniformly  level  with  the 
pavements.  That,  he  thought,  might  be  explained  in  this  way 
—  that  the  Romans  built  the  superstructure  of  wood,  or  raised 
much  lighter  walls,  as  suited  their  purpose.  Whenever  a  Roman 
villa  was  discovered  they  often  found  plaster  painted  and 
coloured  in  various  ways,  but  no  stone  materials,  except  the 
thick  slabs  of  Pennant  stone  of  which  the  roof  was  composed. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Wilkinson  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore  in 
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his  opinions  as  to  the  materials  used  by  the  Romans  in  building 
their  houses  above  the  floor  level. 

Prebendary  Earle  said  there  was  a  word  used  by  the  Saxons 
for  that  particular  low  wall  on  which  the  upper  structure  was 
built — groundwall,  a  term  which  he  believed  still  existed  among 
some  masons  in  the  county.  It  was  also  equivalent  to  the 
podium  of  the  Greeks. 

Bishop  Clifford  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  custom  in 
Somersetshire  to  build  walls  to  the  ground-level  of  stone,  and 
the  upper  part  of  "  cob." 

Colonel  Pinney  said  that  it  had  struck  him  that  the  Romans 
might  have  built  higher  walls  on  the  more  massive  foundations 
to  support  the  stone  tiling  above.  He  asked  whether  the  pave- 
ment they  saw  might  not  have  been  the  floor  of  a  bath  heated 
by  a  hypocausto 

Mr.  Scarth  supposed  that  it  was  the  floor  of  an  ordinary 
living  room.  At  Chedworth  they  would  find  the  outside  stove 
quite  perfect. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
at  Pompeii  chambers  with  hypocausts  below  to  warm  them. 

Mr.  Scarth,  in  reference  to  the  colours  of  the  cubes  in  the 
pavements,  said  that  an  inventive  people  like  the  Romans  would 
soon  produce  colours  that  would  answer  their  purpose. 

The  party  were  then  conducted  to  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution,  passing  as  they  went  Weymouth  House  School, 
at  the  back  of  which,  Mr.  Scarth  said,  the  Roman  wall  had  run. 
At  the  Institution,  he  stated  that  the  Museum  contained  some 
of  the  most  perfect  remains  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  The 
date  of  the  earliest  of  them  might  probably  be  fixed  from  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus 
were  in  Britain  and  conquered  this  portion  as  far  as  the  Severn. 
Within  the  last  two  months  two  pigs  of  lead  had  been  discovered 
at  Charterhouse  on  Mendip,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian.  Those  hitherto  found  in  Britain  had  the  name  of 
Titus  associated  with  that  of  his  father.    These  must,  therefore, 
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have  been  cast  immediately  after  Vespasian  obtained  the  Imperial 
purple,  and  before  Titus  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  or  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  Pigs  of  lead,  also  of  a  later  date,  had  been  found  at 
Charterhouse.  The  earliest  pig  of  lead  found  in  Britain  was 
discovered  on  Mendip,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  Britannicus,  and 
showed  that  the  mines  there  must  have  paid  tribute  in  the  reign 
of  that  Emperor.  They  were,  therefore,  worked  probably  at 
an  earlier  date  than  a.d.  49  or  50. 

Mr.  Scarth  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  various  Roman 
remains  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  especially  the 
head  of  Medusa,  and  the  emblems  which  accompanied  it,  and 
shewed  that  the  temple  of  which  it  formed  the  pediment  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Minerva.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  emblems  of  the  goddess  Diana,  which  appear  upon  another 
and  smaller  pediment. 

The  Members  then  adjourned  to  the  large  room,  formerly 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Institution,  in  which  for  many  years 
Mr.  Moore's  rich  and  varied  geological  collection  has  been  placed. 

In  a  short  address,  Mr.  Moore  remarked  that,  though  he  did 
not  despise  the  comparatively  modern  remains  Mr.  Scarth  had 
been  discoursing  about,  which  had  a  great  interest,  especially  in 
Bath,  it  was  his  province  to  pass  backwards,  from  where  the 
antiquarian  left  off,  into  times  far  more  remote.  In  order  to 
have  as  complete  an  illustration  as  possible,  his  collection  com- 
menced with  the  natural  history  of  the  Roman  period,  and  passed 
downwards,  through  pre-historic  times,  to  the  more  ancient.  In 
this  he  had  been  assisted  by  the  discovery  of  two  stone  coffins 
on  Bathurst  Hill,  which  had  been  filled  in  with  a  beautiful 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  amongst  which  he  found  organic 
remains  of  the  Roman  period,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  coffins.  These  were  shewn,  as  well  as  the  mammalia  of  the 
period  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
he  had  referred  to  could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer  than  the 
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Mendip  Hills,  and  as  a  Roman  pig  of  lead  had  been  previously 
found  near  the  coffins,  he  concluded  their  occupants  had  probably 
to  do  with  the  minerals  of  that  district.  The  pre-historic 
followed  these  in  age,  and  in  the  collection  were  many  fine 
remains  of  Elephas  primigenius,  Bubalus  moschatus,  and  other 
extinct  species  from  the  mammal  drift,  and  from  the  Somerset- 
shire caves.  So  abundant  were  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  Bath  basin,  and  in  the  gravel  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
elephants  were  represented  therein  by  hundreds. 

Passing  hurriedly  over  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  beds,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  great  oolite  of  the  Bath  district  was  not 
so  rich  in  specimens  as  some  others.  Mr.  Moore  then  dwelt 
more  fully  upon  the  liassic  series  he  had  gathered  together  in 
the  Museum  of  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  proud,  as 
it  was  probably  the  most  extensive,  and  had  more  new  and 
typical  species  than  any  other  collection.  Some  of  the  reptilia 
were  more  especially  referred  to  as  being  in  so  perfect  a  state  of 
preservation  that  not  only  were  their  original  soft  skins  preserved, 
but  their  last  meals  had  been  retained  undigested  in  their 
stomachs  for  ages.  Noticing  the  latter  fact  in  connexion  with 
a  beautiful  example  of  Teleosaurus  Moorei,  Deslongchamps, 
Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  first  exhibited  this  specimen  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Society  at  Taunton  in  1 849,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  delight  expressed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  who  was  present,  when 
these  facts  were  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
time  they  met,  and  it  was  the  last  scientific  meeting  that  veteran 
geologist  ever  attended.  The  bed  of  upper  lias  from  whence 
these  reptilia  came  also  contained  fish,  of  which  he  possessed 
many  new  species,  cuttle  fish,  Crustacea,  many  fossil  insects, 
fruits,  &c,  examples  of  which  were  exhibited.  The  remains 
from  the  lower  lias  were  then  referred  to,  especially  the  fine 
series  of  Ichthyosauri  and  Pksiosauri,  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Museum  are  crowded,  and  in  the  table-cases  many  new  and 
typical  species  were  found.     Notable  amongst  these  was  a 
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series  of  corals.  Not  more  than  about  seven  species  had  been 
found  in  the  lias  until  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  a 
liassic  deposit  in  South  Wales  nearly  forty  new  species,  all  of 
which  were  found  in  an  area  of  only  a  few  square  yards. 

At  the  base  of  the  lower  lias  were  some  beds  about  fifty  feet 
in  thickness,  but  more  largely  developed  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps. 
By  some  geologists  these  had  been  classed  with  the  lower  lias, 
by  others  with  the  triassic  beds.  As  these,  including  the  bone 
bed,  possessed  a  special  fauna,  Mr.  Moore  had  proposed  the  name 
of  "  The  Rhastic  Beds/'  which  had  been  accepted  in  geological 
nomenclature.  The  organic  remains  of  this  series  were  of  great 
interest,  as  they  included  the  oldest  known  mammalia,  the  Micro- 
lestes  Moorei,  Owen,  and  Microlestes  Antiquus,  Plieninger,  also 
Thecodont  and  other  reptilia,  and  remains  of  fish.  These 
Mr.  Moore  pointed  out,  and  especially  referred  to  a  tray  con- 
taining more  than  70,000  teeth  of  the  Acrodus.  The  Members 
of  the  Society  would  remember  that  at  one  of  the  excursions  of 
the  Frome  meeting  he  had  taken  them  to  the  spot  from  whence 
they  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Moore  concluded  his  observations  by  remarking  that  the 
chief  object  of  his  work  was  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the 
ancient  natural  history  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Bath 
district  and  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  hoped  he  had 
to  some  extent  been  successful.  He  had  not  been  able  to  notice 
remains  from  the  still  older  deposits.  Everything  in  the  Museum 
was  stratigraphically  arranged,  and  as  the  collection  was  freely 
open  to  the  public,  he  trusted  it  would  be  more  and  more  used 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  study. 

When  referring  to  the  new  gallery,  Mr.  Moore  expressed  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  Mr.  Cossham,  who  had  liberally  placed 
£500  in  his  hands  for  its  erection,  thereby  enabling  him  not  only 
to  enlarge  the  collection,  but  also  to  make  its  scientific  arrange- 
ments more  complete. 

At  6  p.m.  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Grand  Hotel.  After  dinner  a  few  toasts  were  drunk. 
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The  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  at  7.30,  and 
was  fairly  attended. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Grammar  and 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,"  which  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He 
considered  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  placing  the 
boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  dialects  at  the  river 
Parret ;  a  mistake  which  would  be  found  in  many  places,  and 
which  ran  through  the  interesting  Introduction  to  the  Somerset- 
shire Glossary.  The  real  boundary  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Quantock  range. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  Society  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Elworthy  for  having  brought  forward  a  subject  which  in  their 
investigations  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county  they  had  over- 
looked, for,  after  all,  the  speech  of  a  district  was  its  greatest 
antiquity.  They  were  wearied  with  the  kind  of  glossaries 
which  put  down  as  characteristic  of  a  district  words  not  used 
in  high  polite  book-English  ;  Mr.  Elworthy  had  given  them 
something  very  different  from  that,  he  gave  them  the  real 
life  of  the  speech  he  was  talking  about.  Pie  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  they  had  not  been  told  in  what  the  dialect  of 
West  differed  from  that  of  East  Somerset.  As  to  the  river 
Parret  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  ever  been  called  a  boundary 
of  language.  There  was  no  authority  for  such  a  term  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  he  had  never  called  the  Parret  anything  more 
than  the  mark  of  one  of  the  waves  of  conquest.  The  boundary 
of  dialects  would  have  to  be  fixed  wherever  Mr.  Elworthy, 
or  anyone  else  who  knew  the  details,  fixed  it.  A  river,  as 
Arnold  said  long  ago,  was  no  great  boundary — the  mountain 
was  the  boundary.  The  old  speech  would  have  gone  on  in  the 
hill  country  of  the  Quantocks  long  after  the  people  of  the  plains 
spoke  nothing  but  West  Saxon.  Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of  the  double 
negative  being  called  bad  grammar  ;  if  anyone  ever  said  so  he 
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was  a  very  great  fool  for  his  pains.  The  double  negative  was 
the  real  old  thing  in  every  language.  Mark  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Greek  they  had  the  double 
negative,  because  they  had  it  in  its  old  natural  form.  They 
had  no  double  negative  in  Latin  because  they  had  it  only  in  an 
artificial  form.  In  the  early  form  of  language  everyone  piled 
his  negatives  one  on  top  of  another  to  emphasize  his  expressions, 
and  that  additional  strength  of  negation  was  afforded  till  men 
found  out  some  such  dogma  as  that  two  negatives  made  an 
affirmative,  and  so  the  form  of  our  grand  old  speech  was  lost. 
Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of  the  double  negative  in  French,  but  there 
was  none  there  ;  it  was  merely  that  certain  words  had  been  so 
constantly  coupled  with  the  real  negatives  that  they  were 
received  into  every  day  use,  and  so  they  got  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  language  which  wants  to  say  nobody  saying 
somebody — personne.  The  only  similar  idiom  in  our  own  lan- 
guage— not  exactly  a  polite  expression — was  when  people  talked 
about  "  devil  a  bit/'  He  did  not  quite  understand  what  Mr. 
Elworthy  meant  by  the  comparison  of  the  West  Somersetshire 
pronunciation  of  come  with  the  modern  German.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  the  remark  about  v  and  fy  and  with  the 
beautiful  instinct  by  which  people  saw  the  difference  between  a 
genuine  native  word  and  a  foreign  word,  and  would  not  extend 
the  old  usage  to  the  new  comer.  In  the  interchangeable  character 
of  v  and  f9  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  saw  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
the  Greek.  Now3  here  came  a  very  ugly  thing,  so  many 
people  were  getting  to  say  there  was  some  strange  non-Arian 
element  here  among  us.  Tacitus  said  something  of  the  same 
sort  long  ago.  Here  more  lately  was  Mr.  Huxley  saying  so, 
and  Mr.  Dawkins  had  been  doing  the  same.  They  had  really 
thought  that  if  they  were  not  Dutchmen  they  were  nothing 
worse  than  Welsh  ;  but  here  was  an  undersigned  coincidence 
of  many  people  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  by  wholly  different 
rules,  and  that  made  the  thing  terribly  ugly — one  did  not  like 
to  look  it  in  the  face  at  all.    There  was  one  other  matter  he 
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wanted  to  mention  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Elworthy  spoke  of 
some  forms  of  the  first  person  pronoun  not  in  use.    Would  he 
say  what  form  was  in  use  % 
Mr.  Elworthy — Simply  "  I." 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  was  a  pity.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
West  Somerset  folk  said  something  like  Ch,  because  it  ought  to 
be  Ich.  He  had  seen  it  in  so  many  books  that  he  hoped  it  would 
turn  up  somewhere  or  other.  In  conclusion  he  must  express  his 
hope  that  Mr.  Elworthy  would  go  on  with  his  researches,  and 
extend  them  over  the  county  border,  and  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  books  of  people  who  looked  at  the  question  from  other 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  Earle  said  he  thought  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Elworthy 
a  most  admirable  innovation,  and  one  which  promised  good 
fruit,  if  treated  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  by  him. 
Dialect  was  to  be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quality  of 
poetry — by  the  ear,  and  not  by  the  logical  faculty.  Like  Mr. 
Freeman,  he  expected  to  hear  a  contrast  drawn  between  the 
different  dialects  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  county,  but  he  had 
heard  something  much  more  satisfactory.  He  recommended 
this  as  a  sphere  of  great  interest  for  young  men  with  their  ears 
open.  They  wanted  the  dialects  illustrated,  not  by  mere  lists 
of  words,  but  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which  the  words 
were  used,  the  sentences  in  which  they  came,  and  the  tone  of 
voice  and  temper  in  which  they  were  spoken.  He  thought  the 
kindred  studies  of  geography,  politics,  and  history  could  only 
be  bound  together  and  clamped  in  one  by  a  full  understanding 
of  the  original  dialects  that  had  developed  in  any  area,  because 
dialects  expressed  the  character  of  the  races  with  which  history 
and  politics  have  to  deal.  There  were  few  countries  in  which 
dialect  could  be  really  effectively  studied,  because  the  popula- 
tions had  from  various  causes  suffered  such  great  disturbances. 
A  population  was  wanted  that  had  been  stationary  for  something 
like  a  thousand  years.  In  Somersetshire  they  had  a  real 
middle  term  between  the  Devonian  dialect  and  the  language  of 
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society  at  the  present  time.  In  England,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  except  Italy,  could  this  intensely  interesting 
subject  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Mr,  Odgers  hoped  that  the  different  dialects  would  be 
tabulated,  or  else  within  perhaps  thirty  years  they  might  be  lost 
altogether.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Elworthy  had  ever  met 
with  cliam  for  I  am,  a  form  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Hughes 
and  others  in  dialect  verse. 

Mr.  Elworthy  said  that  he  only  could  speak  of  facts,  and  if 
they  did  not  fit  in  with  theories  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  theories.  As  regards  Mr.  Freeman's  assertion  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  had  called  the  Parret  a  boundary  of 
dialect,  he  could  assure  him  that  that  opinion  was  advanced  by 
Jennings. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  he  knew  nothing  about  Jennings.  What 
he  wished  to  say  was  that  in  speaking  of  the  Parret  as  a  boun- 
dary, he  and  other  students  of  history  meant  that  it  was  for  a 
time  a  boundary  of  conquest,  and  therefore  for  so  long  a  boun- 
dary of  races  also. 

Mr.  Elworthy  could  assure  Mr.  Freeman  that  Jennings 
was  a  widely  recognised  authority  on  matters  of  dialect.  He 
had  never  met  with  the  form  cham,  and  did  not  believe  that  it 
existed. 

Mr.  Freeman  :  How  then  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hughes  and  others28  thought  that  people  did  say  ch  and  cham  ? 

Bishop  Clifford  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Roman  Military 
Roads  through  Somerset,"  which  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He 
considered  that  the  road  made  for  the  use  of  the  Legion 
Augusta  from  Caerleon  through  Bath  to  Silchester,  having 
passed  through  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent),  must  then  have  gone 

(28).  Shakespeare  amongst  them,  in  the  part  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear, 
Act  iv.  6.  This  reference  is  given  in  the  Glossary.  It  does  not  seem  to  prove 
that  this  and  cognate  forms  are  in  their  right  place  in  a  glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire dialect,  but  the  compilers  say,  ' 4  This  form  occurs  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Merriott.1'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Elworthy  will  make  a 
special  point  of  investigating  the  value  of  this  assertion. 
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on  to  Henbury,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Abone  of  the 
Itinerary.  The  next  station  was  Trajectus,  which  he  thought 
was  Bitton,  for  it  was  pure  assumption  to  say  that  the  passage 
was  across  the  Severn.  Thence  it  was  probable  that  the  road 
led  to  Bath  over  the  high  ground  by  the  Lansdown  camps. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  Bishop 
was  right  in  placing  Abone,  the  landing  place  of  the  troops,  at 
Henbury.  With  respect  to  the  claim  of  Sudbury  camp  which 
had  been  considered  and  rejected  by  the  Bishop,  it  was  difficult 
to  come  to  any  decision,  as  only  about  half  of  it  was  left,  for  it 
was  continually  being  carried  into  the  Severn.  They  could  not 
therefore  picture  to  themselves  what  might  have  happened  in 
Roman  times. 

Mr.  Scarth  had  prepared  a  paper  on  u  Roman  Somerset/' 
with  special  reference  to  recent  discoveries  in  Bath,  but  as  it 
was  growing  late  he  only  gave  an  epitome  of  it.  The  paper  is 
printed  in  extenso  in  Part  II.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Scarth 
said  that  he  was  preparing  a  complete  synopsis  of  all  traces  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Somerset,  to  be  illustrated  by  a  map  of 
Roman  Somerset,  which  might  be  of  considerable  historical  value 
in  time  to  come.  If  he  gave  the  labour  which  such  a  work 
entailed,  would  the  Society  undertake  the  cost  of  printing  ? 

The  President  thought  the  expense  was  one  which  might 
very  properly  be  borne  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  Society  he  could  not  recommend  the  Committee  to  embark 
in  any  scheme  of  publication  besides  that  of  the  volume  of 
Proceedings.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Scarth  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  design,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Society  would  be  better  able  to  help  it  forward  if  he  should 
still  wish  it.  The  smallness  of  the  yearly  subscription,  which 
had  formed  a  topic  of  discussion  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
prevented  the  Society  from  carrying  out  this  and  other  like 
schemes,  which  properly  belonged  to  its  work. 

The  Meeting  then  ended. 
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The  party  left  the  Guildhall  at  10  a.m.,  and  the  first  halt  was 
made  at 

At  the  Church  Mr.  Scarth  said  that  the  Manor  of  Bathampton 
was,  at  least  after  1087,  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Bath.  At 
the  dissolution  the  rectory  and  the  advowson  were  granted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  In  the  porch  were  two  figures 
of  the  time  of  Edward  II  and  Edward  III.  These  two  figures, 
and  the  one  now  in  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  once  stood  in  the 
south  aisle.  They  were  moved  when  the  building  was  restored 
by  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park.  The  church  had  also  been  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  restorers  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  though  in  the  chancel  a  bit  of  Early  English 
work  is  left.  The  building  itself,  after  two  restorations,  is  not 
of  much  architectural  interest.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is 
a  figure  let  into  the  outside  of  the  east  wall. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  Mr.  Planche,  the  Somerset  Herald,  and 
the  most  eminent  authority  in  England  on  matters  of  costume, 
had  decided  that  the  figure  represented  a  bishop,  and  was  of  the 
11th  century.  He  pointed  out  in  accordance  with  this  decision 
the  head  of  the  pastoral  staff,  and  the  outline  of  the  chasuble, 
the  ends  of  the  stole  and  the  vittos  of  the  mitre.  The  alb  was 
ornamented  with  a  zigzag  pattern,  which  gave  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  ruff.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  sculpture 
were  certainly  rude,  but  it  was  a  monument  of  great  antiquity 
and  interest.  He  had  made  a  drawing  of  it,  but  a  more  exact 
one  should  be  made  and  engraved  in  the  Society's  volume. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Planche,  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  a  representation  of  a  female  figure,  for  no 
bishop  would  wear  a  veil,  and  he  saw  a  veil  hanging  down  from 
the  head  behind. 
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Mr.  Scarth  replied  that,  the  vox  populi  always  said  that  it 
was  the  figure  of  a  female,  but  those  who  were  well  informed  on 
the  subject  of  costume,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  costume, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Planche. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  vox  populi. 

Mr.  Hunt  called  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  waist,  which 
marked  the  figure  as  that  of  a  female. 

Archbishop  Errington  had  never  seen  a  chasuble  so  short  as 
that  which  Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  should  not  like  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Planche,  and  he  considered  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
episcopal  habit  were  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Wood  thought  that  the  figure  had  been 
recently  defaced  ;  he  asked  whether  the  pastoral  staff  did  not 
necessarily  mark  the  figure  as  that  of  a  bishop  or  abbot. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  he  thought  that  was  not  the  case  by  any 
means. 

Bishop  Clifford  thought  that  what  went  round  the  neck 
was  a  female's  collar  or  ruff,  and  that  there  was  not  anything  like 
the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  observed.  There  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  veil,  and  there  was  no  mitre  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had  never  known  an  alb  crimped  like  that,  which  was  pointed 
out  as  an  alb  by  Mr.  Scarth.  The  dress  was  cut  narrow  at  the 
wrists  and  drawn  in  at  the  waist,  which  might  be  the  case  with 
the  dress  of  a  woman,  but  not  with  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic  ; 
it  was  also  too  short,  not  reaching  below  the  ancles.  He  had 
never  seen  a  chasuble  so  short  as  this  dress,  yet  there  was  no 
sign  of  either  chasuble  or  stole  beneath  it.  The  staff  was  in 
the  right  hand,  whereas  that  of  a  bishop  is  always  in  the  left. 

Mr,  Earle  pointed  out  the  wimple  ;  he  did  not  remember 
any  drawing  which  would  settle  the  .Order  to  which  the  sculptured 
lady  belonged. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  only  advanced  the  particulars  given 
by  Mr.  Planche  to  the  Archaeological  Association  of  Great 
Britain.    The  figure  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  when  the 
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Association  visited  Bathampton.  He  still  thought  that  the  dress 
was  that  of  a  Bishop. 

Mr.  Earle  suggested  that  the  figure  might  be  far  earlier  than, 
it  appeared,  anyone  present  supposed  from  the  late  discussion.29 
He  hoped  that  some  effectual  means  would  be  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  injury. 

(29).  This  figure  should  be  compared  with  the  fragment  of  a  bass- 
relief  found  in  a  Roman  villa  at  Wellow  near  Bath,  and  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1851.  It  is  published  in 
Mr.  Scarth's  Notices  of  Roman  Bath,  p.  1 14.  The  fragment  contains  portions 
of  three  figures,  one  male  and  two  females.  The  heads  of  all  three  have 
perished,  but  the  collar  or  ruff  is  plainly  visible  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
females.  The  dresses  of  both  are  short,  crimped,  and  tightened  round  the 
waist.  A  kind  of  scarf  hangs  loosely  across  the  front  of  one  of  the  females  at 
about  the  height  at  which  the  supposed  chasuble  terminates  in  the  Bathampton 
figure.  The  other  female  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  short  staff,  with  a  kind  of 
elongated  hoop  at  the  top.  Great  similarity  of  style  exists  apparently  between 
this  fragment  and  the  figure  at  Bathampton.  This  latter  is  not  a  detached 
block,  as  most  medieval  images  are,  but  is  carved  in  relief  out  of  the  same 
block  of  stone  which  forms  the  niche  in  which  it  stands.  This  treatment 
prevails  in  Roman  tombs  and  altars.  The  arch  of  the  niche  is  circular,  not 
pointed,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  if  the  image  were  a  medieval  work  of 
art.  Two  figures  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  placed  in  like  manner  in  niches 
with  circular  arches,  may  be  observed  in  a  Roman  altar  built  into  the  north 
buttress  at  the  eastern  end  of  Compton  Dando  Church,  about  7  miles  from 
Bath  (also  published  in  Mr.  Scarth's  Notices  of  Roman  Bath,  p.  41).  The 
most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  remarks  seems  to  be  that, 
as  Mr.  Earle  suggested  might  be  the  case,  the  figure  at  Bathampton  is  of  much 
earlier  date  than  was  supposed  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  It 
appears  to  be  the  figure  of  a  female,  and  to  have  formed  originally  part  of  a 
Roman  tomb  or  altar  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  discovered  it  was, 
probably  with  a  view  of  preserving  it,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church  at 
Bathampton,  like  its  companion  at  Compton  Dando,  and  as  many  other  frag- 
ments of  Roman  remains  were  built  into  the  old  walls  of  Bath.  It  is  difficult 
to  offer  any  conjecture  as  to  whom  the  figure  (now  greatly  mutilated)  was 
originally  meant  to  represent,  The  following  suggestion  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration. In  the  fragment  from  Wellow  above  referred  to,  the  staff  held  by 
the  female  is  short,  not  reaching  down  as  far  as  her  knee.  The  upper  portion 
is  shaped  like  a  loop.  As  the  man  holds  in  his  hand  what  seems  to  be  a  lustral 
vase  for  sacrificial  purposes,  the  instrument  held  by  the  female  is  probably  a 
sistrum,  the  instrument  used  by  the  priestesses  of  Isis  (and  probably  of  other 
divinities  also),  and  the  group  represents  a  priest  and  two  priestesses  of  that  or 
some  other  divinity.  The  figure  at  Bathampton  is  so  mutilated  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  out  with  certainty  what  was  the  shape  of  the  termination  of 
the  staff  held  in  the  right  hand.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
similarity  of  this  figure  to  the  figure  in  the  Wellow  fragment,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  supposed  staff  was  in  this  case  also  a  sistrum,  and  that  the 
figure  is  that  of  a  heathen  priestess. — Bishop  Clifford. 


Roman  Smithy. 


The  party  then  left  the  church  and  walked  to  a  field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canal,  and  there  inspected  some  excavations 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Moore  on  what  he  considered  to  be  the  site  of  a 
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Mr.  Charles  Moore  called  attention  to  a  quantity  of  irony 
slag  or  cinder,  Roman  pottery,  and  other  remains  which  he  had 
obtained,  immediately  overlying  a  deposit  of  the  mammal  drift 
gravel,  of  which  he  had  spoken  the  previous  day.  He  remarked 
that  at  this  spot  Roman  and  pre-historic  deposits  came  together, 
and  that  anyone  who  could  tell  them  the  history  of  the  intervening 
period,  or  trace  the  passage  from  one  into  the  other,  would  do  a 
great  service  to  science.  In  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  the 
Society  he  had  had  a  trench  cut  down  to  the  gravel.  In  addition 
to  the  slag  previously  mentioned  he  found  mixed  up  in  the  soil, 
and  readily  extracted  by  a  magnet,  a  quantity  of  flakes  of  iron, 
such  as  are  struck  off  by  the  smith  of  to-day,  which  led  him  to 
believe,  although  he  had  found  no  trace  of  a  building,  that  a 
Roman  smithy  once  stood  near  the  spot.  There  were  also  oc- 
casional patches  of  soil  coloured  with  different  tints  of  red, 
yellow,  &c,  looking  as  if  the  materials  had  found  their  way  into 
the  earth  through  some  drain,  possibly  from  a  pottery.  Great 
quantities  of  Roman  pottery  were  exhibited  on  tables  close  to 
the  excavation,  including  specimens  from  the  elegant  Samian  to 
the  coarsest  black  pottery,  but  all  more  or  less  broken,  together 
with  a  few  fragments  of  glass,  and  there  were  many  stone  tiles, 
formed  of  coal  measure  sandstone,  which  had  belonged  to  some 
building.  In  addition  there  were  great  quantities  of  bones 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Bos  longifrons,  and  it  was  noteworthy 
that  the  bones  were  always  split  for  the  extraction  of  the 
marrow. 

Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  where,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
at  Warley,  a  Roman  villa  had  been  found  :  another  had  been 
opened  up  in  the  other  direction  at  Bathford,  and  others  be- 
yond that.  There  had  been  sarcophagi  dug  up  in  the  Sydney 
Gardens.     Altogether  the  neighbourhood  was  full  of  relics, 
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which  proved  the  importance  of  Bath  in  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Moore  would  be  able 
to  continue  his  investigations  here. 

From  Bathampton  the  route  lay  through  Freshford,  and  the 
next  halt  was  made  at 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  said  that  the  church  was  a  chapel  of  ease 
for  Bradford.  The  earliest  part  of  the  building  was  the  chancel, 
at  the  east  end  of  which  was  a  double  piscina.  On  the  north  side 
was  a  lancet  window,  and  traces  of  another  on  the  south  side. 
The  charm  of  the  chancel  consisted  in  its  stained  glass,  which 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  county. 
The  central  figure  was  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  cross 
springing  from  a  vessel  out  of  which  grew  a  lily,  the  emblem  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  were  figures  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
S.  Peter,  S.Paul,  and  Michael  the  Archangel.  One  of  the  Hortons, 
whose  initials  were  over  the  spandrel  of  the  west  door,  added  the 
aisle.  On  the  moulding  of  the  ceiling  was  a  pulley,  by  which  a 
lamp  was  hung  to  burn  before  the  altar.  Part  of  the  ceiling 
was  very  fine.  When  the  aisle  was  built,  an  early  lancet  window 
was  destroyed  and  a  double  squint  was  made.  The  tower  arch 
was  like  the  one  in  Bradford  church,  the  figure  at  the  base 
of  the  tower  stairs  was  meant  to  represent  a  bat  :  it  was  at  one 
time  painted  black  and  white.  A  portion  of  the  pulpit  formerly 
belonged  to  Norton  S.  Philip,  some  of  the  oak  carving  had  been 
added  by  himself. 

Mr.  Freeman,  outside  the  church,  said  that  though  they  had 
passed  the  borders  of  their  own  county  they  could  see  by  the 
tower  that  they  had  not  got  beyond  the  influence  of  Somerset- 
shire. They  might  remember  the  tower  of  Norton  S.  Philip, 
it  was  a  wildish  sort  of  tower,  and  so  was  this  too,  though  in  a 
different  kind  of  way.  The  parts  did  not  seem  to  hang  together, 
or  to  belong  to  the  same  building.  He  had  often  said  a  good 
deal  about  the  growth  and  increase  of  ornament,  which  ought  to 
be  observed  in  these  towers  from  the  bottom  stage  upwards. 
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Two  of  the  best  examples  of  this  were  the  towers  of  S.  James, 
Taunton,  and  Bishops  Lydeard.  At  Norton  S.  Philip  there 
was  no  such  growth  :  here  the  idea  was  carried  out,  though  with 
too  great  suddenness,  for  there  were  two  quite  plain  stages  below, 
and  then  above  them  one  richly  ornamented.  The  corner  pinnacle 
was  finished  in  an  odd  way  with  a  cupola,  which  marked  its  late 
date.  The  same  love  of  squareness,  which  he  had  yesterday 
remarked  in  Bath  Abbey,  might  be  observed  here.  It  was  this 
which  caused  the  butresses  not  to  be  carried  up  to  the  top,  and 
made  them  set  the  windows  and  panelled  stages  under  a  square 
head. 

The  Manor  House  was  next  visited. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  an  oriel  window  which  he  thought 
might  have  belonged  to  the  priest's  room.  He  thought  that  the 
house  might  have  contained  a  little  chapel,  and  some  bits  of 
coloured  glass  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  windows.  He 
pointed  out  some  good  plaster  ceilings  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  house  was  built  by  the  Hortons,  the  ceilings  were  added  by 
the  Farewells,  and  had  on  them  the  shells  which  that  family  wore 
on  their  coat  of  arms.  There  were  a  good  many  branches  of  the 
Horton  family.  In  the  Manor  House  was  a  device  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  rebus  on  their  name,  a  tun  or  barrel 
with  the  letters  H.O.R. 

was  next  visited^and  the  wonderful  little  church  of  S.  Laurence 
was  filled  with  a  goodly  congregation. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  but  that  they 
were  in  the  church  built  by  S.  Ealdhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence. 
He  compared  its  size  to  that  of  the  original  cathedral  church 
of  Llandaff,  which  was  28  feet  long,  while  this  church  was  26 
feet ;  both  had  transeptal  buildings.  The  church,  till  lately, 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  people,  and  had  been  made  into  two 
tenements  ;  when  the  restoration  was  on  foot,  on  removing  a 
stack  of  chimnies,  the  chancel  arch  and  step  were  discovered. 
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Mr.  Freeman  said  he  could  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  age  and  identity  of  the  building.  When  he  visited  Bradford, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  with  Professor  Babington,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  the  arcading,  and  he  said,  u  There  is  a  cinque  cento 
house. "  So  they  went  up  to  it,  and  when  they  saw  the  round 
arches  they  saw  that  they  were  standing  before  a  building  which 
was,  probably,  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  So  they  went  and 
told  the  Members  of  the  Arch  geological  Institute,  who  were  then 
holding  their  annual  meeting  at  Bath,  what  they  had  seen ;  but 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  His  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
had  carried  through  a  valuable  work  in  recovering  and  restoring 
the  building  to  its  original  form  and  use.  Only  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance  could  question  the  date  of  the  building.  It  was  a 
standing  answer  to  the  foolish  and  often  repeated  assertion,  that 
the  English,  before  the  Conquest,  could  not  put  stones  and 
mortar  together.  In  defence  of  this  nonsense  people  quoted 
Beeda,  as  if  he  was  any  sort  of  authority  for  the  centuries  which 
passed  between  his  time  and  the  Conquest.  The  church  they 
were  in  was  not  Norman,  it  was  not  a  building  raised  after  1066, 
it  was  primitive  and  genuine  Romanesque  work.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  was  a  singularly  acute  observer  in  architectural 
matters,  says  in  the  Gesta  Ponlificum,  "  est  ad  hunc  diem  eo  loco 
(apud  Bradeford)  ecclesiola,  quam  ad  nomen  beatissimi  Laurentii 
(Aldhelmus)  fecisse  predicatur."  Now,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  died  before  1150,  saw  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of 
building,  and  remarked  upon  it ;  and  he  noted  that  Ealdhelm  did 
not  build  as  men  were  building  in  his  day,  that  is,  as  Bishop 
Roger  built,  who  brought  in  a  richer  form  of  the  Norman  variety 
of  Romanesque,  but  that  Ealdhelm  built  more  Romano,  and  of  the 
truth  of  this  they  had  a  proof  before  them;  they  could  see  what 
Romanesque  work  was  in  England  before  the  Norman  style  of 
building  was  introduced  by  Eadward.  If  they  used  their  eyes 
they  would  see  that  this  building  was  far  older  than  1066,  that 
it  was  a  simple  imitation  of  what  men  had  seen  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  in  Roman  buildings.    When  he  first  set  eyes  on  the 
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Gate  of  Iionorius,  or  rather  of  Stilicho,  he  thought  at  once  of 
Bradford.  They  were  undoubtedly  standing  in  the  church 
reared  by  the  good  Bishop  Ealdhelm,  on  the  scene  of  the  vic- 
tory of  his  uncle  Cenwealh,  the  same  church  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  saw  and  wrote  about,  and  nothing  short  of  docu- 
mentary proof — a  proof  which  was  never  likely  to  be  brought 
forward — could  ever  shake  him  in  his  belief.  The  only  argument 
against  this  belief,  that  which  was  drawn  from  the  assertion  that 
the  English  could  not  raise  stone  buildings,  took  its  root  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness  of  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  English  history. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  said  that  he  was  far  from  disputing  anything 
that  Mr.  Freeman  had  said  ;  nevertheless,  in  order  that  the 
other  side  might  be  fairly  represented,  he  would  venture  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  word  'predicatur'  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  in  the  sentence  on  which  Mr.  Freeman  relied  so 
much.  Now,  to  write  that  a  thing  is  said  to  have  been  so-and- 
so,  does  not  show  a  very  strong  belief ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  known  to  be  critical  and  scrupulous,  such  an 
expression  almost  throws  a  doubt  on  the  theory  advanced.  For, 
really,  if  in  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's  books  he  found  that  the 
writer  could  only  say  about  some  story  that  it  was  said  to  have 
happened,  he  should  at  once  believe  that  it  had  not  happened. 

Mr.  Freeman  replied  that  Mr.  Batten  used  the  word  «  predi- 
catur"  somewhat  unfairly. 

On  leaving  the  "  ecclesiola,"  Prebendary  Wilkinson  drew 
attention  to  a  sword,  a  spear  head,  and  to  a  stone  which  was 
held  to  be  part  of  a  Roman  column  or  altar,  found  on  the  south 
side  of  the  railway,  near  Melksham  station,  near  the  place 
where  other  Roman  remains  had  been  found  in  1862. 

Mr.  Witts  said  that  a  large  number  of  swords  like  the  one 
now  exhibited  had  been  found  near  Cirencester,  and  with  them 
some  carboniferous  remains,  indicating,  possibly,  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  camp  in  some  wooden  case  or  chest. 

The  party  next  visited  the  parish  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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Mr.  Jones  here  explained  that  the  building  was  originally 
Norman,  but  had  received  a  long  course  of  enlargements  and 
additions.  In  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  he  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  some  few  years  ago,  he  had  been 
able  to  discover  and  preserve  several  interesting  points,  which 
had  before  been  hidden  by  galleries  and  such  like.  There  used 
to  be  a  gallery  even  across  the  chancel  arch,  shutting  out  the 
view  of  the  chancel  from  the  nave  ;  and  the  east  window  was 
partly  boarded  up,  to  make  room  for  an  altar-piece.  The  remains 
of  the  12th  century  Norman  church  are  the  butresses  on  the 
chancel  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  windows  in  the  chancel 
now  built  up,  though  still  to  be  seen,  traces  of  courses  on  the 
west  of  the  nave  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  turret.  In  the 
14th  century  the  church  was  lengthened,  and  the  east  and  north- 
east windows  put  into  the  chancel.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  Perpendicular  window,  which  replaced  the  14th 
century  Decorated  work.  The  two  recessed  tombs  in  the 
chancel  were  put  up  by  the  Hall  family  ;  that  on  the  north  is 
the  more  ancient,  and  is  said  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Agnes 
Hall,  who  died  1270.  In  the  16th  century  the  square  tower  and 
its  low  spire  were  built.  The  builders  found  the  staircase  of  the 
Norman  turret,  and  so  they  built  their  tower  a  little  to  the  north 
and  used  it  again.  The  curious  strut,  which  they  could  see  inside, 
was  thrown  out  to  make  a  landing  on  the  top  of  the  newel 
staircase  to  lead  into  the  tower.  The  north  aisle  was  once  in 
two  portions,  and  contained  the  chantries  of  the  B.  Virgin  and 
S.  Nicholas.  A  block  of  wall,  now  removed,  marked  the 
division  of  the  two.  In  the  north  aisle  may  still  be  seen  a 
recess,  which  formed  the  reredos  of  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas.  At 
the  east  end,  in  the  chantry  of  the  B.  Virgin,  is  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Horton,  founder,  and  his  wife  Mary  ;  they  could  see 
from  the  lack  of  dates  in  the  inscription  that  the  tomb  had  been 
set  up  during  their  lives,  and  the  blanks  had  not  been  filled  in 
afterwards.  In  this  chantry  traces  of  a  rood-screen  were  to  be 
seen.    There  was  a  squint  from  this  chantry,  now  blocked  up. 
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Mr.  Earle  said  that,  in  reference  to  the  word  "  newel,"  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  used,  he  had  always  thought  the  derivation  was 
from  a  word  meaning  steep.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  nucalis,  from  Latin  nux,  a  staircase  round  a  core 
or  nut.    Newel  from  nucalis  would  be  like  jewel  from  jocah. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  chapel  of 
S.  Mary  on  Tory,  the  chapel  on  the  bridge,  and  the  Barton 
Farm  were  left  un visited.  Mr.  Saunders  kindly  provided  some 
welcome  refreshments  to  the  party. 

was  next  visited,  where  Mr.  Long,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Rood  Ashton,  though 
unable  himself  to  be  present,  kindly  provided  refreshments  for 
the  crowd  of  visitors  to  his  house  ;  and  in  his  stead  his  cousin, 
Mr.  R.  Long,  received  the  party. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  house  was  built  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  always  been  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Long  family.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  find 
out  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  how  its  connexion  with  South 
Wraxall  began.  He  thought  that  the  Wiltshire  Longs  came 
from  Dorsetshire.  Robert  Long  was  the  builder  of  the  house. 
The  gateway  and  the  entrance  hall  were  the  oldest  parts.  The 
great  dining  hall  took  up  all  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  at  one 
end  was  a  solar,  or  private  retiring  room.  The  house  had  been 
much  pulled  about,  and,  he  thought,  considerably  spoiled  in  1630. 
He  directed  attention  to  a  fine  ceiling,  and  to  several  good 
chimney  pieces,  one  of  which  bore  the  date  1598. 


which  was  to  have  begun  at  8  p.m.,  was  not  opened  until  nearly 
an  hour  later,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  excursion. 

The  President  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  compression,  both 
in  the  papers,  and  as  regards  any  discussion  which  might  arise. 
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The  Mayor  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Ancient  Charters  of  the 
City  of  Bath/'  which  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  documents, 
and  the  paper  was  received  with  considerable  applause. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  it  was  not  often  that  archaeologists  found 
a  Mayor,  who  was  able  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  value 
of  the  charters,  by  which  the  liberties  of  his  city  or  town  had 
been  granted  or  secured.  It  was  the  lot  of  few  to  excel  at 
once  in  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace  :  to  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
gained  in  his  country's  cause,  and  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  the  liberty  of  his  country  arose.  It  was  seldom  the  case 
that  a  city  which  had  so  long  been  under  a  spiritual  lord 
possessed  charters  of  such  value  as  Bath  had.  There  were  a 
few  points  on  which  he  would  briefly  touch.  He  had  made 
enquiries  about  the  Corpus  M.S.  at  Cambridge,  to  which  the 
Mayor  attached  so  much  weight,  and  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  forgery,  and  of  a  much  later 
date  than  676.  The  charter  of  William  Kufus  to  John  de 
Villula,  the  Bishop,  granted  to  him  not  only  the  monastery  of 
S.  Peter,  but  the  city  of  Bath  itself.  The  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  until  the  time  of  Savaric,  who  engaged  to 
return  it  to  the  King,  in  exchange  for  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
The  Gild  Merchant,  spoken  of  in  the  charter  of  Kichard  I,  was 
an  association  of  those  who  possessed  full  citizenship,  they  were 
at  first  probably  the  possessors  of  some  part  of  the  land  of  the 
township  ;  then,  generally,  they  were  the  merchants  or  traders 
of  the  town.  In  England  its  members  quickly  formed  a  burgher 
aristocracy,  which  oppressed  the  other  inhabitants  ;  but  at  first 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  craftsmen,  the  minatus 
populus  of  later  days,  were  shut  out  from  them.  It  was  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  as  by  this  charter,  that  cities 
often  gained  their  freedom.  The  word  seld,  about  the  meaning 
of  which  the  Mayor  had  made  enquiry,  was  a  traders  bench, 
answering  to  the  modern  "  standing "  in  the  market.  The 
church  of  S.  Mary  de  Stalls  stood,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  informed 
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him,  at  the  junction  of  Stall  Street,  Cheap  Street,  and  the 
Abbey  Churchyard,  and  was  upon  the  Roman  Forum.  The 
word  lestage  signified  a  custom  on  each  last  of  leather  or  other 
material,  paid  on  landing  the  goods.  He  considered  that  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  had  acted  in  a  most  praise- 
worthy manner  in  thus  exhibiting  their  charters.  He  hoped 
that  he  might  some  day  be  allowed  a  minute  and  leisurely  in- 
spection, not  only  of  these  charters,  but  also  of  any  other 
documents  of  a  like  character  in  the  keeping  of  the  Corporation. 
When,  some  years  ago,  he  applied  at  Bristol  for  this  permission, 
it  was  refused  him  ;  he  was  glad  to  find  that  no  such  refusal 
was  likely  to  be  his  fate  at  Bath. 

Mr.  Scarth  recounted  the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he 
had  once  made,  some  twenty-four  years  since,  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  these  documents.  He  thought  that  one  use  of  such  meetings 
as  the  present  was  to  draw  out  a  collection  such  as  was  then 
before  them. 

Bishop  Clifford  said  that  only  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  sight  of  historical  manuscripts  in  most  cases 
could  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  with  whieh  the  Corporation 
had  acted. 

Captain  Mack  ay  Heriot,  R.M.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Chemical  Composition  and  Origin  of  the  Bath  Mineral  Waters/' 
which  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  Biggs  said  that  the  value  of  the  statistics  afforded  in  the 
paper  just  read  could  hardly  be  appreciated  at  first  sight. 
The  almost  absolute  constancy  of  the  waters  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  connexion  with  their  medical  use.  He  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  honesty  and  care  with  which  Capt.  Heriot 
had  made  his  analysis. 

Mr.  C.  Moore  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Batten  to 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cause  of  the  Heat  of  the  Bath  Waters." 
As  the  hour  was  late,  he  gave  a  verbal  abstract  of  it.  The 
paper  will  be  found  printed  in  extenso  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  Thos.  Kerslake  had  prepared  a  paper  on  "  A  British 
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Metropolis  in  Somersetshire with  the  consent  of  the-author, 
it  was  taken  as  read,  and  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  on  "  Nunney  Castle,"  visited  by 
the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  was  also  crowded  out,  and  is 
printed  in  Part  II. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


A  large  party  started  at  10  a.m.  from  the  Guildhall,  and  drove 
out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Barrow  Hill,  a  round  knoll^ 
which  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  large  artificial  mound,  but  w  hich 
has  been  formed  by  natural  agencies,  and  is  an  outlier  of  the 
oolite.    To  the  west  of  this  lies 

where  the  first  halt  was  made.  Englishcombe  was,  as  Dr.  Guest 
has  pointed  out,  "  English  as  against  the  Welsh  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Wansdyke." 

The  Barn  was  the  first  object  of  inspection.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  imposing  building  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a  fine  but 
simple  roof,  and  a  remarkably  pretty  window  at  one  end. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  Barn  belonged  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  S.  Peter  at  Bath.  The  little  village  was  full  of 
historical  interest  of  different  kinds.  First,  as  its  name  showed, 
it  marked  for  a  while  the  boundary  of  our  forefathers'  settlements. 
When  they  in  their  turn  were  conquered,  Englishcombe  formed 
part^of  the  vast  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances.  The 
traces  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the  Normans  were  to  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  church.  At  a  later  date  the  great  family  of  the 
Gournays,  the  same  family  whose  seat  they  had  visited  at  East 
Harptree,  raised  a  castle  on  the  mound  below  them.  As  at  East 
Harptree,  so  here,  their  estates  had  fallen  to  the  Crown,  and  had 
become  part  of  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  barn 
in  which  they  then  stood  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Bath, 
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the  owners  of  the  rectory  and  advowson  of  the  church.  In  it 
were  stored  the  tithes  of  their  many  manors.  Among  these 
tithes  was  one  which  was  worth  mentioning,  as  it  marked  a  loss 
which  we  had  sustained  in  cultivation.  Here,  doubtless,  were 
stored  the  tithes  of  the  vines  of  Lyncomb,  which  were  confirmed 
to  the  monastery  by  Archbishop  Theobald. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  farm  house  adjoining  the  barn  are 
two  yew  trees,  which  have  joined  and  grown  into  one  another. 

The  parish  Church  was  next  visited.  It  is  not  known  to  whom 
this  church  is  dedicated.  It  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  a  fine 
piece  of  Norman  arcading  on  the  northern  side  of  the  choir 
space  beneath  the  tower,  which  stands  between  the  chancel  and 
the  nave.  On  the  south  side  is  a  large  chape),  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Gournay  family.  There  are  five  bells  in  the 
tower  ;  one,  the  fourth,  belongs  to  the  time  before  the  change  in 
religion  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
"  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis. "  There  is  another,  which,  as  the 
form  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  and  their  arrangement  are 
of  the  same  character  as  on  the  fourth  bell,  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  period,  and  was  cast  at  the  same  foundry. 

Mr.  Scarth  remarked  that  in  the  villages  round  Bath  they 
generally  found  the  elements  of  a  small  Norman  church.  Here 
a  good  deal  of  rich  Norman  work  was  still  left.  He  thought 
that  the  builders  took  their  model  from  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bishop  John  de  Villula,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  tha^t  there  was 
a  school  of  architects  in  Bath  who  gave  plans  for  these  Norman 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hunt  spoke  of  the  lamentable  state  of  the  building. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  one  of  the  houses  of  God  in  our  land, 
and  one  which  showed  that  once,  in  what  people  were  pleased  to 
consider  a  dark  time,  wealth  and  taste  had  been  freely  used 
upon  it,  thus  suffering  from  wanton  mischief  and  long  continued 
and  disgraceful  neglect.  He  believed  that  a  better  time  was 
now  beginning  for  the  Church  in  Englishcombe.  He  called 
attention  to  the  chancel,  with  its  beautiful  piece  of  Norman 
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arcading  still  left  on  one  side,  and  its  Norman  piers  and  capitals  ; 
the  arches  were  of  course  of  later  date.  There  was  a  good 
piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  another  small  one  in  the  south  chapel. 
On  the  inside  of  the  west  wall  of  the  chancel  was  a  curious 
figure  of  the  infant  Saviour,  swathed  in  swaddling  clothes,  like 
an  Italian  bambino. 

The  castle  of  the  Gournays  is  totally  destroyed,  traces  of  a 
mound  and  ditch  only  remain  upon  the  site.  An  old  manor 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century  once  stood  in  the  village,  but  it 
is  now  either  destroyed  or  completely  bereft  of  all  its  former 
architectural  interest. 

The  party  then  went  to  the  grass  field  between  the  church 
and  the  brook,  to  see  the  Wansdyke,  which  is  here  clearly 
marked.  Mr.  Scarth  explained  its  course  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained  with  any  certainty.  He  referred  to  an  account 
which  he  had  formerly  given  of  it,  and  which  is  reported  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings,  VI,  ii,  101,  and  VII,  ii,  9.  It  extended 
from  some  point  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  a  continuous 
course,  interrupted  at  intervals,  all  the  way  across  Somerset 
and  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  to  Savernake  Forest,  and  to  beyond 
Great  Bedwyn  ;  it  reached  a  length  of  eighty  miles,  between  the 
rivers  Severn  and  Thames,  and  marked  a  territory  which  had 
probably  been  acquired  by  the  Belgse  before  the  coming  of  the 
Eomans  into  Britain.  The  great  ridge  on  which  they  stood  had 
its  ditch  to*the  north,  and  this  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
earthwork,  thrown  up  by  a  people  coming  from  the  south,  and 
marking  the  quarter  from  whence  they  expected  an  enemy.  It 
was  traceable  through  Newton  Park,  and  near  Compton  Dando, 
also  at  Stanton-bury,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Maes-knoll. 
Both  these  last  named  places  were  fortified  points,  and  seemed 
to  have  strengthened  this  boundary  line.  Beyond  Maes-knoll  it 
had  not  been  very  accurately  marked,  though  there  were  tradi- 
tions of  its  existence ;  and  a  gentleman  who,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  had  given  much  attention  to  its  course,  informed  him 
that  he  believed  undoubted  traces  of  it  existed  between  Maes- 
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knoll  and  the  Severn.  Looking  now  in  the  direction  of  Bath, 
they  would  find  distinct  traces  of  it  from  the  Burnt  House 
Turnpike-gate  to  the  Cross  Keys  public-house  (noted  in  the 
ordnance  map),  and  again  at  the  back  of  Prior  Park,  and  over 
Hampton  Down,  where  were  the  remains  of  an  early  British 
settlement.  It  crossed  the  Avon  at  a  point  between  Bathford 
and  Warley  Manor,  and  was  distinctly  to  be  recognised  in 
Mr.  Skrine's  property.30  It  was  lost  among  the  quarry ings  as 
it  ascended  to  Farley  down ;  but  here,  as  it  passed  out  of 
Somerset,  it  seemed  to  have  been  adapted  by  the  Romans  to 
the  purposes  of  a  road.  This  road  could  be  shown  to  be  later 
than  the  dyke.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  now  to  trace  it 
further,  or  to  say  more  than  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  ancient  Somerset. 
The  next  place  visited  was 

gewtott  £.  %u, 

where  the  party  were  most  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Gore.  The  village  is  remarkably  pretty, 
and  well  cared  for.  The  Church  stands  upon  high  ground,  and 
the  churchyard,  and  the  trees,  and  park  below  it,  are  most 
pleasing.  The  church  has  been  restored — about  twenty  years 
ago — and  there  is  proof  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Ferry  said  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
building  was  the  arcade  on  the  south  side,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  odd  ending  at  the  east  end.  He  pointed  out  the  narrow  slit 
or  doorway  between  the  chancel  and  the  south  aisle,  which  had 
been  blocked  up,  but  was  opened  at  the  late  restoration.  It 
served  as  a  squint,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  a  passage  for  the  priest 
between  the  high  altar  and  altar  in  the  south  aisle.  The  arcade 
on  the  north  side  was  modern,  and  did  not  exactly  match  the 
old  work.    The  roof,  as  every  one  could  see,  was  modern  also. 

Mr.  Hunt  observed  that,  as  so  much  money  had  been  spent, 
and  so  many  handsome  things  put  into  the  church,  it  was  a  great 

(30).  For  proof  of  this  see  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  151  and  368. 
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pity  that  the  effect  should  be  so  marred  by  the  cumbrous  roof, 
which  was  ugly  in  itself,  and  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  Somerset- 
shire church. 

In  the  schoolroom  a  large  collection  of  Roman  remains  was 
exhibited.  These  had  been  gathered  together  by  the  industry 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Glover,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 
Some  years  ago,  in  making  the  railway,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Mr.  Glover's  collection,  which  comprised  a  number  of 
tiles,  coins,  pottery,  &c. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Rector,  the  extreme  heat,  and  the 
many  beauties  of  the  place  caused  a  considerable  delay,  and  the 
Secretary  thought  it  advisable  to  give  up  the  halt  which  he  had 
proposed  to  make  at  Saltford.  The  party  therefore  drove  on  at 
once  to 

The  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  but  has  suffered 
much  from  the  decay  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  partly  built. 

Mr.  Scarth  said  that  it  was  always  the  parish  church.  He 
considered  that  the  late  restorations  had  been  conducted  with 
care  and  ability.  The  chancel  was  of  the  Early  English  period. 
The  tower  was  only  two  centuries  old,  but  was  very  good.  He 
called  attention  to  the  monuments  of  the  Bridges,  ancestors  of 
the  Dukes  of  Chandos. 

Mr.  Freeman  considered  that  the  old  tower  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  and  that  there  was  then  an  ornamented  west 
front  which  was  now  lost  by  the  tower  having  been  built  at  the 
west  end. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  the  Yicar,  said  that  that  was  the  case,  as 
he  could  show  by  documentary  evidence.  The  old  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  in  1634,  and  the  present 
tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  glad  to  find  that,  what  from  the  evidence 
of  the  building  he  was  sure  must  have  been,  was  thus  confirmed 
by  another  kind  of  proof.    He  asked  whether  Mr.  Gray  had 
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evidence  to  prove  that  the  elaborate  screen  which  still  remained 
on  the  south  side  had  ever  stretched  right  across  the  east  end. 

Mr.  Gray  said  that  he  could  show  that  this  had  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  this  would  entitle  the  screen  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  other  seventeenth  century  screens  of  the 
county. 

The  site  of  Keynsham  Abbey  was  next  visited.  The  ruins 
of  the  building  have  been  lately  discovered  and  excavated  by 
Mr.  Irvine.  Unfortunately  business  engagements  prevented  this 
gentleman  from  attending  the  meeting,  and  no  one  present  was 
able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remains.  The 
bases  of  several  columns  and  a  large  quantity  of  interesting 
and  beautiful  tile  pavement  are  exposed  to  view,  and  many 
more  tiles  and  pieces  of  carved  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  owner.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  protection  raised  against  the  effects  of 
the  weather  and  the  pilferings  of  visitors.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
something  should  be  done  to  guard  these  beautiful  and  precious 
relics. 

Mr.  Scarth  showed  some  diagrams  made  by  Mr.  Irvine  of  the 
ground  plan  and  bits  of  the  stone  work. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  William, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  was  an  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular. 
Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  half  brother  to  King  Henry  VI, 
was  buried  here.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  Thomas  Bridges 
got  the  Abbey  granted  to  him  by  Edward  VI.  There  was 
another  religious  house  in  Keynsham,  the  remains  of  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  street  of  the  village.  It  was  called  the 
House  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  ;  it  was  perhaps  used  to  receive 
jstrangers  in,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Abbey. 

From  Keynsham  the  party  went  on  to 

ittttow, 

a  prettily  situated  village,  with  a  large  paper  mill  belonging  to 
Mr.  Somerville,  which  has  lately  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire. 
Neiv  Series,  Vol  II.,  1876,  Part  I.  i 
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At  the  vicarage,  the  Rev.  EL.  Ellacombe  showed  a  collection 
of  Roman  tiles,  and  other  relics  found  in  the  garden  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  house  contains  many  curious  and  beautiful 
works  of  art,  and  especially  some  fine  pieces  of  old  Venetian 
glass.  The  garden  is  a  perfect  school  of  botany,  and  is  a 
triumph  of  science  and  skill. 

At  the  Church,  Mr.  Ellacombe  read  a  carefully  prepared  and 
interesting  paper  on  the  building,  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe,  of  Clyst  S.  George,  the  great  authority  on  matters 
of  campanology.  The  paper  itself  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
Secretary,  but  the  Vicar  of  Bitton  has  kindly  made  the  following 
abstract  of  it. 

"  The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Bitton,  is  a  handsome  building  of 
somewhat  remarkable  construction.  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  western  tower.  The  measurements  of 
the  present  church  are — chancel,  27  ft.  ;  nave,  93  ft.  6  in. ; 
and  tower,  17  ft.  2  in.  ;  the  whole  length  being  137  ft.  8  in. 
The  nave  is  the  oldest  part ;  it  was  originally  longer  than  at 
present,  and  consisted  of  a  single  aisle.  Of  the  most  ancient 
parts  there  remain  the  abaci  of  the  chancel  arch,  originally  of  a 
wider  span  than  the  present  arch  ;  the  remains  of  an  arch  in  the 
north  wall  which  led  either  into  a  transept  or  into  a  tower,  this 
arch  is  formed  of  very  large  stones  and  is  without  any  sort  of 
moulding  ;  and  the  square  string  course  above  the  chancel  arch, 
on  which  rest  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  rood. 
Of  the  same  date  probably  are  also  the  three  square-headed 
windows  of  which  traces  remain  in  the  north  wall,  and  which 
have  been  long  blocked  up.  What  the  exact  date  of  this  early 
work  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  what  is  commonly 
called  Saxon  or  more  correctly  pre-Norman.  Of  distinct  Norman 
work,  of  a  later  date,  there  are  the  north  and  south  doors,  the 
corbel-table  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  and  the  chancel 
arch.  This  arch,  as  now  seen,  is  not  ancient,  but  occupies  the 
exact  place  of  the  Norman  arch. 

The  Chantry  of  S.  Catharine  on  the  north  side  is  the  next  in 
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date.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  de  Button,31  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
over  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1299.  The  deed  of  consecration  still  remains  in  Worcester. 
It  is  an  elegant  building  with  three  very  rich  sedilia,  a  piscina,  an 
east  window  of  three  simple  lights  without  cusps,  two  six  single 
light  windows  with  trefoil  heads  and  good  internal  mouldings. 
There  is  a  western  doorway  with  a  small  window  on  either  side, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  an  outside  door. 

The  only  Decorated  work  is  a  two-light  window  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church. 

There  are  good  examples  of  Perpendicular  work  in  the  chancel, 
the  tower  and  the  windows  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  and  tower 
were  probably  built  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  is  small  compared  with  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  nave.  It  has  a  large  east  window 
of  five  lights,  somewhat  like  the  east  window  of  S.  Mary, 
Redcliff,  three  sedilia  of  good  proportions,  but  not  so  highly 
ornamented  as  those  of  the  north  chantry,  and  a  groined  roof 
of  two  bays  of  peculiar  construction.  The  whole  work  in  the 
chancel  has  been  very  carefully  done,  even  to  the  external 
roofing,  which  is  of  stone,  but  this  was  found  not  to  be  weather- 
proof, and  it  therefore  had  an  external  roof  of  slate.  North 
of  the  chancel  is  a  vestry  of  the  same  date,  also  with  a  stone 
roof.  The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  with  a  staircase  turret 
on  the  north,  capped  with  a  small  spire.  The  whole  of  the 
tower  is  of  good  workmanship,  and  the  proportions  are  excellent. 
The  buttresses  are  diagonal,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  springing 
from  the  set-offs  of  the  buttresses  in  each  stage,  and  the  upper 
stage  is  battlemented,  with  smaller  pinnacles  springing  out  of  the 
battlements.    The  west  door  has  the  heads  of  King  Edward  III 

(31).  The  family  of  Button  took  their  name  from  this  place.  Thomas  Button, 
or  de  Button,  was  chosen  Dean  of  Wells,  1284,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Exeter,  1292.  Mr.  Irvine  considers  that  the  figure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
north  porch  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  represents  him  as  Bishop. 
Vol.  of  Proceedings,  xix.  ii.  31.  His  uncle,  William  Button,  was  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  1248-1264,  and  so  was  his  brother,  another  William  Button, 
the  Saint,  1267-1275. 
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and  Queen  Philippa  at  the  termination  of  the  hood  moulding. 
There  are  some  fine  monuments  in  the  church  of  ancient  date. 
One,  half  raised  and  half  incised,  represents  a  knight,  cross- 
legged,  with  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  De  Button.  Another 
similar  stone,  with  a  floriated  cross,  is  to  the  memory  of  Emmote 
de  Hastings.  In  the  north  aisle  are  two  small  effigies,  supposed 
to  be  of  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Wells.  There  are  also  many 
fragments  of  other  monuments. 

Of  late  years  the  nave  has  been  entirely  re-roofed  with  a 
hammer-beam  roof  of  oak  with  cedar  panelling,  and  has  been 
re-seated  with  open  seats  of  solid  oak  and  richly  carved  bench 
ends,  each  end  having  a  different  design.  Several  painted 
windows  have  also  been  put  in." 

The  Norman  nave  of  the  church  is  of  twelfth  century  work, 
and  is  of  unusual  length.  A  corbel-table  is  carried  the  whole 
way  along  it.  There  are  indications  that  the  present  nave  has 
taken  the  place  of  something  considerably  earlier.  On  the 
north  side,  the  corbel-table  has  evidently  been  carried  along 
regardless  of  an  earlier  arch,  of  which  the  remains  can  be  seen. 
On  this  side  the  masonry  is  of  large  square  stones,  and  is  most 
distinctly  primitive  in  character.  The  nave  is  longer  than  would 
have  been  built  by  the  Normans,  had  they  not  been  following 
old  lines.  Bits  of  Roman  brick  and  tile  have  been  found  round 
the  church.  Inside  the  building,  the  perfectly  square  string- 
course, above  the  present  elaborate  chancel  arch,  is  pre-Norman. 
All  these  features  point  to  an  earlier  church  which  must  have 
been  very  narrow,  and  together  with  the  smallness  of  the  chancel 
and  the  vast  length  of  the  nave,  they  mark  the  remains  of  a  true 
Roman  basilica.  Underneath  the  walls  may  yet  be  stumps  of 
Roman  columns.  The  Roman  building  may  have  been  turned 
into  a  church,  or  a  church  may  have  been  built  upon  its  foun- 
dations and  out  of  its  materials  ;  this  was  built  again  by  the 
Normans  in  the  twelfth  century  and  recast  in  later  times. 

The  date  of  the  chantry,  1299,  agrees  well  with  the  building 
itself.    There  is  evidence  that  part  of  the  tower  was  built  in 
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the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  this  confirms  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Willis,  that  the  Perpendicular  style  came  in  earlier 
than  many  people  are  inclined  to  think.  Mr.  Ellacombe  con- 
siders that  the  carving  which  rests  on  the  square  string-course 
above  the  chancel  arch  is  meant  for  the  feet  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  Cross,  it  may  however  be  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Ascension.  The  church  owes  much  to  the  liberality  and  good 
taste  of  the  present  Vicar  and  his  father.  The  carving  of  the 
bench  ends  and  the  foliage  work  of  the  corbels,  which  uphold  the 
roof,  are  very  beautiful.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
structure  of  the  roof,  as  the  large  hammer-beams  are  out  of 
place  and  are  quite  contrary  to  the  characteristics  of  the  west- 
country  roofs.  There  is  much  to  admire  and  even  more  to 
study  in  this  remarkable  building. 

From  the  church  some  of  the  party  went  to  the  camp 
spoken  of  by  Bishop  Clifford  in  his  paper  on  Roman  Roads, 
which  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  the  present  volume.  This 
brought  the  Proceedings  to  an  end.  The  weather  during  the 
visit  to  Bath  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  especially  at  the 
Evening  Meetings.  The  President,  Mr.  Jerom  Murch,  and 
Admiral  Paynter,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society.  But  with  these  and  some 
few  other  exceptions,  the  Bath  people  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  Meeting.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bath  Field 
Club,  and  to  Mr.  C.  Moore,  who  both  acted  as  Local  Secretaries 
of  the  Society,  and  who  much  helped  the  Secretary  in  charge  of 
the  Excursion.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Winwood,  who  was  on  the 
Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  was  a  great  loss,  especially 
as  he  had  done  much  in  fixing  and  arranging  the  Excursions. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
kindly  threw  open  their  building  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society. 


contained  few  objects  worthy  of  record,  with  two  great  excep- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  the  remarkable  series  of  charters 
and  other  municipal  documents  belonging  to  the  city,  shown 
by  the  liberal-minded  kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
These  documents  are  illustrated  by  a  paper  read  by  the  then 
Mayor  of  the  city.  It  may  perhaps  here  be  allowed  the  Secretary 
to  record  the  regret  with  which  every  one,  who  attended 
our  Meeting  at  Bath,  must  have  heard  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  Mayor,  Vice-Admiral  Paynter,  who  took  such  a  lively 
and  intelligent  interest  in  our  work,  and  who  added  much  to  our 
pleasure  by  his  help  and  genial  manners.  Some  f  urther  remarks 
on  the  charters  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Part  I.  The  other 
object  of  special  interest  was  a  Bronze  Sword,  exhibited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clifton.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  has  kindly 
supplied  us  with  the  following  note,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  this  remarkably  perfect  specimen,  of  which  a 
lithograph  is  given. 

®h4  litany 

here  represented  was  exhibited  at  the  Society's  temporary 
Museum  at  Bath  on  July,  1876.  It  is  simply  described  as  having 
been  found  near  Midsummer  Norton,  but  whether  it  was  found 
under  peculiar  circumstances  or  not,  was  not  stated  on  the 
ticket  attached  to  it.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  its 
form,  which  is  that  called  by  the  late  Sir  W.  R,  Wilde  the 
narrow  leaf-shaped,  and  a  very  pure  example  of  that  class  it  is. 
It  is  singularly  perfect  and  bears  no  signs  of  usage,  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  fresh  out  of  the  maker's  hands — a  circumstance 
which  may  induce  one  to  suspect  that  other  weapons  of  the 
same  kind  may  been  once  in  company  with  it,  as  more  than 
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one  instance  is  known  of  such  finds  which  were  in  all  probability 
the  stock  of  some  peripatetic  dealer  in,  and  repairer  of,  such 
articles.  In  some  cases  lumps  of  fused  metal  have  been  found, 
with  perfect  and  broken  weapons,  which  may  either  have  been 
entrusted  for  repair  to  the  tinker,  if  he  may  be  called  so,  or 
taken  in  exchange  for  new  weapons. 

It  is  however  the  arrangement  by  which  the  wooden  or  bone 
handle  was  secured  that  gives  additional  interest  to  this  weapon, 
for  though  the  longer  aperture  frequently  occurs  in  swords  of 
this  kind,  yet  the  two  small  oblique  ones  are  extremely  rare. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  332,  p.  452 
of  the  Catalogue  of  Animal  Materials  and  Bronze  Implements  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  that  instance,  however,  two  small 
circular  rivet  holes  have  been  added,  while  the  shape  of  the 
apertures  is  different,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  illustration 
given  on  so  small  a  scale.  As  a  rule,  however,  sword  handles 
having  these  oblong  apertures  are  much  more  uncommon  than 
those  which  are  secured  by  pins  of  metal,  varying  from  two 
to  eight  in  number. 

Swords  of  this  shape  are  of  two  kinds — the  broad  and  narrow 
leaf-shaped,  to  which  latter  division,  as  stated  above,  the  Mid- 
summer Norton  sword  is  to  be  referred.  Its  length  is  very 
nearly  twenty-four  inches,  which  seems  to  be  a  medium  size  of 
such  swords.  One  or  two  are  about  thirty  inches  long,  but  the 
normal  length  seems  to  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  inches. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  modes  of  forming 
the  handles  of  these  early  weapons.  Originally  the  blade  only 
was  cast,  and  the  handle,  probably  a  solid  one  of  bone  or  wood, 
was  fixed  to  it  by  pins.  The  next  stage  seems  to  have 
been  the  terminating  the  shoulder  of  the  blade  with  a  straight 
T-like  tang.  This  was  subsequently  fitted  with  plates  of  some 
material,  secured  originally  by  pins  riveted  through  the  holes 
formed  either  in  the  casting  or  by  the  drill.  The  next  altera- 
tion was  that  of  the  oblong  apertures  in  addition  to  the 
riveted  pins,  as  in  the  handle  referred  to  above  in  the  Dublin 
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collection.  Subsequently  it  would  seem  these  pins  were  done 
away  with,  as  if  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained  by 
the  more  simple  arrangements  of  the  Somersetshire  sword. 
In  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  is  an  immense  number  of 
Scandinavian  swords,  but  among  them  there  are  very  few  ex- 
amples of  leaf-shape  blades  with  flat  handle-plates,  and  these 
according  to  Wilde  are  in  all  probability  Irish.  Instead  of  this 
flat  handle-plate  the  blade  ended  in  a  long  narrow  stem  or  tang, 
to  which  the  handle  proper  was  fitted  in  more  than  one  manner. 

The  handle  of  this  and  other  swords  of  the  same  type  and 
period  are  remarkable  for  their  smallness,  as  if  the  men  who 
used  them  were  a  smaller  and  a  lighter-built  race  than  that 
which  at  present  inhabits  this  part  of  Europe.  But  this  is  not  the 
correct  explanation  of  these  small  handles,  the  fact  being  that 
the  swords  were  not  intended  or  adapted  for  cutting,  but  simply 
for  thrusting,  and  were  not  grasped  as  the  ordinary  sabre  of 
our  cavalry.  The  bevelled  edges  of  such  swords  are  almost 
always  so  fine  and  thin  that  a  heavy  blow  on  a  hard  substance 
would  shiver  or  destroy  them,  while  the  finer  and  sharper  the 
edge  the  more  easy  and  effectual  would  be  the  thrust.  The  early 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  swords  on  the  other  hand  were  more 
for  cutting,  are  longer  and  heavier  and  furnished  with  handles 
which  admitted  of  being  used  with  the  closed  hand. 

As  the  Somersetshire  sword  is  decidedly  Irish  in  character,  if 
it  is  permitted  to  offer  a  very  bold  conjecture,  one  might  suggest 
not  that  it  found  its  way  into  Somersetshire  from  Ireland,  although 
we  have  no  traditions  of  the  Irish  Gael  invading  that  county, 
however  frequent  their  descents  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

May  our  sword  then  be  a  relic  of  the  same  Gaelic  race  before 
they  were  swept  northward  and  westward  by  Belgic  or  other 
invaders,  until  they  found  a  resting  place  in  Ireland  and  the 
western  Highlands.  But  however  it  may  have  found  its  way  into 
Somersetshire,  there  will  probably  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  leave  the  county,  but  by  the  generosity  of  its 
owner  secure  its  final  resting  place  in  the  Taunton  Museum. 
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BY  W.  HUNT,  Son.  Sec. 

When  the  Society  visited  Bath  in  July,  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration kindly  exhibited  their  charters  and  deeds.  The  Mayor, 
the  late  Admiral  Paynter,  made  this  collection  of  documents 
the  subject  of  a  paper,  which  is  printed  in  the  present  Volume 
of  Proceedings.  The  manuscripts  generally,  and  especially  the 
charters  drew  to  themselves  general  and  well  deserved  attention, 
and  the  paper  of  the  Mayor  was  heard  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  My  duties  during  the  Meeting  did  not  allow  me  to 
give  to  these  documents  the  time  and  thought,  which  I  would 
otherwise  have  willingly  devoted  to  them.  I  was  forced  to  leave 
them  with  almost  a  cursory  glance.  The  kindness  of  the  Mayor 
Mr.  Jerom  Murch,  our  President,  and  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  Stone,  has  enabled  me  to  have  another  sight  of  some  of  these. 
As  it  is,  other  engagements  have  only  allowed  me  to  make  a 
flying  visit  to  the  treasures  contained  in  the  Guildhall.  When 
I  was  there  this  year,  some  of  the  documents  were  in  London 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Riley  and  for  his  examination.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  thought  that  the  best  thing  which  could  be 
done  was  to  copy  the  exact  words  of  two  or  three  of  the 
early  royal  charters,  filling  up  the  many  contractions  which, 
if  printed,  would  only  perplex  and  annoy  the  reader,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  would  fail  to  bring  before  the  mind  any  idea  of 
what  the  originals  are  really  like.  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  few 
notes  on  the  early  history  of  Bath,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
these  charters. 

The  chief  documents  which  treat  of  the  early  history  of  Bath 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  Record  Office,  in  the  office  of  the  Chapter 
Clerk  at  Wells,  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  itself.  The  C.C.C. 
manuscripts  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  Dugdale  and  by 
Warner.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Monasticon, 
where  a  list  of  them  is  given,  and  a  number  are  also  printed 
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in  Warner's  History  of  Bath.  Though  these  documents  are 
undoubtedly  very  ancient,  yet  their  genuineness  is,  to  say  the 
least,  open  to  suspicion,  and  there  are  few  who  would  like  to 
affirm  that  the  writing  is  of  the  same  period  as  any  of  the  matters 
treated.  They  form  in  fact  what  is  generally  called  a  Cartulary 
of  the  Abbey,  and  their  authority  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  to  be  given  to  such  collections.  Each  entry  must  stand  or 
fall  by  itself.  Some  of  the  Wells  Chapter  documents  and  the 
Tower  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Monasticon  and  in  Warner. 
The  charters  and  deeds  kept  at  the  Guildhall  are  for  the  most 
part  unpublished.  In  old  days  the  corporations  of  cities  kept 
such  things  jealously  guarded  from  all  eyes.  The  unenlightened 
spirit  which  dictated  such  a  course  has  passed  away  as  far  as 
Bath  is  concerned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  her  present  civic 
rulers,  and  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  student  of  municipal 
history. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  history  of  an  English  city  all  the 
old  doctrines  of  Roman  origin  should  be  put  out  of  the  mind 
— the  institutions,  the  customs,  the  very  character  and  being 
of  such  a  city  are  English,  and  nothing  else.  If  likenesses  to 
them  are  to  be  sought  across  the  water,  they  are  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  cities  of  our  Low  Dutch  kinsfolk,  than  in  those  of 
Italy  or  Gaul.  In  the  case  of  most  cities  this  warning  might 
perhaps  be  considered  impertinent ;  it  can  scarcely  be  so  re- 
garded when  Bath  is  spoken  of,  where  the  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  are  so  many  and  so  noteworthy.  The  invasion  of 
Ceawlin  probably  ended  the  municipal  history  of  Aquaa  Solis. 
The  imitations  of  the  mother  city  on  the  Tiber,  which  must  have 
been  seen  in  every  street,  in  every  institution  of  this  far  off 
daughter  on  the  Avon,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The  city  of 
Bath  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  A  quae  Solis.  Like  many  another 
English  town  it  grew  up  around  a  religious  house.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  classed  along  with  such  towns  as 
Glastonbury.  They  probably  would  never  have  been  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  monastery  in  their  midst.    The  extent 
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and  splendour  of  the  ruins  of  Aquse  Solis,  and  above  all  the  hot 
mineral  springs  would  have  made  Bath,  even  without  the 
presence  of  its  Abbey.  The  municipal  history  of  Bath  is 
therefore  quite  distinct  from  that  of  towns  like  Glastonbury  or 
Wells.  The  city  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  Abbey, 
still  it  was  not  swamped  by  it.  The  Abbot  had  his  tenants, 
but  these  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  freeholders,  and  when 
a  Prior,  instead  of  an  Abbot,  ruled  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul,  the  influence  of  the  Religious  House  grew  less  within 
the  city. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  story  which  tells  how 
Osric,  King  of  the  Hwiccas,  founded  a  nunnery  in  Bath,  the 
assertion  that  Eadgar  turned  out  secular  Canons  and  filled  their 
places  with  Benedictine  Monks,  if  it  cannot  exactly  be  proved, 
is  at  least  what  one  might  look  for.  The  city  which  was  so 
favoured  by  Eadgar  as  to  be  made  the  scene  of  his  coronation, 
formed  part  of  the  royal  demesne  of  later  times.  A  mint  was 
established  there  by  King  Eadward,  and  many  coins  have  been 
discovered  which  were  struck  there.  We  have  one  of  these,  of 
the  time  of  iEthelred  II,  in  our  Museum  at  Taunton.  In  the 
time  of  the  Confessor  the  city  was  held  by  Queen  Eadygth. 
The  larger  part  of  the  freeholders  held  of  the  Crown,  though 
the  Church  of  S.  Peter  had  twenty-four  burgesses,  a  mill  and 
12  acres  of  meadow  land.  When  the  see  of  the  Somersetshire 
Bishoprick  was  changed,  William  II  gave  Bishop  John  all  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Abbot ;  in  fact  the  Bishop  became  Abbot 
and  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  his  predecessors.  Besides 
these,  the  King  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  city,  with  its  mint 
and  all  things  there.  Thus  Bath  ceased  to  be  a  Kings  town 
and  became  a  Bishops  town.  All  the  profit  and  revenues  of 
the  city  were  devoted  by  Bishop  John  "  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  he  had  begun."  This  work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Peter,  for  the  old  Abbey  Church  had  been  burned. 
All  the  burgesses  of  Bath  now  held  of  the  Bishop  and  Abbot 
of  the  Church.    This  change  did  not  probably  make  much 
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difference  to  the  freeholders  of  the  city.  They  simply  paid  their 
service  to  the  Bishop,  instead  of  to  the  Kings  reeve,  and  the 
profits  of  their  courts,  and  all  other  revenues  were  brought  into 
the  episcopal,  instead  of  into  the  royal  treasury.  Meanwhile  a 
change  was  taking  place  in  their  position.  The  citizens  were 
no  longer  merely  so  many  tenants  of  the  King  or  the  Bishop. 
They  began  to  combine  together  for  the  common  good;  to  form, 
it  may  be,  different  voluntary  associations  among  themselves,  to 
belong,  we  know,  to  one  great  union,  which  from  the  character 
of  its  members  or  of  its  objects,  was  called  the  Gild  Merchant. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city 
first  arose  ;  and  the  recognition  of  this  Gild  by  royal  charter 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  muni- 
cipal history  of  Bath.  This  charter  was  granted  by  King 
Richard  in  1089,  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  It  seems  worthy 
of  notice  that,  though  Bath  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Bishop,  yet  all  the  early  charters  of  the  city  were  granted  by 
the  Crown.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Wells.  There 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  city  depended  chiefly  on  the 
charters  of  Bishops  Robert,  Reginald,  and  Savaric.  This  dif- 
ference may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  was  by  no  means 
so  great  a  man  at  Bath  as  he  was  at  Wells.  In  order  to  combine 
the  double  characters  of  Bishop  and  Abbot,  it  was  needful  to 
appoint  a  Prior  to  rule  the  monastery.  As  long  as  Bishop 
John  lived,  this  new  appointment  could  not  have  made  much 
difference.  It  became  of  importance  when,  first  Bishop  Godfrey, 
and  next,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree,  Bishop  Robert 
began  to  undo  some  of  the  injustice  from  which  Wells  had 
suffered.  Then  the  Prior  became  a  great  man,  and,  as  his  in- 
fluence grew  greater,  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  grew  less.  On 
the  death  of  Robert,  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  nine  years, 
and  during  this  time  all  the  revenues  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bishoprick,  were  paid  into 
the  royal  exchequer.  Meanwhile,  during  this  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Priors  was  uninterrupted.    Then  Reginald  Fitz 
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Joscelin  was  made  Bishop,  and  it  was  in  his  time  that 
Richard  gave  this  charter  to  Bath.  Now  this  Bishop  Reginald 
confirmed  the  municipal  rights  which  Bishop  Robert  gave  to 
Wells,  and,  as  we  know  that  he  was  with  King  at  least  within 
a  day  or  two  of  this  charter  being  granted  and  almost  certainly 
at  the  very  time  it  was  given,  he  no  doubt  approved  it  and  perhaps 
asked  for  it.  The  charter  is  one  which  could  only  have  been 
given  by  the  King,  because  it  grants  privileges  of  trading  within 
the  Kings  demesne.  It  seems  strange  that  these  privileges 
should  be  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  for 
this  recognition  of  the  Gild  must  have  been  the  right  of  the 
lord  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  King.  It  would  have  seemed 
more  natural  for  the  Bishop  to  have  been  the  one  to  acknow- 
ledge this  association  of  his  own  tenants,  for  this  recognition  of 
the  Gild  had  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  legal  existence.  It  made 
its  members  the  ackowledged  governing  body  in  the  city,  the 
only  men  who  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Gild 
Brethren,  the  representatives  of  the  older  freehold  tenants, 
had  now  become  Merchant  princes.  They  were  collectively 
responsible  for  the  civil  burthens  and  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
profits  of  ruling  over  their  poorer  neighbours.  This  charter  is 
marked  1  in  the  collection  at  the  Guildhall,  and  is  doubtless  the 
first  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Bath,  as  distinct  from 
the  monks  of  S.  Peter.  It  was  one  of  the  many  charters 
granted  by  this  King,  in  return  for  the  money  which  he  greedily 
collected  together  for  the  expenses  of  the  Crusade.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Ricardus  dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae,  Dux  Normanniae 
Aquitaniae,  Comes  Andagaviae,  Justiciariis  Vicecomitibus 
Baronibus  Praepositis  Ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis 
totius  Angliae  et  Portuum  maris,  salutem.  Praecipimus 
quod  cives  deBathonia,  qui  sunt  de  Gilda  eorum  Mercatoria, 
habeant  in  omnibus  eandem  quietacionem  et  Libertatem 
de  omnibus  mercatis  suis  quocumque  venerint,  per  terram 
vel  aquam,  de  theoloneo  de  passagio  de  lestagio  et  de 
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omnibus  aliis  consuetudinibus  et  occasionibus  et  rebus, 
quam  plenius  et  liberius  habent  cives  nostri  Wintonenses 
de  Gilda  eorum  Mercatoria.  Et  prohibemus  ne  super  hoc 
aliquis  eos  disturbet  vel  infestet  ipsos  vel  res  ipsorum 
super  decern  librarum  forisfacturam.  Testibus,  Hugone 
Dunelmensi  et  Hugone  Cestrensi  et  Huberto  Saresberiensi 
Episcopis.  Willelmo  Marescallo,  Johanne  frater  suo, 
Galfrido  filio  Petri.  Datum  apud  Doveram  per  mandatum 
Willelmi  Eliensis  Electi  Cancellarii  nostri,  vii  die  Decem- 
bris,  Regni  nostri  anno  primo. 
The  seal  is  of  light  green  wax  and  is  much  broken.  The 
writing  is  fine,  and  the  document  in  splendid  preservation. 

This  charter  then  grants  to  the  men  of  Bath  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  Gild  Merchant.  The  burgesses  or  tenants,  who 
held  by  a  free  holding  of  the  lord  of  the  borough,  formed 
societies  or  brotherhoods  amongst  themselves,  not  only  for  re- 
ligious or  social  purposes,  but  also  to  manitain  their  rights  and 
forward  the  ministration  of  justice.  The  most  important  of 
these  Gilds,  either  from  age  or  wealth,  naturally  included  as  its 
members  the  principal  burgesses,  and  was  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  union  with  it  of  like  associations  of  less  importance  in 
the  borough.  Its  members  were  merchants,  and  the  objects  of 
its  being  were  mercantile  as  well  as  political.  From  these 
associations  arose  the  practice  of  granting  a  corporate  existence 
to  a  borough  by  the  recognition  of  its  Gild  Merchant,  which 
thus  became  the  governing  body.  It  is  then  from  this  charter 
of  Richard  that  the  corporate  existence  of  the  borough  is  to  be 
dated.  It  grants  to  the  members  of  this  Gild  Merchant  free- 
dom from  the  many  vexatious  imposts  which  shackled  trade  in 
those  days  ;  they  were  to  be  free  to  buy  or  sell  by  land  or  by 
water,  that  is  of  course  within  the  King's  demesne,  without 
payment  of  tolls  due  to  him  on  bringing  goods  into  one  of  his 
fairs  or  markets,  or  on  conveying  them  along  his  roads  or  over 
his  bridges,  or  on  the  last  of  leather  exported.  The  Gild 
Merchant  of  Bath  was  in  fine  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  as 
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far  as  such  exemptions  were  concerned,  as  that  of  Winchester. 
The  charter  of  Winchester,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
was  also  granted  by  Richard  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
among  the  witnesses  appears  the  name  of  Reginald,  Bishop  of 
Bath.  The  likeness  however  of  these  two  charters  to  each  other 
is  only  so  far  as  concerns  tolls,  for.  in  other  respects  the  charter 
of  Winchester  grants  privileges,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  Bath  until  40  Hen.  III.  The  actual  date  and 
place  and  witnesses  of  the  charter  are  all  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  compilation  made  by  Walter  of  Coventry.  The  first 
few  days  of  December,  1189,  were  passed  by  King  Richard  at 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  engaged  in  settling  affairs  both  of 
church  and  state,  before  he  left  on  the  crusade.  In  attendance 
on  his  court  on  5th  December  was  Reginald  of  Bath,  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  charter  before  us.  On  the  6th 
December  the  King  and  his  court  moved  to  Dover,  whence  he 
embarked  on  the  11th  for  Calais.  The  names  of  Hugh  Pudsey, 
Hubert  Walter,  William  the  Marshal  and  his  brother  John, 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Longchamp  are  sufficiently 
famous.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  Hugh  Novant.  The  see 
of  Lichfield,  first  moved  to  Chester,  was  soon  after  moved  to 
Coventry,  and  the  Bishop  became  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  there,  just  as  our  Somersetshire  Bishop  held  the  Abbey 
of  Bath,  yet  the  old  title  of  Chester  was  still  used.  This  Bishop 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  warfare  he  carried  on  against  his 
monks  at  Coventry.  William  Longchamp,  who  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  Chancellor  while  the  King  was  at  Dover,  was 
consecrated  31st  December. 

The  second  charter  in  the  keeping  of  the  Corporation  is  that 
granted  31  Hen.  III.  It  is  printed  in  Warners  History  of  Bath 
from  the  duplicate  which  he  found  in  the  Tower.  The  copy  in 
the  Guildhall  is  on  a  very  thin  skin,  with  a  fine  seal  attached. 

For  a  short  time  it  seemed  that  the  city  of  Bath  would  return 
to  the  Crown.  Bishop  Savaric  engaged  to  restore  it,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.    His  successor,  Bishop 
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Joscelin,  in  1218,  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  on  Glastonbury; 
and  Bath,  witli  a  momentary  exception,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  until  the  Dissolution.  The  liberties  of  the  city  were 
however  gained  not  by  grant  of  the  Abbot-Bishop,  but  from  the 
Crown.  The  next  royal  charter  was  also  granted  by  Henry  the 
Third,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Henricus  dei  gratia  rex  Anglise,  dominus  Hibernise  dux 
Normanniee  Aquitanige  Comes  AndagaviaB  Archiepiscopis 
&c.  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et  hac  carta  nostra  connr- 
masse  omnibus  nostris  Bathonias  quod  ipsi  et  eorum 
heredes  per  totam  terram  et  potestatem  nostram  in  per- 
petuum  habeant  hanc  libertatem,  videlicet  quod  ipsi  et 
eorum  bona  quocumque  locorum  in  potestate  nostra 
inventa  non  arestentur  pro  aliquo  debito  de  quo  fidejussores 
aut  principales  debitores  non  exstiterint,  nisi  forte  ipsi 
debitores  de  eorum  sint  communa  et  potestate  habentes 
unde  de  debitis  suis  in  toto  vel  in  parte  satisfacere  possint 
et  dicti  cives  creditoribus  eorundem  debitorum  in  justicia 
defuerint  et  hoc  rationabiliter  constare  possit.  Quare 
volumus  et  firmiter  praecipimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  quod  predicti  cives  et  eorum  heredes  cives  Bathonise 
per  totam  terram  et  potestatem  nostram  in  perpetuum 
habeant  libertatem,  et  ea  de  cetero  libere  et  sine  impedi- 
mento  alicujus  utantur,  et  prohibemus  super  forisfacturam 
nostram  viginti  librarum  ne  quis  eos  contra  hanc  libertatem 
et  concessionem  nostram  molestare  vel  inquietare  presumat. 
Hujus  testibus,GuidonedeLezingan,Galfridode  Lezingan, 
Willelmo  de  Valentia,  fratribus  nostris,  Johanne  de  Plessetis 
Comiti  Warwik,  RogerodeThurkilby,  Roberto  Walerando, 
Walkelin  de  Arderen,  Nicholo  de  St0  Mauro,  Radulfo  de 
Bakepitz(?),  Bartholomeo  le  Bigot,  Willelmo  de  St0Ermino, 
Willelmo  Gernum,  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram 
apud  Gloucestram,  vicesimo  quarto  die  Julii,  anno  regni 
nostri  quadragesimo. 
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This  charter  refers  to  the  seizure  of  persons  and  goods  by 
process  of  law.  The  citizen  of  any  borough,  who  had  been 
wronged  by  having  to  pay  toll  unjustly  in  another  borough, 
might  recover  the  amount  of  the  damage  from  any  member  of 
the  borough  which  had  wronged  him.  It  seems  as  though  in 
like  manner  the  creditor  of  a  citizen  of  another  borough  claimed 
the  right  to  attach  the  person  and  goods  of  any  fellow-citizen 
of  his  debtor.  This  wide  interpretation  of  what  was  in  itself 
originally  a  valuable  privilege  must  often  have  worked  cruel  in- 
justice. This  charter  directs  that  the  citizens  of  Bath  should 
be  exempt  from  such  seizure,  though  if  a  debtor  had  no  goods 
which  could  be  seized  within  the  city3  and  there  was  within  the 
city  some  one  who  owed  a  debt  to  him,  then  that  debt  could  be 
seized  for  payment.  This  freedom  from  arrest  for  the  debts  of 
-  others  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Bristol  by  John,  when  he  was 
as  yet  only  Earl.  This  charter  was  perhaps  granted  by  King 
Henry  while  on  the  march  to  Chester  to  meet  the  Welsh,  who 
had  risen  in  arms.  His  great  need  of  money  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  its  grant. 

It  is  a  curious  and  rather  puzzling  fact  that,  there  is  another 
charter  purporting  to  have  been  granted  to  Bath  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  place,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  as  the 
charter  conferring  this  freedom  from  arrest.  This  second  charter 
of  the  24  th  July,  40  Hen.  Ill,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Inspeximus 
charter  of  6  Edward  I.  Two  copies  of  this  Inspeximus  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Guildhall ;  they  are  exactly  like  each  other,  and 
are  numbered  6  and  7  of  the  series  of  early  charters.  This 
charter  recites  one  granted  by  Henry  III,  at  Gloucester,  before 
the  same  witnesses  as  the  charter  copied  above.  The  contents 
of  the  two  charters  of  40  Hen.  Ill  are  totally  different.  As  this 
second  charter  is  printed  by  Warner  as  part  of  an  Inspeximus 
charter  of  2  Henry  V,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  it  at  length 
or  in  Latin.  It  provides  that  all  exchequer  summonses  should  be 
heard  within  the  walls  ;  that  no  royal  officers  should  interfere  in 
causes,  except  in  case  of  default  of  the  citizens  or  their  bailiffs ; 
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that  no  one  should  be  impleaded  outside  the  city  in  respect  of  any 
lands  or  tenements  within  the  city,  except  in  crown  cases  ;  that 
coroners  should  be  chosen  to  hear  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  that  if 
any  one  die,  testate  or  intestate,  their  goods  should  be  to  their 
heirs  in  full  ;  that  the  men  of  Bath  should  enjoy  the  like  liberties 
as  the  citizens  of  London.    On  the  same  day,  at  the  same 
place,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  King  Henry  also  granted 
a  charter  to  Bristol,  empowering  the  burgesses  to  choose  a 
coroner,  &c. ;  promising  that  the  rights  of  heirs  should  be  pro- 
tected as  in  the  Bath  charter,  and  also  providing  that  the 
liberties  of  London  should  be  the  model  of  those  at  Bristol.  It 
is  strange  that  these  three  charters  should  be  all  so  exactly  con- 
temporaneous that  all  three  must,  as  I  may  say,  have  lain  on  the 
same  table  together.    There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found 
any  where  the  original  of  this  second  Bath  charter  of  24th  July. 
Can  it  possibly  be  a  forgery  %    The  rights  which  are  granted 
by  this  charter  are  large  and  important.    Most  of  them  were 
secured  to  London  by  the  great  charter  of  Henry  the  First. 
They  were  all  of  them  such  as  might  well  have  been  granted  to 
Bristol  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Bristol  charter. 
It  is  less  to  be  expected  that  such  rights  should  have  been 
granted  to  Bath,  for  it  was  by  no  means  so  important  a  city. 
The  strange  point  is,  that  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
council,  there  should  be  granted  two  charters  to  Bath ;  one  so 
much  wider  and  more  important  than  the  other.    Yet  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  a  forgery  would  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  Inspeximus  so  soon  after  its  date.    There  must  have  been 
many  of  the  councillors  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  were  alive  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  son  Edward.    The  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  a  city  must  have  been  accurately  known  to  the  King's  officers  ; 
it  must  above  all  have  been  known  to  the  lords  of  the  city, 
whose  names,  now  at  the  ending  of  the  thirteenth  century,  again 
appear  in  the  Bath  charters.    In  spite,  then,  of  this  strange  fact 
that  the  two  Bath  charters  and  the  Bristol  charter,  which  is  so 
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like  in  some  of  its  provisions  to  the  more  suspicious  of  two, 
were  all  given  at  the  same  time ;  in  spite  also  of  the  tenor 
of  other  charters  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First3  which  make 
it  seem  as  though  the  position  of  Bath  was  by  no  means  so  high 
as  this  second  charter  of  40  Hen.  Ill  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
I  am  constrained  to  allow  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
larger  charter  should  be  a  forgery. 

The  next  two  charters  preserved  at  the  Guildhall  which  I 
shall  have  to  notice,  mark  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  Bishop  towards  Bath.  For  this  difference  it 
seems  to  me  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  esteem 
in  which  the  King  held  the  Bishop.  Edward,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, the  Confessor,  assigned  Bath  to  his  Queen  Eleanor. 
This  must  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  see. 
In  1275,  Robert  Burnell  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  new  Bishop  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
King.  He  was  learned  and  magnificent.  He  had  been  the 
Secretary  and  friend  of  Edward  before  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  Edward  tried  in  vain 
to  make  the  monks  of  Canterbury  choose  Robert  to  succeed  him. 
When  Edward  became  King  he  made  Robert  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer.  He  was,  after  his  royal  master,  the  greatest  states- 
man and  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  King.  When  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop,  Edward  restored  Bath  to  the  see  ;  only 
keeping  the  manor  of  Barton  in  exchange  for  the  patronage  of 
Glastonbury.  This  grant  was  made  in  his  third  year,  and  is  to 
be  found  printed  in  Dugdale.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
granted  the  charter  marked  4  in  the  Guildhall  series,  not  to  the 
men  of  Bath,  but  to  the  Bishop  as  their  lord.  As  I  cannot  find 
out  that  it  has  ever  been  printed  before,  I  give  it  here  : — 

Edwardus  dei  gratia  rex  Angliae,  dominus  Hiberniae  et 
dux  Aquitaniae  Archiepiscopis,  Sec.  Sciatis  nos  concessisse 
et  hac  carta  nostra  confirmasse  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  venerabili  patri  Roberto  Bathon.  et  Wellen,  Epis- 
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copo  quod  omnes  cives  et  omnes  homines  sui  et  successorum 
suorum  de  civitate  sua  Bathoniae  et  ipsorum  civium  et 
hominum  heredes  quieti  sint  per  totum  regnum  nostrum  de 
theolonio  et  praestatione  ejusdem  theolonii  in  perpetuum. 
Quare  volumus  et  firmiter  praecipimus  pro  nobis  et  here- 
dibus  nostris  quod  omnes  cives  et  omnes  homines  predicti 
Episcopi  et  successorum  suorum  de  predicta  civitate  sua 
Bathoniae  et  ipsorum  civium  et  hominum  heredes  quieti 
sint  per  totum  regnum  nostrum  de  theolonio  et  praestatione 
theolonii  in  perpetuum  sicut  predictum  est.  Hujus  testibus, 
Venerabilibus  patribus  Waltero  Roffensi  et  Thoma  Here- 
fordensi  Episcopis.  Willelmo  de  Valencia  avunculo  nostro, 
Thoma  de  Clare,  Rogero  de  Mortuo  mari,  Mauricio  de 
Crediton  (?)  Ottone  de  Grandisono,  Magistro  Roberto  de 
Mardeburg  Archidiacono  Estriding,  Hugone  filio  Ottonis, 
Johanne  de  Seyton  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram 
apud  Westmonasterium,  duo  decimo  die  Nov.,  anno  regni 
nostri  tertio. 

The  grant  gives  nothing  but  freedom  from  toll,  which  had 
already  been  granted  by  the  charter  of  Eichard.  Though  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  have  been  of  little  value,  it  was  pro- 
bably needful  for  two  reasons.  The  short  time  during  which  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  see  might  have  been  held  to  have  wiped 
out  former  privileges  conferred  by  the  Crown.  The  city  was 
restored,  but  was  it  restored  with  all  the  rights  as  against  the 
King  which  it  formerly  had,  or  had  the  time  during  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  caused  it  to  lose  anything?  Freedom 
from  toll  was  the  point  on  which  such  a  question  as  this  was 
most  likely  to  arise.  This  charter  then  set  this  matter  at  rest. 
Besides  this,  the  charter  of  Richard  granted  freedom  from  toll 
to  the  citizens  who  were  of  the  Gild  Merchant,  while  this 
charter  of  Edward  is  in  favour  of  all  the  citizens  and  all  the 
men  of  the  Bishop.  The  citizens  here  spoken  of  no  doubt  all 
belonged  to  the  Gild  Merchant  of  King  Richard's  time.  The 
great  movement  which  ended  in  the  admission  of  craftsmen  to  a 
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share  in  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  would  scarcely  yet  have 
spread  so  far.  The  citizens  of  Bath  were  those  freehold  tenants 
who  in  ancient  time3  formed  themselves  into  one  Gild,  and  who 
as  Gild  Brethren  received  the  charter  of  Richard.  They 
formed  a  burgher  oligarchy.  They  kept  all  the  government  to 
themselves,  and  ruled  supreme  in  all  municipal  and  mercantile 
matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unprivileged  craftsmen,  who 
were  in  their  eyes  as  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  the  "  minutus 
popuhiSj"  uJUii  diversarum  matrum"  Besides  these  citizens,  the 
men  of  the  Bishop  are  also  mentioned.  These  tenants  of  the 
see  may,  or  may  not  have  been  of  the  Gild  Merchant.  The 
heirs  of  the  twenty-four  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  city. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  other  tenants  of  the  Bishop,  who 
did  not  hold  so  good  a  position,  yet3  inasmuch  as  they  held  of  the 
Bishop,  they  had  equally  with  the  ruling  faction  the  rights 
secured  by  this  charter.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  name 
stands  first  among  the  witnesses  to  this  document,  was  Walter 
of  Merton,  the  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  Bishop 
of  Hereford  was  Thomas  Cantilupe,  a  famous  theologian,  who 
received  canonization  on  account  of  his  learning  and  holiness. 

The  next  charter,  marked  5  in  the  Guildhall  collection,  calls 
for  little  remark.  It  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  and  was,  like  the 
one  before,  directed  to  Bishop  Robert.  It  granted  a  fair  to  be 
held  each  year.  The  charter  is  dated  at  Aberconway.  In  this 
year  Edward  moved  the  Monastery  of  Conway  to  Maynan  in 
Denbighshire^  and  made  a  castle  on  the  old  site  to  restrain  the 
Welsh.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  year  in  the  northern 
part  of  Wales,  and  was  engaged  in  enforcing  the  English  law 
throughout  the  country.  Among  the  witnesses  appears  the  name 
of  Robert  de  Brus.  This  Robert  was  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
who  afterwards  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  grandfather  of  Robert,  who  became 
king.    The  charters  marked  6  and  7  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
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duplicates  of  the  Inspeximus  charter  of  6  Edward  I.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  more  of  the  charters  of  this  ancient 
city.  These  notes  will  serve  to  show  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  series  of  documents  exhibited  at  our  Meeting.  I  have 
only  tried  to  touch  on  points  in  the  charters,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  require  comment.  This  has  made  these  remarks  somewhat 
unconnected.  Still  I  shall  have  been  successful  in  my  attempt 
if  any  reader  is  Jed  to  see  how  worthy  these  and  such  like 
documents  are  of  our  most  laborious  attention,  and  if  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  will  accept  these  notes,  as  a 
proof  that  our  Society  appreciates  the  liberal-minded  kindness 
which  they  showed  by  exhibiting  their  splendid  civic  muniments 
to  us  during  our  late  visit  to  their  city. 


ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  VOLUME  : 
The  Archaeological  Journal. 

Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association 
of  Ireland. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vols.  vii.  to  xii.  and  xxi.  to 
xxvi. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  18  vols. 

Archoeologia  Cantiana,  vols.  ii.  to  x. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club,  vol.  iiic,  no.  3. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine,  12  nos. 

Proceedings,  vol.  xv.,  Memoirs,  vol.  xxv.,  and  Catalogue  of 
Library,  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  v.,  part  3. 

Proceedings,  and  Annual  Report  for  1876,  of  the  Geologists9 
Association. 

Nine  vols.,  various  publications,  from  the  Koyal  Norwegian 
,  University,  Christiana. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists3  Society. 

On  a  Roman  Villa  near  Maidstone,  by  Mr.  C.  Koach  Smith. 

Stonehenge  and  its  Barrows,  by  the  author,  Mr.  Long. 
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OldmixorCs  History  of  England;  Gliddon's  Ancient  Egypt; 
Life  of  William  Baker ;  A  Remedy  for  the  Warres,  by  John 
Tarlton,  preacher  of  God's  word  and  minister  of  Ileminster, 
Somerset  ;  A  contract  answer  to  a  correct  copy  of  letters,  written 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Hole,  vicar  of  Stoke- Gursey,  in  Sommersetshire, 
concerning  the  Gift  and  Forms  of  Prayer,  by  J.  M.,  minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Bridgwater  ;  by  Miss  Jones. 

Observaiiones  et  conjectural  in  Numismata  quosdam  Antiqua, 
1691,  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  Cornwall,  parts  1  to  1 1 ; 
Out  of  the  World,  or  life  in  St.  Kilda,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  Catalogue  of  the  Mayer  Free  Library, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer. 

The  Parish  of  Ashburton — extracts  from  the  Registers,  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  Malet. 

Bell's  British  Quadrupeds;  Lindletfs  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora,  by  Dr.  Prior. 

A  Primaeval  British  Metropolis,  with  some  notes  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  the  South-western  Peninsula  of  Britain,  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Aphides — Kay  Society,  1875 
(purchased). 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts 
(purchased). 

The  Church  Rambler,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  (purchased). 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vols.  i.  to  xlvii.,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Maynard. 

Water-colour  drawing  of  two  erratic  boulders  near  Petaurah, 
Gurh-Kemaon,  Himalayah,  by  Capt.  R.  D.  Gibney. 

Portrait  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (engraving)  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

Nine  views  of  Taunton  and  neighbourhood,  in  frames,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Maynard. 
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View  of  Taunton  Castle,  by  C.  W.  Bampfylde,  1789,  by 
Rev.  J.  Warre. 

Portrait  of  John  Havilland,  by  General  DE  Havilland. 

Drawing  of  Huish's  Old  Almshouses,  Taunton,  by  Mr. 
Jeboult. 

Twenty-five  parchment  documents  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

A  lot  of  prints  of  Somersetshire  subjects,  by  Mr.  Jno.  Batten. 

Skeletons  of  animals,  birds,  &c,  by  Miss  Harries. 

Old  brass  spoon,  found  in  Hammet  Street,  Taunton,  by 
Mr.  Handel. 

Four  stone  spear-heads  and  a  stone-hammer,  used  also  as  a 
pipe,  found  near  the  sea  coast,  Kaffir  Land,  by  Genl.  Sir  Percy 
Douglas,  Bart. 

Piece  of  gold  quartz,  from  Australia,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Davey. 

Encaustic  tiles,  keys,  horse  shoes,  from  Keynsham  Abbey, 
by  Mr.  Cox.  ^ 

Two  delft  dishes  and  Bristol  delft  plate ;  coins  of  Germanicus, 
Nero,  and  Livia,  Mary,  William  and  Mary,  George  III,  and 
some  tokens,  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Gale. 

Trowel,  found  in  the  old  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton,  and  used  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
tower ;  photographs  of  the  old  tower  and  sections  showing 
fractures  of  the  walls ;  papers  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tower,  by  Mr.  F.  May. 

Twenty-four  silver  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  by  Mr.  Surtees. 

Cabinet  of  17  drawers,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  British 
Lepidoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlinson. 

Three  flint  implements,  found  at  Cissbury,  April,  1876,  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing. 

Section  of  a  spruce  fir,  showing  remarkable  eccentricity  of 
growth,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Bristol  delft  plate,  salt-glaze  teapot,  Leeds  plate,  and  butter- 
boat, Liverpool  plate,  English  maiolica  dish  (purchased). 
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A  piece  of  Worcester  ware,  by  Mr.  G.  Wills. 
Skins  of  birds,  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Piece  of  British  pottery,  dug  up  at  Brenley,  Kent,  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Jones. 

Nine  pieces  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Maynard. 

Venetian  glass  vase,  by  Mr.  Welman. 

Two  pieces  delft  ware,  by  Mr.  Butland. 

A  cross-bow  and  a  collection  of  various  Roman  and  other 
remains,  found  at  Stanchester,  Curry  Rivel,  by  Mr.  W.  W. 

MUNCKTON. 

Thirty-six  pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Maynard. 

Bellarmine  or  Grey  Beard,  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Thirteen  bronze  celts,  two  spear  heads,  two  knives,  and  various 
portions  of  ornaments,  &c,  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Union 
Workhouse,  Taunton,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Henry  VIII  groat,  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

Some  engravings  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  a  lot  of  coins,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Payne. 


1877. 

Feb.  22nd. 

On  Classic  Life  in  Athens,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox. 

March  14th. 
On  Fungi,  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Broome. 

March  22nd. 

On  Language  in  its  Lower  Forms,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyloh,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
April  17th. 

On  Bamboos  and  other  Tropical  Plants,  by  General  Munro,  C.B. 

On  the  English  Names  of  Wild  Flowers  and  Plants,  by  the  Eev.  W. 

TuCKWELL. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  Archceological  and 


Natural  History  Society, 

1876,  Part  II 
PAPEES,  ETC. 

BY  VICE-ADMIRAL  PAYNTER, 

Mayor  of  Bath. 
IHE  early  history  of  this  kingdom  has  been  enveloped  in 


such  a  complicated  maze  of  tradition,  fable,  romance,  and 
speculative  thought,  from  the  days  of  the  Venerable  Bede  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  that  our  most  eminent  historians, 
writing  at  various  periods  since  on  its  origin,  development,  and 
progress,  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
chroniclers  whose  credited  legends,  miscalled  "  British  History/' 
although  at  the  time  implicitly  believed,  have  by  a  more 
searching  system  of  methodical  investigation  been  completely 
disproved  by  the  palaeographists  of  this  country ;  and  as  these 
numerous,  interesting,  but  romancing  documents  are  subjected 
to  the  careful  analysis  of  modern  research  we  are  obliged,  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  throw  aside  as  worthless  many  of  the  cherished 
stories  and  traditions  of  the  past  as  uncorroborated  or  prejudiced 
statements,  purporting  to  be  true  records  of  transactions  and 
Ne<w  Series ,  Vol.  IL,  1876,  Part  II.  a 
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motives  at  the  time  they  were  written,  but  which  in  the  hands  of 
our  modern  archivists  are  proved  to  contain  such  erroneous  and 
untrustworthy  accounts  of  past  events  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them  until  they  have  been  sifted  and  winnowed  by 
the  intelligent  research  of  modern  scholarship.  Year  by  year 
some  hallowed  story  or  cherished  fallacy,  some  acts  or  deeds  that 
exercised  a  strange  fascination  on  our  youth,  are  ruthlessly 
uprooted  and  abandoned  in  our  schools,  to  make  way  for  the 
plain,  and  often  by  no  means  exalted  facts  which  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  investigators  to  examine  manu- 
scripts and  memorials  hitherto  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages.  How 
little  we  knew  of  English,  Spanish,  or  Italian  political  and 
religious  life  and  history  until  the  priceless  libraries  of  the 
Escorial,  Salamanca,  Venice,  Florence,  and  other  great  historical 
cities  of  the  middle  ages  were,  by  permission  of  their  respective 
governments,  examined  and  published  by  modern  archivists. 
Have  not  Grote,  Prescott,  Motley,  Macaulay,  and  Froude, 
Niebuhr,  Ranke,  and  Ewald,  the  Guistiniani  and  the  French 
Encyclopaedists,  completely  changed  our  educational  course  of 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern  ?  How  many  dark  pages  of 
national  life  have  been  unfolded  to  us  through  the  hitherto  secret 
and  confidential  communications  between  ambassadors  and  their 
respective  courts  !  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  noble  reputa- 
tion has  been  cleared  from  unmerited  obloquy  thrown  on  it  by  the 
malice  hatred  and  jealousy  of  contemporary  rivals  and  writers. 
To  secure  to  this  country  the  advantage  of  a  critical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  historical  and  other  documents  bear- 
ing  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  this  country,  which  for 
centuries  past  have  been  deposited  in  the  muniment  chests  of 
ancient  boroughs,  parishes,  chapter  houses,  and  private  collec- 
tions, Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  obtained  a  warrant,  under  the 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  the  2nd  April,  1869,  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  places  in  which  documents 
illustrative  of  history  or  of  general  public  interest,  belonging  to 
public  bodies  or  private  persons  are  deposited,  and  to  consider 
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whether,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  means  may  not  be  taken 
to  render  such  documents  available  for  public  reference.  In 
consequence  of  the  painstaking  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
experts  in  deciphering  ancient  deeds  and  charters  in  the  abbre- 
viated Latin  and  French  of  those  times,  acting  as  inspectors 
under  the  authority  of  this  commission,  a  mass  of  evidence 
illustrative  of  the  laws,  customs  and  usages  of  our  forefathers, 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  made  easily  accessible.  This 
commission  has  made  five  reports  to  Parliament  since  the  com- 
mencement of  its  labours,  460  collections  of  manuscripts  have 
been  examined,  and  the  utmost  willingness  has  been  displayed 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities,  chapters,  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, to  assist  the  service  and  forward  the  objects  of  the  com- 
missioners. Last  year  70  collections  were  examined,  and  50 
reports  prepared.  The  greatest  interest  naturally  centres  in  the 
historical  manuscripts  in  cathedrals,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  in  the  chests  of  old  Corporations, 
especially  when  they  belong  to  newly-discovered  memoranda. 
Several  of  these  old  deeds  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  brought  down  to 
1643.  The  Corporation  of  Rye  possesses  a  deed  dated  1390,  and 
a  list  of  its  mayors  has  been  restored  to  light  from  1300  to  1380 
in  almost  unbroken  succession.  In  the  Weymouth  and  Melcomb 
Regis  documents  the  names  of  the  mayors  of  the  fourteenth 
century  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  in  a  memoir,  dated 
1610,  the  Mayflower  that  carried  the  pilgrim  fathers  to  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  is  mentioned.  The  Corporation  of 
Sandwich  has  a  much  mutilated  certificate  in  Latin  of  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  of  1367,  a  forest  charter  of  Edward  I,  and 
a  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta,  both  dated  1300,  by  the  same 
Sovereign,  but  without  seal.  The  archives  of  the  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  contain  at  least  5,000  original  manuscripts,  exclusive 
of  the  registers  and  charters,  many  of  which  have  furnished 
materials  for  ancient  chroniclers  and  Church  historians.  Very 
few  private  collections  date  back  earlier  than  the  16th  century. 
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The  Trentharn  collection  ranges  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
century.  The  manuscripts  in  possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Malet 
are  of  great  historical  value,  amongst  them  a  volume  of  letters 
written  in  the  12th  century  from  Pope  Paschal  to  King  Henry, 
Matilda,  Queen  of  England,  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  also  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  Pope  Clement  against 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn,  dated  1534. 
Amongst  Mr.  Majendie's  collection  is  a  Bede  Roll,  dated  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  answers  of  120  churches  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  request  of  the  Prioress  of 
Bellingham  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  predecessor,  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Oxford.  The  specimens  of  writing  in  the  roll  are 
very  valuable  for  palaeographic  studies.  Mr.  Strickland's  papers 
contain  charters  of  the  12th  century  relating  to  estates  held 
by  his  ancestors.  In  fact  all  the  voluminous  papers  collected, 
indexed  and  published  under  the  authority  of  this  Historical 
Commission  are  full  of  information  ranging  from  the  highest 
regions  of  politics — from  the  dethronement,  the  accession,  the 
execution  of  kings  and  nobles,  down  to  the  commonest 
occurrences  of  every-day  life,  and  especially  in  the  letters  and 
correspondence  in  connexion  with  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  by  William  of  Orange.  One  of  the  inspectors  under 
this  commission,  Mr.  Henry  Riley,  has  lately  visited  Bath  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  access  to  our  municipal  documents,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Town  Council  last  month  granting 
permission  to  Mr.  Riley  to  examine  at  his  leisure  the  records  in 
the  Guildhall.  In  May  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
this  gentleman,  and  at  my  request  he  translated  several  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts,  dating  from  1187  to  1336,  most  beautifully 
written  in  the  Latin  and  French  of  that  period.  Several  of  the 
deeds  and  charters,  with  the  seals  of  English  Sovereigns  and 
other  notables  attached  to  them  by  strings  of  cotton  and  silk, 
and  which  are  kept  in  the  municipal  chest  of  this  ancient  city, 
were  on  Tuesday  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  public  view3  and 
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are  now  on  the  table  before  you,  arranged  by  the  Town  Clerk 
and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Watts,  for  your  inspection.  Some  of 
these  parchments  date  from  the  days  of  King  liichard  the  First 
down  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  her 
loyal  city  of  Aqua3  Solis.  The  documents  especially  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  Bath,  whether  ecclesiastical,  archaeological,  or 
political,  have  been  removed  from  the  Town  Hall  (if  indeed 
they  were  ever  placed  there),  and  those  interested  in  the  earlier 
charters  relating  to  public  monuments,  religious  establishments, 
grants  of  land  and  tenements,  must  search  for  such  deeds  in  the 
libraries  of  our  universities  and  the  record  offices  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  &c.  For  instance,  the  earliest  Bath  grant  known 
was  the  granting  100  villeins  and  their  lands  by  King  Osric,  a 
Saxon  king  or  chieftain  of  the  Hwiccas,  a  tribe  inhabiting  Wor- 
cester and  Gloucester,  to  the  Abbess  Britana,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  nunnery  in  Bath,  bearing  date  A.D.  676,  is  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  the  Latin  almost  un- 
intelligible and  part  of  the  meaning  obscure.  In  the  appendix 
to  Britton  and  Warner's  Histories,  copies  of  all  the  old  charters 
and  deeds  relating  to  Bath  which  are  not  in  the  municipal  library, 
will  be  found,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  libraries  where  the 
originals  are  deposited.  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Freeman 
this  grant  of  Osric's  to  the  Abbess  Britana  in  Warner's  appendix 
No.  1,  which  he  examined  with  much  interest,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  day  the  original  document  will  be  under  the 
critical  eye  and  intellect  of  our  famous  Somerset  historian. 
He  certainly  did  not  appear  to  credit  the  existence  of  so  old 
a  piece  of  writing  until  I  promised  that  I  would  show  him 
the  copy  in  Warner  in  corroboration  of  my  statement,  which 
I  did,  with  the  signatures  of  Osric  and  his  friend  -ZEthelred, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  witnessed  amongst  others  by  the  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  signs,  "  I,  Theodorus,  by  grace  of  the  King, 
Archbishop,  witness  and  subscribe/'  &c,  and  in  another  docu- 
ment granting  forty  villeins  and  their  lands  in  Slipi  to  the 
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Abbess  Bcrnguid  for  her  nunnery,  be  signs  himself,  "  By  the 
grace  of  God,  Archbishop,""  &c.  These  and  other  grants  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  Abbey,  monks,  and  guilds  of  Bath, 
dating  from  Osric's  grant  to  the  days  of  Richard  I,  are  not  in 
our  keeping,  but,  as  I  said  before,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ecclesiastical  libraries  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Of  these 
charters- one  of  William  Rufus,  dated  a.d.  1090,  granting  the 
Abbey  of  Bath  to  John  de  Villula,  of  Tours,  Bishop  of  Wells,  is 
an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  antiquarians.  In  this  State 
paper  the  King  styles  himself  King  of  the  English  (Rex 
Anglorum).  It  is  signed  both  with  a  cross  and  seal — the  first 
being  an  Anglo-Saxon,  the  latter  an  Anglo-Norman  attestation, 
and  it  is  also  witnessed  and  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most 
renowned  and  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  period.  Another 
interesting  deed  consigning  grants  of  lands  to  the  Bath  monks 
by  the  same  John  de  Villula,  Bishop  of  Wells,  dated  1106,  and 
which  I  believe  is  at  Wells,  is  remarkable  for  the  language  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  "  Whoso  shall  infringe  this  my  gift,  may  the 
curse  of  God  and  all  His  holy  apostles  and  saints  light  upon 
him,  and  through  my  authority  (although  a  sinner)  let  him  be 
accursed  for  ever."  I  wonder  from  what  part  of  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  he  borrowed  this  pious  language ;  at  all  events  he 
went  in  at  that  early  period  for  the  cumulative  vote  of  censure. 
The  deeds  on  this  table  have  never  been  indexed,  much  less 
published,  and  until  Mr.  Riley  reports  upon  them  they  will  re- 
main unknown  to  the  public.  The  small  piece  of  parchment  I 
hold  in  my  hand  (No.  1)  is  a  charter  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  under  his  seal,  granting  to  the  citizens  of  Bath  free 
tolls— in  this  and  other  documents  I  read  from  Mr.  Riley's 
translations.  This  date,  1189,  is  the  first  of  legal  memory, 
and  the  year  in  which  a  Mayor  of  London  was  first  elected. 
"  Richard,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Anjou,  to  the  justiciars, 
sheriffs,  barons,  provosts,  ministers,  and  all  other  his  faithful 
subjects  of  the  whole  of  England  and  of  the  ports  of  the  sea, 
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Greeting,  We  do  command  that  the  citizens  of  Bath,  who  are 
of  their  merchant  guild,  shall  have  in  all  things  the  same  acquit- 
tance and  freedom  as  to  all  their  markets,  wheresoever  they 
shall  come  by  land  or  by  water,  of  toll,  of  passage,  of  lestage, 
and  of  all  other  customs  and  demands  and  matters,  as  fully  and 
freely  as  our  citizens  of  Win  ton  of  their  merchant  guild  have, 
and  we  do  forbid  that  anyone  disturb  or  molest  them  hereon,  or 
their  property  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10£.  Witnesses — Hugh  of 
Durham,  Hugh  of  Chester,  and  Hubert  of  Sarum,  bishops  ; 
William,  Marshal ;  John  his  brother ;  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter. 
Given  at  Dover  by  the  hand  of  William,  bishop-elect  of  Ely, 
our  chancellor,  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  in  the  first  year  of 
our  reign."  No.  7  is  a  lease  dated  1218,  and  is  remarkable  for 
mentioning  the  situation  of  the  property.  It  speaks  of  a  seld 
at  the  south  of  the  stalls  of  Bath,  no  doubt  Stall  street,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  named  the  street  of  stalls.  Perhaps  some  gentleman 
present  would  tell  us  what  a  seld  is  1  "  Know  present  and  to 
come  that  I  Henry  Stanold  have  given  and  granted  and  quit 
claimed  for  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  to  Robert  Puther  and  his 
heirs,  the  right  which  I  had  in  the  seld  to  the  south  of  the  stalls 
of  Bath,  which  belonged  to  Richard  Stanold,  my  father,  and 
Matillis,  my  mother.  The  aforesaid  Robert  Puther  and  his 
heirs  shall  therefore  hold  and  have  the  seld  aforesaid  freely, 
quietly,  wholly,  and  honourably,  without  any  reclamation  and 
claim  of  me  or  my  heirs,  or  such  person  to  whom  he  shall  wish 
to  assign  the  same;  rendering  for  it  each  year  to  the  lords  of 
the  fee,  at  the  feast  of  S.  Michael,  7  pence,  and  at  Hock  Day 
5  pence  for  land-gable  [land  tax]  for  all  service  and  demand. 
And  for  this  my  gift-grant  and  quit-claim  the  said  Robert 
Puther  has  given  me  one  mark  of  silver.  And  I,  Henry  Stanold, 
touching  the  holy  evangelists,  for  me  and  my  heirs  have  sworn 
that  we  will  never  seek  art  or  design  whereby  the  aforesaid 
Robert  Puther  or  his  heirs,  or  any  person  to  whom  he  shall 
wish  to  assign  the  same,  shall  be  eloigned  [removed]  from  the 
seld  aforesaid,  and  that  the  same  may  be  held,  ratified  and 
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established.  I  have  corroborated  this  present  charter  with  the 
impression  of  my  seal.  This  grant  and  quit  claim  was  solemnly 
made  in  the  full  hundred  court  of  Bath,  at  the  feast  of  S. 
Nicholas,  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  S,  John.  These 
being  witnesses,  Hebas,  Dean  of  Bath,  Richard  the  chaplain, 
Swein,  Thomas  his  son,  Gervaise,  David  le  Petit,  Henry  Cavvel, 
Hugh  de  Aixtone,  Swein  de  Westone,  Walter  de  Westone, 
John  the  Porter,  Geoffrey  the  Porter,  Richard  la  Waite  and 
many  others.  Dated  3  Henry  III,  a.d.  1218-19."  This  and 
all  other  deeds  of  that  period  are  executed  and  attested  by 
numerous  witnesses  at  some  place  of  public  meeting,  a  County 
Court,  a  Court  of  Leet,  or  of  a  Hundred,  for  the  purpose  of 
notoriety,  and  we  find  cum  muliis  aliis  always  subjoined  to  a  list 
of  witnesses  ;  this  precaution  was  necessary  in  the  feudal  days 
of  violence  to  secure  property  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and 
the  seal  of  the  donor  or  vendor  was  generally  attached — seals 
having  been  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor  with  other 
Norman  customs.  No.  8  is  a  continuation  of  the  lease  of 
(No.  7)  the  same  property,  by  the  wife  of  Henry  Stanhold, 
which  property  appears  to  have  been  given  up  on  payment  of 
forty-eight  shillings,  provided  the  fee  to  the  lords  of  the  soil 
be  continued.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  name  Sweyne 
constantly  occurs  as  witnesses  to  deeds — in  all  probability 
men  of  Danish  descent.  No.  9  is  the  grant  of  a  seld  to  the 
South  of  the  Stalls  of  Bath,  from  Walter,  son  of  Surlow,  to 
Juliana,  daughter  of  William  Springult,  1230,  which  was  the 
same  property  he  brought  from  Robert  Puther,  and  Robert 
Puther  bought,  in  1218,  from  Matilda  Stanhold.  This  deed  is 
curious,  as  it  mentions  amongst  numerous  witnesses,  John  the 
Porter,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Bath,  and  therefore  contains 
perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  a  Mayor.  The  device  on  the 
seal  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  gem.  No.  16  is  the  sale 
of  a  certain  seld,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  dated 
1256.  This  sale  seems  in  consequence  of  the  vendor  being 
arrested  for  debt.    No.  2  is  a  grant  of  Henry  III,  dated  1247. 
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No.  19  is  another  seld,  by  David  le  Petit,  in  1250  No.  17, 
in  1260,  is  a  grant  by  Peter  Chamberlain,  of  Sheftebure,  to 
Richard  Donekar,  vicar  of  South-Stoke  of  a  yearly  rent  of  12s., 
from  a  house  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Stalls.  In  No.  3, 
dated  1280,  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  Henry  the  tailor,  is  mentioned. 
No.  10  is  a  Charter  of  Edward  II.  No.  .508  is  a  deed,  grant  of 
Edward  I,  attested  by  William  de  Valence,  uncle  of  Edward  I, 
to  the  citizens  of  Bath.  A  charter  of  Edward  II,  in  the  year 
1313,  granted  full  and  independent  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  inside  the  walls.  Reference  is  made  there  to  a 
Charter  of  Henry  III,  which  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Riley  will  find. 
As  to  the  size  of  these  papers,  I  must  remark  on  "  the  great 
improvement "  modern  times  have  produced.  These  small  pieces 
of  parchment  sufficed  to  secure  probably  several  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  charters  are  also  written  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  the  writing  is  admirable  and  the  durability  of  the  ink 
astonishing.  In  conclusion  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Riley 
will  examine  the  documents  at  his  leisure  in  London,  as  there 
are  some  among  them  probably  of  great  historical  value — 
Mr.  Riley  having  said  himself  that  the  Corporation  possessed 
some  of  the  oldest  documents  he  had  seen.  Those  documents 
will  very  likely  be  published  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  a  copy  sent  to  this  city,  which,  if  it  should 
come  during  the  period  of  my  mayoralty,  I  shall  have  properly 
printed  and  placed  in  the  library  of  the  municipality.  These 
documents  have  not  been  hitherto  published,  because  they  were 
carefully  guarded  by  some  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Council, 
who  were  perhaps  afraid  that  some  of  the  charters  might  prove 
that  property  now  held  by  the  Corporation  did  not  belong  to  it. 
If  ever  there  was  such  an  argument,  I  may  say  that  I  am  dead 
against  it,  and  that  even  at  this  late  period  restitution  should  be 
made  to  the  rightful  heirs.  Let  truth  prevail,  and  let  right  be 
done. 
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Dit  th<t  <§wm  of  tJn  Ionian  load  fytopt 
Spa*  ^olis  (lath)  and  J^a  £itapm  (djjaptym). 


BY  THE  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  CLIFFORD, 

Bishop  of  Clifton. 
OMAN  Roads  form  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  anti- 


quities  of  Somerset.  Several  of  them  traversed  the 
county  in  various  directions,  and  (as  might  well  be  supposed) 
they  have  not  failed  to  engage  the  attention  of  archaeologists. 
But  the  subject  has  not  been  exhausted,  and  many  doubts  re- 
main to  be  cleared  up  regarding  these  roads  and  the  stations 
along  their  course.  One  of  them  led  from  Caleva  Atrebatum 
(Silchester)  to  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  passing  through  Bath. 
That  portion  which  lies  between  Silchester  and  Bath  has  been 
carefully  described,  and  its  course  may  be  traced  to  this  day. 
It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  remaining  portion  from  Bath 
to  Caerleon.  The  direction  of  the  road,  the  site  of  the  stations, 
and  the  position  of  the  ferry  across  the  Severn,  are  points  which 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  but  no  decisive  conclusion 
has  hitherto  been  come  to.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  obtained  on  these  points. 

Our  chief  authority  in  the  matter  is  the  "Itinerarium  An- 
tonini,"  a  document  which  (in  its  main  features)  is  considered 
by  Professor  Nibby  to  belong  truly,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  which  contains  a  catalogue  of  the 
military  roads  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  names  of 
the  stations,  and  the  distance  in  miles  between  them.  Many 
other  roads  existed  in  Britain,  both  for  commerce  and  for 
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social  intercourse,  but  those  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were 
military  roads  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  legions 
by  which  Rome  held  her  sway  over  her  vast  empire. 

The  road  from  Silchester  to  Caerleon  formed  the  direct  line 
of  military  communication  between  Isca  Silurum  and  Caleva 
Atrebatum.  Isca  was  the  most  important  station  of  the  second 
legion,  surnamed  Augusta,  which  was  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  south  and  western  portion  of  Britain,  whilst  Silchester 
was  the  central  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  Roman 
towns  in  the  south  of  Britain.  It  is  with  the  portion  of  this  road 
leading  from  Bath  to  Caerleon  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  stations  in  the  Itinerary  are  thus  enumerated.  Ab  Isca  : 
Venta  Silurum,  m.p.  viiii.,  Abone,  m.p.  viiii.,  Trajectus,  m.p.  viiii., 
Aquis  Solis,  m.p.  vi.  Here  then  we  find  it  stated  that  the  dis- 
tance by  this  road  from  Isca  (Caerleon)  to  Bath  was  thirty-three 
miles,  and  that  along  the  road  were  three  stations,  distant  nine 
miles  from  each  other,  the  last  station  being  six  miles  from  Bath, 

The  method  hitherto  adopted  by  those  who  have  sought  to 
verify  these  statements  does  not  appear  fair  towards  the  writer 
of  the  Itinerary.  Instead  of  first  taking  the  facts  as  he  states 
them  and  comparing  them  with  existing  localities,  it  has  been 
usual  to  make  at  the  outset  various  assumptions.  First,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  name  of  the  station  Trajectus  (Passage)  must 
bear  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Severn,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  further  assumed  that,  by  an  error  of  transcribers,  the  two 
stations  Trajectus  and  Abone  have  been  transposed,  so  that  the 
station  six  miles  from  Bath  (the  camp  at  Bitton)  should  be  called 
Abone,  and  the  name  of  Trajectus  be  given  to  the  next  station, 
at  the  spot  where  the  Severn  had  to  be  crossed.  Here,  again,  a 
third  assumption  is  made  regarding  this  spot.  Some  say  it  was 
Aust  (the  Old  Passage),  others  prefer  Sea  Mills,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon.  But  Aust  is  fourteen  miles  from  Bitton,  whereas 
the  distance  between  the  two  Roman  stations  is  marked  as  only 
nine  miles.  Sea  Mills,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distant  about  nine 
miles  from  Bitton,  but  it  is  distant  full  twelve  miles  from  Caer- 
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went  (Vcnta  Silurum)  the  next  station,  whereas  the  distance 
according  the  Itinerary  was  only  nine.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a  fourth  assumption,  viz., 
that  the  numerals  in  our  copies  of  the  Itinerary  are  corrupted, 
and  so  the  distances  are  wrongly  stated.  A  further  attempt  is 
made  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  authority 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  introduces  an  additional  station 
"Ad  Sabrinam,"  which  is  not  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 
There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  work  ascribed  to  Richard  of 
Cirencester  is  a  forgery.  But,  moreover,  as  this  author  places 
his  station,  "  Ad  Sabrinam,"  only  six  miles  from  Bitton,  adding, 
however,  that  "  hence  the  passage  is  made  across  to  Britannia 
Secunda"  (Wales)  to  a  place  called  Statio  Trajecta,  three  miles 
from  "  Ad  Sabrinam  "  and  eight  from  Venta  Silurum,  or  (Caer- 
went),  and  as  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  actual  distances 
between  Bitton,  the  Severn,  and  Caerleon,  the  intrusion  of  this 
writer  adds  to  the  confusion  instead  of  removing  the  difficulty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  all  these  "  assumptions w  have  been 
made,  very  little  remains  of  the  original  statement  laid  down 
in  the  Itinerary.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  one  object  which  alone 
could  justify  these  arbitrary  changes,  viz.,  the  harmonising  of 
the  account  given  in  the  Itinerary  with  existing  localities,  is  not 
attained.  A  learned  writer,  after  laying  these  different  assump- 
tions before  his  readers,  sums  up  in  these  words  :  "  Where 
numerals  are  corrupted,  and  the  very  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
former  roads  have  disappeared  precise  confirmation  is  hopeless." 
Now,  it  is  this  method  which  I  say  is  so  unfair  toward  the  writer 
of  the  Itinerary.  What  right  have  we  to  begin  by  assuming  that 
his  statements  are  false?  It  may  be  that  stations  have  been  omitted 
or  transposed,  that  numerals  have  been  corrupted  or  names  mis- 
spelt. All  this  may  be;  but  it  has  to  be  proved,  not  to  be  assumed. 
Why  should  we  make  assumptions  of  any  kind,  at  all  events  till 
we  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  Itinerary  ? 
The  only  right  course  to  pursue  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  is  to 
take  the  Old  Roman's  story  as  we  find  it,  to  follow  him  as  our 
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guide,  step  by  step,  and  at  each  spot  to  examine  what  evidence 
we  can  find  either  in  support  of,  or  in  contradiction  to,  his  state- 
ments. If  we  do  this  we  shall,  I  think,  not  only  find  that  he  is 
right,  but  we  shall  also  find  many  interesting  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  says.  First,  then,  he  informs  us  that  on  leaving 
Isca  Silurum  after  a  march  of  nine  miles  we  reach  Venta  Silurum. 
As  no  doubt  exists  about  Isca  being  Caerieon,  so  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Venta  is  Caer-Went.  The  distance  is 
correctly  stated  ;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  the 
remains  that  have  been  discovered  there  mark  it  as  a  Roman 
station.  I  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  station 
(the  one  at  which  the  troops  would  halt  prior  to  crossing  the 
Severn)  was  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  river.  This 
is  no  more  than  what  we  should  expect.  For  what  Roman 
general  with  a  view  either  to  the  comfort  or  safety  of  his  troops, 
would  choose  the  low  banks  of  the  Severn,  subject  as  they  are 
to  the  action  of  the  tide,  as  a  place  of  encampment,  in  preference 
to  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  This  observation  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  similar  precaution  was  observed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  so  predispose  us  to  look 
for  the  next  station,  not  in  the  low  marshes  but  on  the  adjoining 
heights.  Our  Roman  guide  now  tells  us  that  on  leaving  Caer- 
went  in  the  direction  of  Bath  we  shall  find  the  next  station,  Abone, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  As  Caerwent  is  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Severn,  we  have  to  find,  first,  the  point  of  em- 
barcation  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  river ;  secondly,  the  landing 
place  on  the  English  side  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  site  of  the  station 
itself.  Now,  the  whole  distance  from  Caerwent  to  Bath,  as  the 
crow  flies,  is  close  upon  twenty-three  miles,  and  as  our  guide  says 
that  the  whole  distance  by  road  was  only  twenty-four,  it  follows 
that  the  road  must  have  been  a  very  direct  one,  as  Roman  roads 
usually  were.  In  seeking,  therefore,  either  for  landing  places  or 
for  stations  we  cannot  deviate  far  from  the  straight  line.  Three 
miles  distant  from  Caer-went,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  entrenchment  known  as 
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Sudbrook  Camp.  This,  I  think,  may  well  be  taken  to  mark  the 
site  of  embarcation,  which  would  naturally  be  protected  by 
military  works,  though  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  the  Romans 
would  not  choose  such  a  spot  as  a  station  for  their  troops.  If 
we  could  but  discover  works  of  a  similar  character  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  we  might  be  sure  of  our  route.  But 
the  action  of  the  tide,  which  is  now  only  kept  off  by  artificial 
embankments  from  flooding  the  low  land  on  the  left  bank,  has 
destroyed  all  such  works,  if  they  ever  existed.  Even  on  the 
Welsh  side  the  tide  has  not  been  inactive.  Only  one  half  of 
Sudbrook  camp  remains,  the  other  half  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  Severn.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  other 
means  for  finding  the  landing  place  and  station  we  are  in  search 
of.  Two  places  have  been  suggested  for  the  Roman  station, 
Aust,  near  Old  Passage,  and  Sea  Mills,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon.  Both  of  these  are  too  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  and 
therefore  would  lengthen  the  journey  between  Caerwent  and 
Bath  beyond  the  twenty-four  miles  allowed  in  the  Itinerary. 
Moreover,  Aust  is  too  near  Caerwent  (six  miles  instead  of  nine), 
and  too  far  from  Bitton  (fourteen  miles  instead  of  nine),  to 
agree  with  the  Itinerary.  Add  to  this  that  the  passage  across 
from  Aust  to  Sudbrook  camp  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  one, 
as  regards  tide  and  rocks.  And  if  we  take  the  passage  from 
Aust  to  Beachley,  called  the  Old  Passage,  the  troops  after 
crossing  the  Severn  would  still  find  themselves  cut  off  from  Caer- 
went by  the  river  Wye,  and  would  have  to  march  a  long  way 
up  that  river  before  they  could  ford  it.  Sea  Mills  in  like  manner 
is  too  far  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  while  it  is  at  the  right 
distance  from  Bitton  (nine  miles),  it  is  too  far  from  Caer-went 
(twelve  miles  by  water  instead  of  nine).  Moreover,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  "  Sea  Mills,"  however  suitable  for  a 
harbour,  can  never  have  been  the  starting  point  of  a  ferry  to  a 
point  up  the  Severn.  The  tide,  which  would  carry  the  boats 
down  the  Avon,  would  prevent  their  ascending  the  Severn.  If 
boats  went  across  the  Severn  from  Sea  Mills  to  Caerleon,  they 
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would  have  gone  down  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Newport, 
not  up  the  river  towards  Caer-went.  Therefore,  the  landing 
place  on  the  English  shore  cannot  have  been  either  at  Sea  Mills, 
or  at  Aust.  Nor  can  either  of  these  places  represent  the 
station  of  Abone,  according  to  the  Itinerary.  We  must  turn 
our  attention  elsewhere.  If,  starting  from  Sudbrook  Camp, 
which  is  not  three  miles  distant  from  Caer-went,  we  measure  six 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Bath,  we  find  ourselves  at  Henbury,  on 
the  heights  about  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
nine  miles  from  Caer-went,  and  nine  from  Bitton,  the  exact 
distance  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary.  The  village  has  a  Saxon 
name,  signifying  the  high  camp,  or  the  enclosure,  or  town  on 
the  hill.  This  name  is  applied  to  several  ancient  Roman  camps 
in  various  parts  of  England  ;  Henbury-fort  is  the  name  of  one 
such  encampment  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire  ;  and  Hean-byrig 
(Hanbury),  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  (675).  At  Blaise  Castle  close  to  our  Henbury  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  a  plan  and  description 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Seyer's  History  of  Bristol.  Here 
Roman  coins  have  been  found :  one  bearing  the  date  "  Aurelianus 
Cos.  Ill,"  i.e.  A.D.  275.  A  straight  road  leads  from  Henbury 
to  the  Severn.  The  river  here  is  wide  but  free  from  rocks,  and 
its  course  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  Ordnance  Map)  is  favourable 
to  boats  crossing  thence  to  Sudbrook  Camp,  with  the  aid  of  the 
tide.  The  road  is  called  in  the  Ordnance  Map  "  Chittening 
Street  and  "  Street  "  (via  Strata,  Paved  way)  is  commonly 
used  in  Saxon  to  indicate  a  Roman  road.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  in  an  old  map  of  King's  Forest  near  Bristol,  dated  1610, 
in  the  possession  of  H.  S.  Wasborough,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  a  road 
is  indicated  in  the  opposite  direction  in  a  line  between  Henbury 
and  Bitton,  and  it  is  described  "  Auguste  Causeway."  This 
name  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  "  Legio  II.  Augusta," 
whose  chief  station  at  Caerleon  was  approached  by  this  road 
from  Bath  through  Henbury.  The  Roman  military  roads  were 
sometimes  constructed  by  the  legionaries  themselves.    As  re- 
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gards  the  name  of  Abone  given  to  this  station,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  River  Abone  (the  Avon),  I  may  remark 
(following  the  guidance  of  M.  Violet-le-Duc  in  his  interesting 
book  The  Annals  of  a  Fortress)  that  when  the  Romans  occupied 
the  British  fort  on  the  hill  the  inhabitants  would  be  forced  to 
leave  it,  and  they  would  naturally  choose  for  their  new  residence 
a  spot  in  the  valley  below  the  fort  by  the  river,  such  as  Sea-Mills. 
This  became  the  town  of  Abone,  the  old  fort  became  the  Roman 
station  and  was  called  after  the  town  the  station  of  Abone, 
Since,  therefore,  by  following  our  Roman  guide  we  find  that  at 
the  exact  distance  which  he  mentions,  viz.,  nine  miles  from  Caer- 
went,  and  nine  from  Bit  ton,  there  exist  to  this  day  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  encampment,  that  the  spot  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn  as  Caerwent  is  from 
the  right  bank,  that  the  road  leading  from  it  in  either  direc- 
tion bears  a  Roman  name,  that  it  lies  in  almost  a  direct  line 
between  Caerwent  and  Bath,  that  the  passage  of  the  Severn  is 
here  very  convenient  as  regards  the  use  of  the  tide,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  camp  justly  entitles  it  to  be  called  "  Abone,"  or 
the  station  at  Avon-town  ;  why  should  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
what  our  guide  tells  us  ?  Henbury,  or  the  camp  at  Blaize 
Castle,  correctly  answers  to  what  he  designates  as  the  station 
Abone.  The  next  station  which  he  speaks  of  is  Trajectus,  nine 
miles  from  Abone,  and  six  from  Bath.  This  was  doubtless 
Bitton,  where  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  visible. 
The  only  objection  raised  is  with  regard  to  its  name.  Why 
should  it  be  called  Trajectus,  when  the  passage  of  the  river 
Avon  at  that  point  could  be  effected  by  an  ordinary  bridge  ?  In 
answer  to  this  objection  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  simply  point 
to  the  two  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bitton,  called 
respectively  Salt-ford  and  Swine-ford.  The  Britons  were  not 
famed  for  bridges,  but  Tacitus  remarks  how  daring  they  were  in 
the  use  of  fords,  whether  across  marshes  or  rivers.  Not  being 
encumbered  by  superfluous  clothing,  they  often  used  as  fords 
places  where  only  their  head  and  shoulders  reached  above  the 
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waters.  Since,  then,  the  names  of  Saltford  and  Swineford  show 
that  formerly  the  Avon  was  forded  near  this  spot,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  believe  that  even  before  the  occupation  of  the 
Romans,  the  British  town  or  village  here  was  known  by  the  name 
of  The  Ford,  which  the  Romans  on  occupying  it  translated 
Trajectus  ?  But  I  think  we  have  still  more  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Some  five  miles  S.W.  of 
the  Avon,  up  the  valley  of  the  river  Chew,  near  Pensford,  is  the 
well-known  Druidical  circle  of  Stanton  Drew.  Some  two  miles 
from  Bitton,  north  of  the  Avon,  up  the  Golden  Valley,  are  also 
to  be  found  some  Druidical  stones.  Now,  whatever  be  the 
explanations  of  these  ancient  monuments,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  mark  localities  where  the  Britons  either  resided, 
or  assembled  for  religious  or  political  purposes.  They  were 
resorted  to  as  places  of  importance,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
that  two  such  places  existed  at  so  short  a  distance  from  each 
other  (only  eight  or  nine  miles)  without  being  connected  by  a 
road,  or  by  some  path  or  track.  Such  path,  track,  or  road, 
would  naturally  cross  the  river  Avon  at  this  spot ;  here,  then, 
in  days  prior  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  must  have  been  the  British 
ford — perhaps  a  boat  was  kept  here — and  a  hamlet  would  be  sure 
to  grow  up  at  a  spot  so  frequently  resorted  to.  It  was  called 
the  Ford,  or  the  Passage,  and  the  Romans,  when  they  occupied 
the  spot,  translated  it  into  their  own  language,  Trajectus. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  so  far  from  the 
description  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  this  Roman  road  through 
Bath  being  "corrupted  and  full  of  difficulties, "  the  difficulties 
only  commence  when  we  begin  to  substitute  our  own  assumptions 
for  the  express  statements  of  the  Roman  author.  If  we  take 
his  facts  as  he  states  them,  and  simply  follow  his  guidance,  we 
find  not  only  that  his  statements  are  free  from  all  improbability 
and  contradiction,  but  that  their  accuracy  is  attested,  and  the 
places  he  mentions  may  be  identified  even  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  by  monuments  and  names  which  still  exist. 
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T  will  be  remembered  by  some  here  present  that  when  the 


Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  met 
in  Bath,  21st  September,  1852,  the  fourth  year  after  its  foun- 
dation, I  had  the  honour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Roman 
remains  that  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution.  The  paper  read  on  that  occasion  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  led  to  the  expansion  of  it  into  a  quarto  volume  published 
twelve  years  afterwards  (1864).  Twelve  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  those  years  something  has  been 
added  to  the  information  then  brought  together.  I  purpose 
therefore  now  to  supply  a  notice  of  what  has  been  acquired  ; 
but  this  notice  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  can  only  indicate 
what  may  be  done  by  careful  observation  and  collection  and 
preservation  of  remains  when  found,  and  may  serve  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  to  note  down  every  remnant  of  antiquity 
which  may  come  to  light.  If  another  edition  of  Aquce  Solis 
were  put  forth,  it  would  contain  much  matter  that  has  ac- 
cumulated, and  rectify  some  errors  which  in  years  past  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid. 

The  study  of  Roman  remains,  and  especially  of  inscriptions, 
has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  received  increased  attention, 
and  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Mc  Caul's  Britanno- Roman  Inscriptions,  with  critical  Notes,  in 


BY    THE    REV.    H.   M.    SCARTH,  M.A., 

Prebendary  of  Wells. 
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1863,  in  which  Somersetshire  inscriptions  form  an  important  part; 
and  by  the  publication  of  Bruce' s  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  or 
inscriptions  found  on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  barrier,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  But  the  chiefest  and  most  im- 
portant work  is  due  to  German  industry,  and  that  is  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  put  forth  by 
the  Academy  of  Letters  at  Berlin.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  brought  together  and  edited 
by  Prof.  Hiibner,  under  the  title  Inscriptiones  Britannia  Latino?.1 
In  this  very  scholarlike  work  Bath  has  received  due  attention, 
and  the  readings  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  accurately  given, 
while  the  comments  upon  them  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Prof.  Hiibner  has  paid  two  visits  to  England,  and  the  Roman 
remains  of  Bath  were  on  one  occasion  very  carefully  examined, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
and  have  since  been  in  frequent  communication.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  all  the  authorities  who  have  written  on  British  Roman 
remains,  consulting  them  with  great  care,  always  acknowledging 
their  use  and  pointing  out  wherever  they  have  fallen  into  any 
error. 

The  first  subject  to  be  noticed  is  the  ancient  name  of  Roman 
Bath,  which  has  always  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion. 
Is  it  Aquce  Solis  or  Aquce  Salts  ?  Prof.  Hiibner  decides  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  altars  bearing  inscriptions 
to  the  Dea  Sul,  but  acknowledges  that  there  is  good  authority 
for  Aquce  Solis.2  To  myself  it  appears  a  point  very  difficult  of 
solution,  for  Sul  in  the  ancient  Gaulish  language  seems  to  have 
been  synonymous  with  Sol.  Sul  was  the  Eye  of  the  World,  the 
universal  Soul,  or  Soul  of  the  universe.  Our  word  "  soul "  is 
from  the  Saxon,  but  in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  word  Sul.  The  word  soul  expresses 
inward  illumination,  and,  if  you  note,  Sul  is  connected  with 
Minerva  on  two  of  the  Bath  altars.  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  is  coupled  with  Sul,  the  goddess  of  illumination,, 
(1).    Berlin,  1873,  Reimer.  (2).    See  Ins.  Brit.  Lat.,  p.  24. 
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Leaving  however  our  hearers  to  select  whichever  name  they 
would  like,  I  pass  on  to  a  point  of  not  less  importance,  the  rank 
held  by  Bath  among  the  Roman  cities  of  Britain.  Aquae  Solis, 
or  Aquas  Sulis,  is  distinguished  from  another  Aguce,  the  position 
of  which  though  generally  believed  to  be  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire, 
has  only  lately  been  confirmed  by  lapidary  evidence.  Some 
years  ago  (1862)  a  Roman  "  Miliaria,"  or  milestone,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Buxton.  This 
gives  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  stations  mentioned  by  the 
chorographer,  Ravennas,  as  the  next  to  "  Aquas/'  and  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  given,  and  so 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  position  of  "  Aquas"  at  Buxton,  where 
the  remains  of  Roman  baths  have  been  found.3  We  have 
therefore  the  remains  of  two  watering  places,  famous  in  Roman 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  "  Aquas"  and  "  Aquas  Solis "  or 
Sulis,  but  our  Somersetshire  city  appears  to  have  been  most 
famous  according  to  the  account  of  Solinus,  and  judging  from 
the  remains  that  still  exist.  Indeed  if  I  may  quote  the  words 
of  Prof.  Hubner—  "  Omnis  vero  regio  ilia  vestigiis  vitas  Romanas 
abundat:  ut  appareat  loca  etiam  hodie  amasnitate  casli  non 
minus  quam  aquarum  salubritate  clara  inde  ab  initiis  dominationis 
Romanas  precipue  culta  esse." 

I  hope  this  testimony  of  a  German  to  the  charm  of  the  climate 
of  Bath,  as  well  as  to  the  springs  and  the  Roman  remains,  will 
have  due  weight  with  some  who  dwell  here  and  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  little  regard  the  privileges  of  place,  country,  or  clime  ! 
We  see  that  Prof.  Hubner  regards  the  antiquities  found  in  Bath 
for  the  most  part  as  of  early  date,  and  this  is  certainly  borne  out 
by  the  discovery  of  the  "Lamina"  and  pigs  of  Roman  lead, 
bearing  the  Imperial  stamp,  in  the  district  of  Mendip.  One  as 
early  as  a.d.  44-48,  found  at  Blagdon ;  two  more  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (a.d.  69-78),  found  at  Charterhouse  ;  and  others  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

From  the  coming  of  Vespasian  into  this  island,  in  the  time  of 
(3).    See  ArchceologicalJournal,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  54). 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  may 
probably  date  the  chief  remains  found  in  this  city.  Yet  Bath 
itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  military  station.  There 
was  a  military  station  at  Combe  Down,  as  the  inscription  found 
there  in  1854  clearly  proves,4  but  Bath  itself  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  recovery  of  health  in  Roman  times  as  well  as  at  present. 
Prof.  Hiibner  observes  : — "  Milites  ex  universa  provincia  hue 
convenisse  valetudinis  recuperandee  causa  consentaneum  est ; 
unde  non  mirabimur  titulos  aut  votivos  aut  sepulcrales  hie 
repertos  esse  legionariorum,  legionis  II  adjutricis,  II  Augustee, 
VI  Victricis,  XX  Valeriae  Victricis,  item  equitis  Hispani  in 
ala  Vettoniana  militantis."  We  have  evidence  of  soldiers  of 
four  legions  coming  hither,  and  of  Spanish  cavalry,  but  we  have 
a  total  absence  of  Roman  tile  or  brick  bearing  the  stamp  of  any 
legion.  These  remains  are  abundant  at  Caerleon,  Chester, 
York,  and  elsewhere,  and  would  have  been  found  in  Bath  had 
there  been  any  stationary  camp.  There  are  no  traces  either  of 
a  Roman  municipality,  the  decurion  or  magistrate  whose  monu- 
ment was  found  here  belonged  to  Glocester  (Colonia  Glevum), 
not  to  Bath. 

The  discovery  in  1854  of  the  inscribed  stone  at  Combe  Down,5 
established  the  fact  that  "  Principia "  or  Roman  "  officers 
quarters  "  were  situated  there,  and  the  remains  since  found  of 
columns,  coins,  pottery,  and  glass,  shew  that  dwellings  existed 
there.  Though  no  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  have  been  found, 
yet  such  may  have  been  obliterated  by  quarrying,  as  all  the 
ground  around  has  been  much  disturbed,  and  a  large  portion  of 
land  built  upon.  There  are  some  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  on 
Brerewyck  Hill,  near  where  the  Foss  Road  entered  Bath  ;  but 
here  also  the  operation  of  quarrying  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  entrenchments. 

The  sculptures  once  seen  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  chy, 
but  now  lost,  which  are  recorded  by  Leland,  and  drawn  and 

(4).  See  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.,  1854,  p.  138. 
(5).  See  Proc.  of  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  1854,  p.  135. 
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published  by  Doctor  Guidott,6  have  been  recently  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  drawings  also  made  of  them  by  Dingley, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  whose  MS.  has  been  published  by 
the  Camden  Society  (1867). 

There  is  an  additional  sculpture  given  in  Dingley's  MS.  of  a 
figure  bearing  a  palm  branch  in  the  right  hand  and  a  wand  in 
the  left.7 

The  authority  for  these  sculptures  has  sometimes  been  doubted, 
on  account  of  the  representations  given  in  Guidott's  work  being 
somewhat  un-Roman.  In  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  by 
Dingley  the  Roman  characteristics  are  better  preserved,  and  no 
doubt  is  left  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sculptures. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  these  stones  have  perished. 
They  had  been  built  into  the  medieval  walls,  as  relics  of  a 
power  that  had  passed  away,  but  alas,  in  the  removal  of  the 
walls  in  later  times  no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867,  and  spring  of  1868,  the  old  White  Hart 
Hotel  was  removed,  to  give  place  to  the  present  Pump  Room 
Hotel.  In  digging  out  the  foundations,  Roman  remains  wTere 
found  at  a  depth  of  16  feet,  nearly  opposite  the  Pump  Room, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Stall  Street  was  found  a  basement 
of  concrete,  24  feet  3  inches  east  and  west,  by  20  feet  3  inches 
north  and  south.  Attached  to  this  were  large  stones  laid  as  a 
foundation.  At  a  distance  of  15  feet  west  the  foundations  of 
walls  were  laid  bare,  and  39  feet  still  further  west  foundations  of 
other  walls.  These  seem  to  have  formed  an  ambulatory  or 
covered  walk  round  the  building,  the  two  lines  of  parallel  wall 
being  10  feet  6  inches  apart.  The  entire  width  of  the  court  in 
which  this  building  had  stood  was  112  feet,  but  the  foundations 
of  wall  15  feet  from  the  mass  of  concrete  seemed  to  shew  that  it 
had  been  surrounded  by  a  portico  or  colonnade.  Happily,  an 
accurate  plan  of  these  remains  was  made,  and  notes  taken  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  and  an  account  sent  to  the  Archceological  Journal 

(6).  a.t>.  1676. 
(7).  See  Dingley's  History  from  Marble,  a.d.  1680. 
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(5th  March,  1868).  Many  interesting  remains  were  found  above 
these  foundations,  especially  a  fine  piece  of  embossed  glass, 
several  coins,  and  some  portions  of  sheet  window  glass.  This  is 
found  in  abundance  all  over  the  ancient  city,  when  the  Roman 
level  is  reached.8  The  removal  of  the  old  White  Hart  led  to 
the  confirmation  of  an  idea  which  had  been  current  previously, 
that  after  the  Roman  evacuation  of  the  city  it  had  been 
abandoned,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  site  was  found  to 
be  covered  up  with  mud,  vegetable  remains,  and  drift  wood, 
the  deposit  being  in  places  almost  converted  into  peat.  This  is 
the  description  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  carefully  examined  the  site 
during  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Pump  Room  Hotel.  Mr.  Earle,  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Bath  Field  Club,  has  given  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"  An  Ancient  Saxon  Poem  on  a  City  in  Ruins,"  supposed  to  be 
Bath,  (read  15th  March,  1871).  This  poem  is  from  an  old 
Saxon  book  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Exeter.  The 
description  well  applies  to  Bath,  and  can  indeed  apply  to  no 
other  place  ;  and  this  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  city  was  probably  abandoned  for  a  century  or  more  after 
the  battle  of  Dyrham,  a.  d.  5  7  7. 9 

We  are,  many  of  us,  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Samuel 
Lysons,  published  in  1802,  containing  drawings  of  the  chief 
Roman  remains  found  in  Bath,  and  entitled  Remains  of  Two 
Temples  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  at  Bath.  He  has  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  two  temples  from  the  fragments 
preserved.  Since  the  time  of  this  publication  others  have  come 
to  light,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  Mr.  Irvine,  who  was  some  time 
resident  in  Bath  (having  the  oversight  of  works  needful  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church),  has  given  a  more  detailed 
restoration  of  the  Roman  temple  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  for  the  year  1873,  p.  379.    He  has 

(8)  .  See  notes  by  Mr.  Irvine  on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Temple  and 
Entrance  Hall  to  the  Roman  Baths  found  at  Bath  in  1790,  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  1874. 

(9)  .  See  Proc.  of  Bath  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Field  Club,  vol.  ii,  No.  3,  p.  259. 
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with  great  care  and  diligence  succeeded  in  giving  to  every 
fragment  its  proper  place,  and  has  made  two  architectural 
drawings,  of  the  temple  and  another  building,  in  their 
original  condition.  We  have  the  pediment,  the  frieze,  the  en- 
tablature, and  the  columns,  all  reproduced  to  scale,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  the  sculptures,  still  extant  ;  also  he  has  found 
out  the  probable  position  of  the  stone  containing  the  sculptures 
of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  He  supposes  that  the  building,  called 
by  Mr.  Lysons  the  smaller  temple,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Roman  baths  ;  and  in  the  proposed  frontage  which  he  gives  he 
finds  the  true  position  for  the  sculptures  of  the  "  four  seasons/' 
and  also  for  the  inscription,  the  fragments  of  which  are  placed  in 
the  passage  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  together 
with  the  conjectural  restoration.  16 This  building,"  he  says,  "was 
erected  probably  later  than  the  Temple/'  and  was  part  of  the 
Roman  baths,  &c,  and  he  has  computed  the  area  covered  by 
them  at  a  length  of  500  feet  by  a  depth  of  100. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  the  labours  of  Mr.  Irvine  have 
tended  to  elucidate  the  Roman  vestiges  still  remaining  in  Bath. 
I  have  mentioned  the  inscription  in  the  passage  of  the  Institution, 
which  has  called  forth  the  learning  of  eminent  men  in  con- 
jecturally  filling  up  the  missing  spaces.  Mr.  Lysons  gives  a 
conjectural  restoration  (p.  5),  and  for  further  conjectures  I  would 
refer  to  Aquce  Solis  (p.  20).  Prof.  Hiibner  is  the  last  authority 
who  has  put  forth  an  opinion,  and  his  conjectural  restoration  is 
well  worth  our  attention.  He  says,  "In  Bath  anno  1790  in 
Stall  Street  detects  sunt  reliquiae  templi  operis  tectonici  optimi, 
quae  servantur  in  Musaeo.  Litterae  sunt  optimae  et  alte  incisas, 
seculi  puto  secundi."    He  would  read  it — 

C.  (PROTACIY  (  s.  libo,  ti.c    J^AYDIYS.  LIGYb]  sacer  (dotes)* 
DE^AE.SYLISMj  inerv         AE.  NIMIA. YETYST^  ate  conlapsumf 


OLEQ-O.  LONGA.  SERIA^annorum  abolito  aadem 
(  YNIA.  REFICI.  ETREPINGICYBP|  arunt  idemque. 


*  restituto  c 
+  sua  nee 
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He  supposes  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Sul-Minerva  to  be 
the  work  of  two  priests  of  that  goddess. 

If  this  restoration  of  the  temple  was  carried  out  in  the  second 
century,  as  Prof.  Hubner  seems  to  think  from  the  form  and 
execution  of  the  lettering,  "  Litteree  sunt  optimae  et  alto  incises, 
seculi  puto  secundi,"  it  is  another  proof  of  the  early  settlement 
of  Bath  as  a  Roman  town,  for  the  inscription  commemorates  a 
restoration.  Most  of  the  altars  hitherto  found  in  Bath  are 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Sul,  Sul-Minerva,  the  Sulevae  ;  one  is 
dedicated  to  Mars  Lucetius  and  Nemetona  ;  but  there  was 
found  in  1870,  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Bath  Market,  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  two  portions  of  an  altar 
dedicated  to  the  "  Genius  Loci."  The  inscription  had  consisted 
of  six  lines,  the  first  and  last  alone  being  distinctly  legible,  the 
other  portions  can  only  be  conjecturally  restored.  The  altar 
seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ; 
probably  from  A.D.  119 — 135.  This  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
city  collection  of  remains,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davis, 
the  city  architect.  An  altar  bearing  the  same  inscription,  DEO 
GENIO  LOCI,  was  found  at  York  in  1875,  in  making  the  new 
railway  station.10  It  is  a  curious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
discovery  of  this  altar  dedicated  to  the  "  Genius  Loci," — that 
the  goddess  Sul  seems  to  have  had  other  and  distinct  attributes. 
Although  the  tutelary  deity  presiding  over  the  springs,  she  was 
not  the  "  Genius  Loci,"  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  "  Genius 
Loci"  was  only  another  title  of  the  goddess  Sul.  "  Not  only 
the  individual, "  says  Prof.  Dollinger,  "  but  each  and  every  place 
had  its  genius.  There  were  countless  genii  of  places/'  "  Why 
talk  to  me,"  says  Prudentius,  c£  of  the  genius  of  Rome,  when 
your  wont  is  to  ascribe  a  genius  of  their  own  to  doors,  houses, 
baths,  and  stables,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  all 
places,  you  feign  thousands  of  genii  as  existing,  so  that  no  corner 
is  without  its  own  ghost."11  "No  place,'''  says  Servius,  "is 
without  a  genius,  generally  manifesting  itself  in  a  serpent."  The 
(10).  See  Academy,  9th  Oct.,  1875.  (11).  Prud.  Adv.  Symmach,  ii,  444. 
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people,  the  curias,  the  centuries,  the  senate,  the  army,  the  different 
burgher  companies,  each  and  all  had  their  genius.  There  were 
even  genii  of  particular  deities/'12  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
this  genius  had  presided  over  the  locality  where  the  altar  was 
found,  or  over  some  society.  What  a  medley  of  belief  do 
these  remains  open  out  before  us  !  The  goddess  Sul,  or  Sul- 
Minerva,  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  springs,  and  her 
tutelary  guardianship  to  have  rested  over  them.  Thus  it  was 
at  the  head  of  the  spring  of  the  hot  bath,  near  the  site  of 
S„  John's  Hospital,  that  the  small  and  elegantly  shaped  altar, 
dedicated  DEAE  S  VLIMIN  ERVAE,  by  SVLINVS 
MATVRI  FIL  :  was  found,  and  with  it  many  coins,  deposited 
there,  no  doubt,  as  votive  offerings.  At  the  source  of  the  Seine, 
which  rises  near  Besancon,  around  the  principal  spring  were 
found  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  temple,  with  busts,  statues, 
and  ex  voto  offerings — as  arms,  legs,  hands — carved  in  stone. 
Also  a  vase,  containing  votive  offerings  in  bronze,  and  silver, 
and  as  many  as  830  coins,  reaching  from  Augustus  to  Magnus 
Maximus.    The  vase  was  inscribed 

DEAE  SEQVANAE  RVFVS  DONAYIT. 
A  votive  altar  also,  dedicated  by  Flavius  or  Flavianus — 
AVG  SAC  DEAE  SEQ 
"  To  the  August  and  Sacred  Goddess  Sequana." 
PRO  SAL[YTI].  NEP.  SVI. 
For  the  health  of  his  nephew.13 

As  late  as  February,  1875,  there  was  found  at  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains,  department  Haute-Marne,  France,  in  clearing  the  reservoir 
of  thermal  waters,  above  4,000  bronze  coins  or  medals,  and  a 
few  gold  coins.  These  were  no  doubt  ex  voto  offerings  to  the 
divinity  of  the  spring  ;  also  small  statuettes,  beautifully  wrought, 
and  a  stone  pillar  bearing  inscriptions14 — 

(12).  See  Dollinger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  vol.  ii,  p.  62. 
(13).    See  Rapport  sur  les  Decouvertes  faites  aux  Sources  de  la  Seine,  par 
M.  Baudot,  1845,  Paris  and  Dejon.    Also,  Journal  of  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol. 
xxxii,  p.  61. 

(14).  See  Times  (London),  4th  Feb.,  1875, 
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BOKVONI  ET  DAMONiE,  BOEMONIAE  DAMONAE, 
APOLLINI  BOEYONI  ET  DAMONAE. 
We  have  here  the  local  deity  Borvo  dignified  with  the  prefix 
of  APOLLO.  Apollo  precedes  Borvo,  but  at  Bath  Sul  pre- 
cedes Minerva.  The  barbarous  goddess  precedes  the  Roman. 
We  never  find  Minerva-Sul.  Borvo,  however,  was  happily 
united  to  a  wife  or  female  companion  called  Damona,  but  we  do 
not  find  the  goddess  Sul  or  Sul-Minerva  to  have  been  blessed 
with  a  husband.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  regard  Sal  as  only 
another  form  of  Sol,  and  as  combining  the  attributes  of  male 
and  female. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  different  lands  remains  of  the  same 
grateful  custom  of  making  votive  offerings  for  recovery  of 
health.  The  altar  in  the  Literary  Institution,  dedicated  DEAE 
SVLI,  by 

AYF.  LEMNYS, 
PEO  SALYTE  ET  INCOLYMITATE 
AYF.  MAXIMI. 
whose  freed-man  he  was,  is  a  very  pleasing  record  of  gratitude. 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  noble  Mineral  Waters  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  Bath,  open  to  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  British  Empire, 
where  the  cases  of  sickness  might  receive  benefit  from  the  healing 
springs,  as  a  fitting  monument — a  votive  altar — on  behalf  of  a 
Christian  people — a  grand  evidence  of  Christian  love  and  charity, 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  that  "  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also." 

Among  the  amended  readings  of  the  Bath  inscriptions,  where 
the  lettering  upon  the  stone  is  doubtful,  made  by  Prof.  Hiibner, 
is  one  which  deserves  attention.  In  the  Sydney  Gardens  was 
found  the  monumental  stone  to  the  priest  of  the  goddess  Sul, 
C.  CALPVRNIYS,  who  died  at  the  age  of  LXXY.  The 
memorial  is  erected  to  him  by  his  wife  TRIFOSA  :  but  the 
letters  following  this  name  are  much  obliterated.  Prof.  Hiibner 
has,  however,  given  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  viz.  : — 
LIB(EETA)  et  conjunx, 
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"  f reed-woman  "  who  had  become  his  wife,  and  probably  nursed 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  been  comfortably  provided  for  by  him, 
or  she  would  not  have  erected  the  memorial  stone,  for  monu- 
mental stones  were  generally  tokens  that  means  were  provided 
for  their  erection.  Thus,  in  the  mutilated  inscription  (probably 
of  the  1st  century15)  to  a  soldier  of  the  20th  Legion,  who  had 
served  his  time,  and  was  probably  of  Nicomedia,  the  monumental 
stone  is  erected  by  G.  TIBERIN  VS,  "  heres,"  his  heir.  To 
the  Romans  belongs  pre-eminently  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
will.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  power  of  testation  was  known  to 
any  original  society  except  the  Romans.  u  Rudimentary  forms 
of  it  (says  Maine,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ancient  Law,  p.  194)  occur 
here  and  there,  but  most  of  them  are  not  exempt  from  suspicion 
of  Roman  origin.  The  Athenian  will  was  no  doubt  indigenous, 
but  it  was  only  an  inchoate  testament.  Similarly  the  rudi- 
mentary testament  which  the  Rabbinical  Law  of  the  Jews 

provides  for,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans  

The  original  institutions  of  the  J ews  have  provided  nowhere  for 
the  privileges  of  testatorship." 

In  addition  to  the  memorial  stone  to  the  priest  of  "  Sul," 
found  in  Sydney  Gardens,  other  interments  have  since  been 
found,  but  no  inscriptions.  A  stone  coffin,  mentioned  in  Agues 
Solis,  p.  101  ;  and  since  then,  in  February,  1866,  where  a  pit 
for  gravel  was  opened  near  the  boundary  fence  which  separates 
the  College  play-ground  from  the  gardens,  many  fragments  of 
black  earthenware  and  pottery,  together  with  two  flint  arrow- 
heads, were  found.  Ashes  and  burnt  matter  were  also  found, 
and  stones  reddened  by  the  action  of  fire.  During  the  month  of 
August,  the  same  year,  another  gravel  pit  was  opened  in  the 
same  ground,  and  at  the  depth  of  10  feet  below  the  surface  two 
stone  coffins,  lying  side  by  side,  were  discovered.  The  one  con- 
tained a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  male,  and  the  other 
the  head  of  a  horse.  The  head  of  a  horse,  interred  in  a  stone 
box  or  cist,  was  also  found  at  Combe  Down,  when  the  inscription 
(15).  See  Hiibuer,  In.  Brit.  Lat.,  p.  27,  No.  51. 
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there  was  discovered.16  Many  interments,  both  in  sepulchral 
urns  and  in  stone  coffins,  have  been  found  at  the  foot  of 
Bathwick  Hill,  in  preparing  sites  for  villas,  and  this  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  used  as  a  place  of 
interment,  and  that  probably  a  Roman  road  here  passed  up  the 
hill,  or  along  the  river  side. 

Roman  interments  have  been  found  on  every  side  of  Bath, 
especially  where  the  lines  of  ancient  road  passed  out  of  the  city. 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  be- 
yond Catherine  Place,  a  stone  coffin  was  found  in  1870,  also 
the  remains  of  several  interments.  The  traces  of  the  Roman 
road  which  passed  out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Bitton 
were  also  found.  This  line  of  road  has  been  called  the  Via 
Julia,  and  came  from  Marborough,  the  Roman  Cunetio,  and 
passing  down  Bathford  hill  and  through  Bath-Easton  into  Bath, 
passed  out  by  way  of  Weston  to  Bitton,  and  on  to  Sea-Mills 
and  the  Severn  at  Aust.17 

But  the  most  important  Roman  road  entering  Bath  and 
traversing  Somerset  was  |the  Foss  Road,  coming  from  the  sea 
coast  at  Seaton,  passing  through  Ischalis  (Ilchester)  on  towards 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  it  crossed  another  great  line  of  Roman 
road  which  traversed  the  Mendip  mineral  district,  and  passing  by 
Camerton  entered  Bath  by  Holloway,  and  left  the  city  again 
by  way  of  Walcot  Street  and  Bath-Easton,  and  passing  up 
Bath-Easton  hill  in  the  direction  of  Colerne,  went  on  in  a  direct 
line  to  Cirencester.  Along  the  course  of  this  road  the  sites  of 
many  villas  have  been  traced,  and  the  pavements  and  hypo- 
causts  laid  bare,  as  at  Wellow,  Camerton,  Newton  St.  Loe, 
Combe  Down,  Bath-Easton,  Colerne,  South  Wraxall,  and 
Langridge. 

These  are  enumerated  in  Aquce  Solis,  pp.  112  and  following, 
but  since  the  publication  of  that  work  another  has  been  opened 

(16).  See  Aquce  Solis,  p.  100. 
(17).    An  account  of  this  road  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Bath  Field  Club. 
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near  Tracey  Park,  in  October,  1865,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bath  Field  Club,  and  a  full  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  Proceedings. 

Somersetshire  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  Roman  villas*  and 
these  lie  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Roman  roads.1* 
There  are  three  principal  lines  of  Roman  road  in  Somerset^  the 
Fossy  the  Via  Julia,  and  what  has  been  called  the  Via  ad  Axium, 
which  passed  from  old  Sarum,  near  Salisbury,  to  Shepton  Mallet 
— where  Roman  pottery  kilns  have  been  discovered, — and  through 
the  mineral  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  many  vestiges 
of  Roman  mining  are  now  being  unearthed,  on  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Axe.  The  vestiges  of  Roman  mining  are  here  very 
abundant,  and  portions  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  cut  in 
stone,  as  well  as  stamped  in  leaden  lamina.  These  works  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  will  be 
found  notices  of  the  tesselated  pavements  which  have  been 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
attempt  more  than  to  mention  those  found  at  Pitney,  at  Chard, 
at  Coker,  at  Ilchester,  at  Somerton  ;  but  it  is  time  that  some 
steps  were  taken  to  collect  and  put  together  details  of  Roman 
Somerset — the  roads,  villas,  Roman  stations,  coins,  pottery,  in- 
scriptions, accompanied  by  a  map  noting  the  exact  position 
where  such  relics  have  been  found.  This  Society  might 
devote  something  from  its  resources  for  the  publication  of  such 
an  account,  and  this  should  be  done  throughout  every  English 
county.  Private  efforts  have  accomplished  much,  but  these 
ought  to  be  seconded  by  public  spirit,  and  the  burden  lightened 
for  those  who,  if  partially  assisted,  might  accomplish  much  in 
the  illustration  of  their  country's  antiquities. 

(18).  A  Roman  villa  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Vale  of  Wrington  at 
Lyehole,  two  miles  east  of  Wrington, — in  July  1876. 
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BY  FREDERIC  THOMAS  ELWORTHY, 

Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 

"^TOT  very  long  ago,  if  an  educated  man  had  troubled  himself 
about  the  talk  of  peasantry  and  common  folk,  he  would 
have  been  as  shocking  to  people  of  refined  ideas  as  touching 
pitch  would  have  been  to  the  dandyism  of  the  last  century. 
Even  now  this  feeling  is  not  quite  extinct. 

Science,  however,  in  these  days  has  found  in  loathsome  tar 
some  of  our  richest  dyes,  and  so  from  the  much  despised  plough- 
man's patois  modern  investigation  is  distilling  the  no  less  rich 
ingredients  with  which  to  build  up  the  history  of  the  words 
we  now  utter  and  of  the  way  we  sound  them. 

To  an  Archaeological  Society  no  facts  can  be  more  in  accord 
with  its  objects  than  those  which  relate  to  archaic  speech.  We 
may  by  a  careful  study  of  the  handiwork  our  forefathers  have 
left  behind  them,  be  able  in  some  measure  to  read  their  history, 
their  culture,  and  even  their  feelings  ;  but  from  their  speech  may 
be  best  constructed  that  chapter  of  their  history  which  pre- 
cedes and  ends  with  the  times  of  distinct  tradition  or  written 
document. 

Our  two  Somersetshire  dialects  are  the  living  memorial  of 
two  races  now  completely  amalgamated ;  but  by  the  differences 
of  speech  as  still  heard  among  their  descendants  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  times  when  they  were  at  deadly  feud  with  each 
other;  to  a  time  far  beyond  that  when,  as  we  know  from  written 
history,  the  Saxon  of  the  plains  at  last  drove  back  the  Briton 
to  the  hills  and  strongholds  of  the  west.  These  differences 
still  sharply  mark  the  limits  to  which  the  right  of  might  con- 
fined them,  and  not  all  the  subsequent  mixture  with  immigrant 


Normans  or  Danes,  nor  the  lapse  of  long  centuries  upon  cen- 
turies has  been  able  to  obliterate  the  boundaries  or  to  reduce 
the  language  to  a  dead  level. 

Though  the  Saxon  tongue  has  at  last  conquered  and  become 
supreme,  though  proud  Normans  have  trampled  upon  us,  though 
French  cookery  was  even  in  those  days  so  much  better  than 
theirs,  that  our  ancestors  soon  learnt  to  call  every  eatable  animal 
by  a  French  name  the  moment  it  was  slaughtered  ;  though  no 
distinctly  perceptible  feature  remains  of  their  physical  type,  yet 
withal,  our  Celtic  ancestors  still  speak  in  the  west,  and  still  insist 
on  dressing  the  Saxo-Norman  body  of  their  speech  in  a  clothing 
of  their  own  fashion. 

The  difference  between  east  and  west  in  Somerset  dialect, 
though  noticed  by  nearly  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject, 
has  not  had  its  full  weight  given  to  it,  probably  because  the 
western  has  not  yet  attracted  attention  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  eastern.  Indeed  it  seems  in  comparison  to  be  very  little 
known,  while  many  who  have  noticed  it  must  have  taken 
their  facts  at  second  hand. 

The  line  dividing  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Somerset,  so 
far  as  dialect  is  concerned,  has,  I  maintain,  been  wrongly  placed 
at  the  river  Parret,  nor  can  the  historical  notice  quoted  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  interesting  introduction  to  the 
Glossary,  published  a  year  or  two  ago  by  this  Society,  be  held  to 
prove  the  present  limits  of  the  diverse  speaking  peoples.  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  that  the  Quantocks  are  what  they  might  be 
expected  to  be,  the  natural  boundary,  and  that  the  fortress  of 
Taunton  is  the  military  post  (built  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  Saxons  of  the  plains  from  the  Britons  of  the  hills),  which  still 
sharply  marks  the  line  where  the  conquering  Saxon  tongue 
becomes  modified  in  its  sounds  by  the  conquered,  but  not 
extinquished  British.  The  west  has  adopted  almost  all  the 
Saxon  of  the  east,  while  it  has  retained  a  great  deal  of  what 
was  exclusively  its  own,  and  hence  we  have  a  dialect  peculiarly 
rich  and  archaic. 
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Time  would  not  permit,  nor  am  1  competent  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  the  two  dialects,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  lay- 
before  you  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of  the  West  Somerset, 
which  though  they  may  not  be  peculiar  to  it,  have  not  so  far 
been  much  noticed.  Our  chief  characteristic  is  our  delight  in 
vowels  and  our  indistinctness  as  to  consonants.  Mr.  Melville 
Bell  only  reckons  thirty-six  vowels  in  his  visible  speech,  but  in 
West  Somerset  we  have  no  less  than  forty-three  or  forty-four 
distinct  vowel  or  diphthongal  sounds,  while  probably  many  of 
these  might  be  still  further  divided  and  classified. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  make  it  clear 
what  is  meant  by  dialect.  In  talking  with  people  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  almost  the  first  question  is  certain 
to  be,  "  Do  you  know  such  or  such  a  word  ? "  Now 
these  quaint  local  words  are  of  great  value,  and  so  are  the 
glossaries  which  enshrine  them,  but  there  will  still  be  very 
distinct  dialects  when  every  one  of  these  is  forgotten  by  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant."  If  I  ask  a  Yorkshire  man  where  he  comes 
from,  the  answer  is  short — direct,  "  Aa  koom  fra  Hool?  I 
ask  a  west-country  man  the  question  in  the  same  words — 
"  Wur  due  aay  kev  tue  dee  main  ?  Wuul  hon  I  be  haum,  I  du 
leev  tu  Widheepeol"  There  are  no  glossary  words  here,  but 
there  is  clearly  dialect.  Again,  it  is  usual  to  remark  upon  any 
impolite  mode  of  expression — a  double  or  treble  negative,  for 
instance — such  as  "  /  niver  dedn  zee  no  jis  dhing  avoar."  "  O, 
that  is  merely  bad  grammar."  It  is  not  bad  grammar  any  more 
than  the  French  double  form  of  negative  is  bad  grammar — it  is 
another  language  from  written  English,  with  its  own  grammar 
and  its  own  unwritten  rules,  both  for  conjugation,  pronunciation, 
and  inflexion.  Moreover,  these  rules  are  adhered  to  with  an 
exactness  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  studied  them,  and 
altogether  different  from  the  chaos  of  polite  English. 

I  was  much  edified  the  other  day  in  reading  in  a  biography  of 
a  certain  non-conformist  minister,  that  "  he  was  invited  to  supply 
the  pulpit,  which  he  did  with  acceptance  for  a  month/'  Surely 
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a  future  biographer  would  be  justified  in  asserting  of  this  good 
man,  that  he  added  to  his  vocation  of  preaching,  that  of  a  joiner, 
for  he  supplied  a  pulpit,  and  was  paid  by  an  acceptance  at  a 
month.  This  last  is  not  dialect,  but  slang  of  a  kind  now  much 
in  use,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  the  distinction  well  in  mind. 
When  we  hear  a  man  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  a  certain 
person  had  passed  by,  "  i"  ant  azeed  norl  o'un,"  we  are  at  once 
aware  of  something  peculiar  and  altogether  different  to  the 
answer  we  should  get  to  the  same  question  in  the  streets  of 
London  ;  yet  in  it  are  none  of  the  quaint  words  to  be  found  in 
glossaries,  and  if  analysed  we  find  nothing  but  a  pronouncing, 
conjugating,  and  combining  of  common  English  words,  yet 
differing  from  our  written  English,  and  especially  differing  from 
the  way  in  which  the  same  words  would  be  pronounced  and 
combined  elsewhere  to  convey  the  same  meaning.  What,  then, 
we  mean  by  dialect  is  the  divergence  of  speech,  as  found  in 
different  localities,  whether  in  construction  of  sentences  or  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  from  literary  English.  I  may,  perhaps, 
illlustrate  further  what  I  mean,  by  taking  the  word  come,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  later  on.  If  a  crop  of  hay 
or  corn  has  been  cut,  it  is  usual  with  us  in  West  Somerset 
to  speak  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  fit  to  stack,  as  Dhikee 
vee-ul  ul  kaum  tumaa-ru — (That  field  will  come  to-morrow). 
Again,  Bee  yoa-ur  pais  ukaum  ?  means,  Are  your  peas  fit 
to  gather  ?  Halliwell  is  mistaken  in  giving  "  to  be  ripe  "  as 
a  meaning  for  this  word  ;  it  simply  means  fit  or  ready,  and 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  garden 
or  field  produce.  Again,  Uur-ul  kaum  oa-ut,  means,  She 
will  recover,  and  might  be  said  of  a  person  in  sickness  ;  but 
Uur-ul  kaum  o  dhaat,  would  imply  that  she  had  been  very 
angry,  but  that  in  time  she  would  get  the  better  of  her  temper. 
Yue  kaa-n  kaum  ut,  is  a  very  frequent  expression,  and  means, 
You  are  not  able  to  do  it.  Ee  keod-n  kaum  ut — (He  could 
not  manage  it.)  In  these  instances  we  have  no  words  but 
what  are  found  in  the  most  correct  English,  but  their  pronuncia- 
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tion,  and  the  very  fine  shades  of  meaning  here  given  to  them, 
mark  a  wide  divergence,  and  go  to  show  that  real  dialect  consists 
less  of  the  quaint  words  found  in  the  glossaries,  than  in  the 
various  and  peculiar  senses  and  sounds  given  to  what  we  now 
consider  as  ordinary  English  words. 

A  man  would  say  to  another,  Aai  zeed  a  sheeps  aid  (I  saw  a 
sheep's  head) ;  or  he  might  say,  Aai  zeed  dhu  aid  o  a  sheep  (I  saw 
the  head  of  a  sheep)  ;  in  the  first  case  his  hearer  would  clearly 
understand  that  the  sheep  was  dead,  in  the  second  that  it  was 
living.  We  admit  our  prolixity  in  general,  but  could  Bacon 
himself  have  made  so  great  a  distinction  in  so  few  words? 

Our  dialect  does  not  contain  very  much  that  can  be  certainly 
attributed  to  our  Norman  conquerors,  yet  some  distinct  traces  of 
their  influence  are  to  be  found  ;  not  so  much  in  the  words  them- 
selves, as  in  the  way  in  which  we  still  pronounce  many,  long 
since  adopted  into  common  English.  Words  now  spelt  with  ay, 
are  in  polite  society  all  sounded  as  long  a — may,  day,  play,  way, 
pay,  &c.  But  we  in  West  Somerset  have  two  very  distinct 
ways  of  sounding  these  wrords,  and  our  sound  pretty  generally 
corresponds  with  what  we  may  safely  call  the  origin  of  the  word. 
We  say  paay,  plaay,  maay,  praay,  graay,  kwaaint  and  kwaain- 
tuns  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  almost  invariably  say  dai,  way, 
zai.  Again,  to  weigh  is  with  us  to  wauy — certainly  very  sug- 
gestive of  poids.  We  kunvauy  and  survauy — but  never  convey 
or  survey.  We  bwoyl,  and  spwoyl,  and  pwoynt.  Our  mangers 
are  maunjurs.  We  paiz  up  our  heavy  weights  with  a  paizur. 
We  always  say  faut  for  fault,  though  we  may  be  sure  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  said  faul,  dropping  the  t  if  they  had  heard 
an  I.  For  rank  we  say  raunk  ;  while  our  gilaufar  is  surely  a 
nearer  approach  to  girqflee  than  the  gilliflower  of  the  grade  a 
little  above  us,  and  who  have  been  to  school.  If  our  floor  is  of 
wood  we  call  it  the  planch-een,  and  a  single  board  a  planch.  A 
brewing  vat  is  a  keeve,  and  wool  waste  from  the  comb  is  called 
pinions.  A  black  cock  is  a  poolt,  and  a  wheel-track  is  a  rout,  not 
a  rut.    We  rape  our  skin  if  we  get  scratched,  and  we  pound  our 
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cider  apples  into  pomee.  The  round  sieve-like  implement  formerly 
used  in  winnowing  we  call  a  zimmut,  i.e.,  sem-metre.  A  very  com- 
mon exclamation  is  eesfai!  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  old 
form  of  foL  Noa-un  o  yur  uyzee  pruyzcez  is  another  common 
expression,  which  being  interpreted  means  an  objection  to  such 
quibbling  and  tricks  as  are  associated  in  the  bucolic  mind  with 
lawyers'  proceedings  at  nisi  prius.  I  do  not  cite  this  last  so  much 
as  an  instance  of  Norman,  as  an  example  of  how  words  are 
moulded  in  being  imported  into  a  dialect.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  well  known  su-ant  and  soce,  with  doubtless  many  more 
words,  which  more  or  less  faithfully  represent  the  French  words 
learnt  by  our  ancestors  from  their  Norman  masters. 

With  respect  to  this  word  soa-us,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
the  south-western  counties — if  a  quotation  showing  its  use  in 
any  old  French  author  could  be  found,  its  origin  would  be  set  at 
rest ;  but,  in  default  of  such  a  distinct  proof,  its  meaning  and 
pronunciation  seem  to  point  to  the  French  root  soce — from  the 
Latin  socius — and  we  must  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  legacy  from 
our  Norman  conquerors,  until  better  evidence  can  be  found. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kerslake,  that 
this  word  is  a  relic  of  the  monkish  preaching  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  their  Latin  sermons  were  as  thickly  interlarded  with  socii 
as  those  of  their  modern  successors  are  with  "  dear  brethren/' 
This  is  plausible,  but  not  decisive. 

In  Forby's  Glossary  of  East  Anglia,  How  now  Sars  !  is  given 
as  a  form  of  address.  This  may  mean  Sirs,  but  the  coincidence 
is  strange,  that  in  West  Somerset  we  pronounce  sauce,  Fr.  sauce, 
saars.  Roa-us  duk-n  aapl  saars  (Roast  duck  and  apple  sauce); 
Noa-un  o'  yur  saars  (None  of  your  sauce).  Here  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  worn  the  word  sauce  into  saars ;  possibly  the  East 
Angles  wore  a  word  with  a  similar  sound,  but  with  a  different 
meaning,  in  the  same  direction.  If  this  be  so,  How  now  Sars  ? 
would  be  with  us  How  now  so-us,  and  would  mean,  How  now 
friends — companions. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  in  a  shop  window  an  article  marked  Distangy. 
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Now  this  was  not  a  very  bad  attempt,  and  it  precisely  represents 
what  I  wish  to  show.  The  draper  had  heard  the  word,  knew  its 
meaning,  and  imitated  its  sound  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in  his  own 
phonetics.  So  our  ancestors  must  have  learnt  Norman  words 
from  the  conquering  people  who  came  to  settle  among  them,  and 
in  many  cases  must  have  handed  down  to  us  the  very  same  sounds 
they  seemed  to  hear,  while  in  modern  English  the  words  have 
now  become  very  greatly  altered.  That  we  should  find  some 
distinctly  French  words  in  our  west  country  vocabulary,  such  as 
those  I  have  given,  is  to  be  expected,  for  we  have  many  un- 
doubted Norman  settlements  in  our  district.  We  see  this 
from  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Huish  Champflower,  Quarm 
Monceaux,  Molland  Bottreaux,  Wotton  Courtenay,  Langford 
Budville,  Brompton  Ralph,  and  others.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  are  all  double  names,  and  their  very  form  implies 
conquest — for  the  surname  of  the  new  lord  is  in  each  case 
added  to  the  original  name  of  the  place ;  and  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  pronunciation  of  these  Norman  names  has 
come  down  to  us  approximately  as  our  forefathers  heard  them 
and  imitated  their  sound,  with  much  the  same  sort  of  accuracy 
as  the  Potomac,  Wooloomooloo,  Waitaki,  and  other  native  names 
are  now  sounded  by  us. 

This  Norman  element  in  our  dialect  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  list  of  names  discovered  at  Old  Cleeve  Abbey,  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  district,  and  given  in  the  interesting  paper 
read  to  us  last  year  at  Frome — such  as  Pointz,  Trivet,  Bardolf, 
Cary,  Beauchamp,  Fitz  Nicholas,  Furnaux,  Peverill,  Palton, 
Boteler,  Mohun,  &c. 

Again,  among  our  more  educated  people  the  ordinary  idiom 
would  be,  "I  took  the  both."  I  submit  that  the  use  of  the 
article  here  may  be  a  relic  of  French  influence. 

In  preparing  a  list  of  words  to  illustrate  our  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation,1 I  found  that  certain  modes  occur  so  regularly  that  a 

(1).  West  Somerset  Dialect,  published  by  Philological  and  English  Dialect 
Societies. 
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law  may  be  very  fairly  induced  from  them.  It  is  usual  to  charge 
us  with  always  sounding  f  as  v  and  s  as  z;  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  those  words  with  initial  f — which 
have  unquestionably  come  to  us  from  Norman-French,  or  other 
distinctly  foreign  sources — wTe  retain  the  f  as  sharply  as  in  the 
politest  talk,  while  if  it  be  a  Saxon  word  we  as  surely  and  in- 
variably pronounce  it  as  though  spelt  with  v.  The  same  rule 
applies  with  equal  force  to  s-sounds.  The  French  words  retain 
the  s,  and  the  Saxon  sound  it  as  z.  Although  I  have  treated  this 
at  greater  length  elsewhere^  yet  I  may  venture  to  give  here  one  or 
two  examples  by  way  of  illustration.  Fan,  the  verb  and  noun, 
is  always  van  ;  but  infancy,  both  verb  and  noun  have  invariably 
the  sharp  f.  Who  ever  heard  a  west-country  man  say  vace,  or 
vaiver,  or  vaam-ley  (family)  ;  these  are  always,  fae-us,  faivur, 
and  faam-lee.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fall,  fast,  far,  four,  are 
as  invariably — vaul,  vaas,  vaar}  vauw-ur.  Again,  who  ever  heard 
of  a  zarpunt  or  a  zoa-urt,  or  of  our  old  friend,  as  Zoa-us ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  always  zay  that  we  seed  geod  zee-ud  uzoa-ud 
way  zand  (good  seed  sown  with  sand ).  'Tis  true  that  in  cari- 
caturing us,  our  fs  and  s  s  are  all  vs  and  z  s  ;  but  those  who 
laugh  at  us  for  this,  only  proclaim  their  own  ignorance. 

These  few  examples  serve  to  show  that  we  have  a  very  distinct 
Norman  ingredient  in  our  talk,  and  I  venture  to  bring  it  before 
you  as  a  fit  subject  for  further  discussion  and  investigation. 

Of  the  old  Vikings  we  have  scarcely  a  trace  in  our  speech,  or 
in  our  names.  The  gill,  however,  of  Cumberland,  is  with  us  a 
goy-ul ;  and,  as  the  meaning  is  nearly  the  same,  I  presume  the 
words  are  synonymous. 

In  considering  the  various  external  influences  which  have 
come  to  bear  upon  our  dialect,  and  which,  at  length,  have 
brought  it  to  be  what  it  now  is,  we  have  to  take  full  account  of 
the  conservatism  and  "  sae-um  z  faa-dhur  saed  avoar  me"  (same  as 
father  said  before  me)  spirit  of  the  uneducated  people  ;  and 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  handing  down  to  us,  in 
an  unaltered  state,  the  changes — the  reforms,  if  you  will — the 
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additions  to  their  vocabulary,  which  our  forefathers  adopted  long 
ago.  I  repeat  that  we  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that,  in 
the  case  of  words,  new  to  them,  our  ancestors  adopted  approxi- 
mately the  sounds  given  to  those  words  by  the  people  from 
whom  they  received  them — just  as  we,  now-a-days,  have  adopted 
aun-velopes,  porte  monaies,  sheeniongs,  and  all  the  drapery  stuffs 
by  which  we  try  to  copy — and  often  succeed  in  caricaturing — 
both  our  neighbour's  fashions,  and  his  names  for  them. 

In  the  preface  to  the  glossary  before  referred  to,  the  author 
ventures  to  hope  that,  while  omitting  mere  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation, not  much  of  interest  has  been  overlooked.  Now, 
while  admitting  the  great  value  and  interest  of  the  glossary  as  a 
collection  of  archaic  words,  yet,  with  all  deference,  I  submit 
that  the  way  in  which  those  words  are  pronounced  is  just  the  point 
which,  as  a  subject  of  study  and  analysis,  gives  them  their  value. 
I  may,  perhaps,  make  clearer  what  I  mean  by  an  illustration.  I 
again  take  one  of  the  commonest  of  English  words — come.  In 
received  English  we  sound  it  kum.  In  the  northern  counties  it 
is  koom  ;  but  we  in  West  Somerset  say  kaum.  Now,  there  must 
first  have  been  but  one  way  of  pronouncing  it,  afterwards  a 
divergence  in  one  or  more  directions.  Of  the  origin  of  this 
word  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  our  west -country  way  of 
uttering  it  is  strikingly  like  its  modern  German  equivalent — 
proving  either  that  the  sound  has  remained  unchanged  since 
Saxon  times,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  or  that  both  we  in  the 
west  and  the  races  now  inhabiting  Germany  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  linguistic  influences,  and  hence  the  sound  denoting 
the  same  action  has  arrived  in  two  widely  divided  countries  at 
the  same  pitch.  This  latter  alternative  is  so  improbable  that 
we  must  revert  to  the  former,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  we  in 
the  west  have  maintained  the  original,  and  still  pronounce  the 
word  correctly — while  our  London  cousins  are  somewhat,  and 
our  Lancashire  ones  a  great  deal,  wrong.  This  illustration, 
however,  does  not  show  any  sign  of  Celtic  influence,  unless  we 
find  that  this  particular  sound  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  it. 
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If  that  were  so,  this  influence  would  be  conservative  ;  and  hence 
we  may  account  for  this  particular  sound  having  been  kept 
unchanged  by  us  Celto-Saxons,  while  from  other  influences, 
people  in  other  localities  have  wandered  more  or  less  away  from 
the  original.  This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  enquiry,  what 
have  been  the  exact  causes  for  these  divergences  into  Kum  and 
koom,  but  into  them  I  must  not  now  enter  ;  yet  this  and  similar 
enquiries  seem  to  me  to  point  the  true  way  to  the  proper  study 
of  a  dialect,  and  thereby  to  construct  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
the  history  of  the  people  speaking  it. 

Our  vowel  sounds,  or  rather  our  pronunciation  of  vowels,  is 
very  greatly  and  constantly  modified  by  the  consonants  imme- 
diately adjoining — sometimes  by  that  preceeding,  sometimes  by 
that  following  :  while,  in  their  turn,  the  consonants  are  no  less 
modified,  labialized,  or  even  changed  by  neighbouring  vowels. 
I  confess,  however,  that  although  there  must  certainly  be  laws 
by  which  these  modifications  occur,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  the  changes  sufficiently  regular  to  apply  any  process  of 
induction  to  them.  The  word  field  we  pronounce  vee-ul,  with  a 
very  distinct  v ;  but  in  combination  with  heath — which  we  call 
yeth — we  do  not  say  yeth  vee-ul,  but  yef-l — a  distinct  return  to 
the  hard^/J  while  the  long  broken  dipthong  in  vee-ul  is  whittled 
away  to  almost  nothing.  Again,  we  find  the  letter  r  very 
frequently  transposed  when  joined  to  a  u  or  u  sound — urd  (red), 
gurt  (great),  burchez  (breeches),  bursh  (brush),  purty  (pretty), 
and  many  more  are  all  well  known,  while  the  well  worn  example 
urn  is  no  transposition  at  all,  but  a  sample  of  true  west-country 
conservatism — a  correct  sounding  of  the  original — whilst  the 
received  English  is  the  corruption  and  transposition.  We,  in 
our  turn,  as  I  must  admit,  have  corrupted  curds  into  kridz,  curb- 
chain  into  krub-chainy  tea-urn  into  tai-run,  perspiration  into 
presfurae-ushun ;  all  of  which  corruptions  are  the  usual  forms 
with  us. 

Again,  in  polite  English  the  periphrastic  form  of  the  verb  is 
the  emphatic.    "  I  do  know/'   "  She  does  flirt,"  implies  that 
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some  one  doubts,  and  that  a  stronger  mode  of  assertion  is 
needful.  With  us,  however,  all  this  is  reversed.  Aai  da  plowee 
(I  do  ploughy),  Aai  da  keokee  (I  do  cooky),  Ai  da  pangkee,  (he 
pants),  are  the  simple  forms  ;  the  emphatic  being — aai  plowus, 
aaikeokus,  ai  pangkus,  ur  waukus.  "  Ai  kweed-us"  a  well  known 
farrier  gave  to  me  as  his  decided  diagnosis  of  a  pony's  ailment. 
Had  he  any  doubt,  he  would  have  said  he  do  queedy  or  chow  his 
queed,  i.e.,  chew  the  cud.  (The  pony  had  a  sore  gum,  and  so 
seemed  to  be  chewing.) 

Mr.  Skeat  reminds  me  that  the  form  here  given  is  found  in 
William  of  Palerme,  and  is  written  es,  e.g.,  fall-es.  That  the 
ending  es  is  found  both  in  singular  and  plural — as  thei  fall-es. 
I  keep  to  the  spelling  us  for  the  singular,  because  it  correctly 
represents  our  pronunciation  of  the  inflexion,  which  is  quite  as 
distinct  as  in  the  pronoun  us.  In  the  plural  we  should  generally 
say  dhai  da  vaalee,  but  often  dhai  vaalz. 

When  short  e  comes  before  s,  it  is  almost  always  sounded  like  a, 
while  before  /  it  becomes  u.  Here  one  seemed  to  have  found 
something  like  a  law,  and  I  determined  to  test  it,  by  getting  a 
native  to  speak  a  word  that  probabty  he  heard  for  the  first 
time.  In  conversation  I  used  the  word  tesselated,  pronouncing 
it  very  carefully  ;  and,  as  I  expected,  when  I  got  the  man  to 
speak  it  he  called  it  tasulae-utid.  So  vest  is  always  vas,  west- 
country  is  was-kuntree ;  while  everyone  knows  that  a  telegram  is 
a  tuligraam,  a  bell  a  bul}  and  a  well  a  wul. 

To  many  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  speak  of  the  grammar  of 
a  dialect  ;  but  we  in  West  Somerset  have  many  peculiarities  of 
grammar  remaining  in  a  perfect  form,  while  they  have  become 
obsolete — even  if  they  ever  existed — in  what  is  now  called  good 
English.  For  instance,  the  well  known  termination  ee — as  in 
ai  da  kwee-dee — which  is  found  in  all  the  south-western  dialects, 
is  in  West  Somerset  and  Devon  the  invariable  sign  or  inflexion 
of  the  neuter  infinitive.  Kut  dha  dhaachez  avoar-an  eens  thai 
mid  kweelee.  In  this  sentence,  one  of  the  commonest  orders  of 
a  farmer  to  his  men,  we  have  two  or  three  peculiarities  which 
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it  may  be  well  to  examine.  First  we  find  an  example  of  the 
interchange  of  v  and  tk,  common  to  all  languages  ;  and  in 
this  case — vetches  into  dhaachez — we  have  the  exact  counterpart 
and  opposite  of  the  instance  mentioned  in  Dr.  Prior's  paper, 
before  referred  to,  where  "thatch"  is  pronounced  "fatch."  I 
have  often  heard  vaa-ch  for  thatch,  but  I  do  not  ever  remember 
hearing  fach.  Dhury  for  very,  is  to  be  heard  daily;  and  a 
turning  lathe  is  always  called  a  lae-uv.  An  instance  of  this 
change,  first  of  b  into  v,  and  then  of  vorf  into  th,  is  found  in 
polite  English.  The  plant  febre  fuge,  or,  Anglicised,  fever 
fuge,  then  becomes  feather  few,  while  in  West  Somerset  it  is 
vadhur  voa.  Eens  signifies  in  the  sentence  given  above,  "  in 
order  that,"  but  it  is  very  often  used  to  express  the  manner  or 
"how.""  Yuri  lat  mee  shoaw  ee  eens  taiz.  "Here  !  let  me  show 
you  how  it  is."  Lat  un  buyd  eens  ee  aiz.  "  Let  it  stay  as  it 
is."  Since  writing  this  I  overheard  a  woman  say,  Ta  aulur 
aatur  anybaudee  eens  dhai  bee  ugwain  oam  kwei-ut  leik  wai  dhvr 
aaruns  I  tez  shee-um-feol.  "  To  call  after  one,  whilst  one  is 
quietly  going  home  with  one's  errands  !  'tis  shameful/'  Here  eens 
clearly  means  "  whilst,"  or  at  the  "  time  when."  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  same  word  given  in  the  glossary  before 
referred  to.  In  West  Somerset  we  should  say  een-to  for  "  ex- 
cept," "  all  but."  Dhae-ur  wuz  a  dizn  een  ta  waun  ur  teo.  "There 
was  a  dozen,  all  but  one  or  two."  We  should  never  say  eens-to 
in  any  case.  I  should  think  the  een-to  might  mean  even-to,  or 
perhaps  "  in,"  for  we  always  pronounce  the  preposition  "  in  "  as 
een —  "  Could  he  not  get  in  ?  "  Keod-n  ur  git  een  ?  Halliwell  has 
een— into,  within,  short  of,  as  a  Herefordshire  word  ;  so  this  latter 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  west  country,  while  eens  is.  To  return, 
Kweeidee  is  the  neuter  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  kweel  or  quill — 
that  is,  to  dry  up  like  hay.  In  the  transitive  form  we  should  say, 
Dha  zin-lzuen  kweel  aup  dhaiflauwurz.  "  The  sun  will  soon  quill 
up  those  flowers."  But  we  should  never  say  KweeUe  aup  dhaiflau- 
wurz. Whether  this  word  is  in  any  way  related  to  quell,  I  leave 
to  etymologists,  but  as  regards  the  inflexion — I  mean  this  neuter 
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infinitive  termination  ee— Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  than  whom 
1  presume  there  is  no  higher  authority,  says,  that  an  inflexion 
specially  denoting  the  intransitive  infinitive  of  verbs  is  found  in 
only  three  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern — e.g.,  in  the 
dialects  of  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  in  Basque,  and 
in  Hungarian.  Now,  we  know  that  these  two  last  are  nearly 
related ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  all 
languages,  probably  containing  many  elements  of  primeval 
speech,  or  what  is  known  an  non- Aryan  ;  and  the  fact  of  our 
having  now,  in  this  19th  century,  a  peculiar  grammatical  in- 
flexion in  common  with  them,  but  not  to  be  found  in  any,  not 
even  the  most  grammatical  of  ancient  literary  dead  languages, 
surely  points  to  some  very  early  connection  between  their  fore- 
fathers and  ours,  which  has  lasted  in  a  living  form  down  to  our 
day.  We  have  one  or  two  other  peculiarities  which  the  same 
authority  pronounces  non-Aryan  ;  and  since  writing  this  paper  I 
have  been  informed  that  Professor  Huxley  stated  in  a  lecture, 
I  believe,  on  physical  types,  that  there  was  an  undoubted  non- 
Aryan  settlement  on  the  south-western  coast  of  England,  (I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  this  lecture.)  If  this  be  so,  we  have 
here  a  monument,  beside  which  the  most  ancient  piece  of  builder's 
work  to  be  found  in  this  country  becomes  a  thing  of  yesterday — 
a  monument  which  may  perhaps  be  anterior  to  Stonehenge  and 
co-eval  with  flint  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Skeat  says  of  this  inflexion  ee,  "  that  it 
was  originally  the  mark  of  a  secondary  or  derived  verb,  and 
oddly  that  it  was  generally  transitive."  This  however  assumes 
it  for  granted  that  this  termination  is  the  remains  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  inflexion  igan  or  ian,  and  Mr.  Skeat  quotes  Piers  Plowman 
in  support  of  this.  I  must,  however,  leave  this  to  be  decided 
by  savants.  It  is  strange  nevertheless  that  word-wear  should 
have  got  rid  of  a  termination  which  is  grateful  to  our  ears,  and 
have  retained  one  which  is  less  so.  It  is  true  we  say  dhikee,  and 
the  termination  moreover  is  with  us  a  kind  of  endearative  or 
diminutive,  as  in  all  other  districts,  as  Bee-ul$e,  Maa-lee,  Saa-lee ; 
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yet  on  the  other  hand  in  some  words  where  it  is  found  in  Eng- 
lish we  drop  it,  as  kaar  for  carry,  stoar  for  story,  kwaur  for 
quarry. 

Another  grammatical  inflexion  is  the  well  known  participial 
prefix  a  or  u,  corresponding  to  the  German  ge,  and  which 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  many  old  writers  wrote  y.  With  us 
the  peculiarity  is  that  we  use  it  with  all  past  participles  and 
participial  adjectives,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin — 
Eev-ubin  an  utaord  dhe  weendur,  aan  ur  ?  "  He  has  been  and 
broken  the  window  has  he  not  ?"  Here  we  have  the  prefix  to 
the  past  participles  of  both  the  auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb, 
while  in  the  word  utaord  we  have  a  reminder  that  we  tear  our 
crockery  and  break  our  clothes.  The  same  word  is  a  good 
example  of  a  pleonasm  where  the  strong  conjugation  is  supple- 
mented by  the  inflexion  of  the  weak.  There  are  many  other 
instances  of  this,  as  uteoht,  ubroakt,  &c.  I  remember  well  an 
accident  to  a  cart,  and  the  account  given  by  the  man  who 
was  driving  was,  being  interpreted,  "  the  horse  ran  away, 
threw  me  out,  tore  the  wall,  and  my  breeches  were  broken 
to  pieces."  Dha  aus  urnd  awai,  an  droa-ud  mee  out,  taord  dha 
waal,  an  mi  oal  burchez  wuz  ubroakt  aul  tue  liputs.  With  all 
our  present  participles  we  use  a  similar  sounding  prefix — 
"  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  John  Fouracre."  Urz  ugwaain 
tu  waid  wae  Jan  Vauu-ur-ae-ukur.  "  I  am  living  at  home 
with  mother."  Ei  be  ubeidin  oam  laung  wae  maudhur.  I  do 
not  assert  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  prefix  to  the  past 
participle,  but  I  venture  to  doubt  the  usual  explanation,  e.g.  that 
it  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  on. 

The  use  of  ize  or  ice  for  I,  which  is  said  by  Halliwell  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  West  Somerset,  and  by  Jennings  to  be  found 
in  the  south  of  the  county,  has  never  come  within  my  pretty 
long  experience.  It  is  common  to  say  "I  am  almost  too  late  am 
I  not  1 "  Ei  be  maus  tue  lae-ut^  bae-un  ees  ?  "I  can  carry  it,  can 
I  not  V3  Kan  kaar-n  kaa-n  ees  ?  But  this  is  clearly  the  use  of 
us  for  I  in  the  interrogative  form.    This  interrogative  is  the  only 
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way  in  West  Somerset  in  which  we  use  us  as  a  nominative,  while 
in  North  Devon  us  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The  other 
forms  of  /,  as  utchy  and  eh,  as  given  by  Jennings  and  others 
as  Somersetshire,  do  not  occur  in  our  district,  and  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  them. 

Again,  ur  is  said  to  be  used  for  he,  but  it  is  only  so  used  inter- 
rogatively and  in  a  limited  way,  as  "He  is  not  going,  is  he?"  ee  idn 
ugivaain  ez  ur  ?  Ur  is  however  used  for  the  indefinite  pronoun 
one,  and  also  for  you — "  One  must  not  go  in  there  must  one." 
Mus-n  geen  dhae-ur  mus  ur  f  "  Take  hold  of  it  will  you  ?  Dhee 
vangun  wul  ur  ?  Ur  is  most  generally  used  for  the  nominative 
u  she,"  but  he  is  very  often  used  for  she,  as  also  it  is  nearly 
always  for  "  it/'  The  usual  indefinite  pronoun  is  Anee  baudee. 
Ane&  baudee  keod-n  voo-urd  tu  due  ut  vur  dha  monee.  "  /  or  one  could 
not  afford  to  do  it  for  the  money."  Anee-baudee  mid  wurk  dhaer 
ving-gurz  tu  boa-unz  an  neet  git  thankee  vaur  ut.  u  One  may  work 
their  fingers  to  bones  and  not  get  thank  you  for  it."  Tid-n-z 
auf  anee-baudee  wuz  ugwaain  vur  tu  be  upaaid  vur  udue-een  o-ut. 
"  It  is  not  as  though  one  were  going  to  be  paid  for  doing  it." 
It  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  with  this  indefinite  pronoun — 
anybody — we  always  construe  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  example 
just  given,  i.e.,  their  fingers.  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  ur  occurs 
in  Trevisa,  who  spells  it  a.  Halliwell  also  give  a  for  he,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  a  and  our  ur  are  the  same.  We  too  use  a,  or 
rather  short  u,  for  he.  Zoa  u  zaed,  or  Zoa  ur  zaed.  "  So  he 
said,"  is  the  usual  adjunct  to  each  sentence  when  two  people 
are  repeating  what  a  third  has  spoken.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to 
praise  a  man  for  industry  or  good  work,  he  usually  says,  Wul 
zaeds  Jim,  meaning  well  done.  Here  we  have  a  curious  change 
of  word,  almost  implying  that  amongst  us  saying  and  doing  are 
equivalents.  I  may  remark  here  that  none  of  these  I  have 
been  using  are  made  up  sentences  for  the  purpose  of  example, 
but  they  may  be  heard  daily  among  the  people. 

In  our  adjectives  and  epithets  we  are  more  quaint,  but  quite 
as  peculiar  as  the  slangy  "  awfully  jolly,"  though  some  are 
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merely  old  words  which  we  retain  while  their  meanings  have 
changed  or  become  conventional  in  ordinary  English.  Coarse, 
though  now  seldom  applied  except  to  express  a  quality  the 
opposite  of  fine,  in  texture  or  in  some  article  of  use,  is  still  with 
us  commonly  applied  to  the  weather.  The  ordinary  salutations 
would  be,  i(  Fine  day,  Thomas,"  or  Kues  waedhur,  Jim,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day  of  another's 
treatment  of  his  wife,  Ee  due  saar-ur  maur-tul  kues.  "  He  do  serve 
her  mortal  coarse."  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  April  25th, 
1770,  we  find  a  "coarse,  wet  day/'  This  would  show  that  the 
present  limited  meaning  of  the  word  is  rather  a  recent  "  develop- 
ment." Expressions  like — cruel  kind,  mortal  good,  dreadful 
sweet,  terrible  pretty,  are  of  daily  use.  In  forms  of  speech 
great  redundancy  of  words  seems  our  chief  characteristic  ;  we 
use  a  phrase  where  a  preposition  serves  other  people.  Under,  is 
Down  een  under  ;  upon,  is  Aup  pon  taap  ;  stand  aside,  is  Stan  a 
waun  side. 

I  feel  that  I  have  but  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  hinted  at 
the  subject  I  have  tried  to  deal  with,  but  if  this  paper  should 
in  anywise  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  more  of  the  attention 
of  this  Society,  and  of  those  competent  to  deal  with  the  rich 
treasures  embedded  in  our  western  dialect — always  hitherto  held 
up  as  the  very  type  of  clown-dom,  the  very  dregs  of  language — 
I  shall  feel  that  no  apology  is  needful  from  me  for  having  occu- 
pied so  much  of  your  time  with  what  is  not  perhaps  very 
interesting  to  a  mixed  audience,  but  which  nevertheless  will  very 
amply  repay  all  the  labour  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 


MACKAY  HERIOT,  F.C.S., 

Captain^  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry. 


THE  thermal  waters  of  Bath3  which  for  ages  have  been  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  properties,  constitute  my  subject. 
To  go  into  the  history  of  these  mineral  springs  would  occupy 
too  much  time  and  be  foreign  to  the  purport  of  my  paper  ;  but 
a  few  introductory  remarks  on  their  antiquity  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Legends  tell  us  how  Bladud,  when  wandering  through  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  bathing  in  the 
mineral  waters,  and  how,  years  afterwards,  when  he  became  a 
king,  he  revisited  the  scene  of  his  cure,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his 
restoration  to  health,  built  a  beautiful  city  on  the  spot  and 
erected  baths  that  others  might  benefit  from  the  waters.  This 
was  supposed  to  have  happened  about  1,500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  Warner  the  earliest  period  of 
these  baths  being  of  any  repute  was  A.D.  44  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Roman  baths  of  great  size  and  beauty  were  discovered  during 
the  last  century  would  go  far  to  prove  this.  The  present  en- 
closures round  the  chief  springs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  John  de  Villula,  Bishop  of  Bath,  about  the  year  1106, 
and,  I  am  informed,  that  it  was  under  the  very  house  in  which  this 
bishop  lived,  and  which  was  destroyed  some  time  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  remains  of  the  Roman  baths3  before  referred 
to,  were  discovered. 

The  mineral  spring  at  the  King's  Bath,  as  analysed  by  me 
during  the  past  month,  contains  as  follows  : — calcium,  403  parts 
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per  million  ;  strontium,  traces  ;  magnesium,  34  parts  per  million  ; 
sodium,  144  parts ;  potassium,  29  parts  ;  lithium,  traces  ; 
iron,  3*5  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid,  962  parts  ;  carbonic  acid,  62 
(combined)  parts  ;  chlorine,  280  parts  ;  silicic  acid,  33  parts  ; 
solid  contents,  1,950  parts  ;  specific  gravity,  1°002  parts  ;  (water, 
1);  temperature,  1 13 J°  Fahrenheit.  The  water  for  analysis 
was  taken  from  the  drinking  fountain  in  the  Grand  Pump  Room. 

The  geological  formations  through  which  the  spring  passes 
may  be  thus  enumerated  :— The  coal  measures,  upper  red  sand- 
stone and  marls,  lias  and  alluvial  soil.  Supposing  these  waters 
to  pass  through  the  coal  measures,  I  think  we  may  dismiss  that 
as  adding  to  their  chemical  constituents.  We  know  the  red 
sandstone  and  marls  to  be  rich  in  gypsum  and  salt,  and  it  may  be 
here  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  calcium,  sulphuric  acid, 
sodium,  and  chlorine  are  obtained.  In  passing  through  the 
lias  the  spring  would  take  up  the  magnesium  salts  and  more 
chlorine.  The  amount  of  iron  present  is  possibly  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites,  acted  on  by  the  bituminous 
deposits  in  the  same  strata.  We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  free  nitrogen  which  bubbles  up  through  the  spring 
in  such  large  quantities  to  the  same  source  ;  and  if  we  put  down 
the  thermicity  of  the  springs  as  due  to  the  spontaneous  ignition 
of  the  bituminous  shales,  I  think  we  have  completed  a  theory 
received  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  many  people.  This 
theory,  in  which  I  must  own  to  having  once  believed,  has,  how- 
ever, many  fatal  objections ;  the  decomposition  of  the  iron 
pyrites  and  bituminous  deposits  in  the  lias,  though  possibly 
giving  rise  to  great  heat  at  times,  would  not  account  for  the 
constant  thermal  heat  of  the  mineral  spring.  I  lay  stress  on 
the  word  constant,  for,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  numerous 
pamphlets  published  on  the  Bath  waters  during  the  past  century, 
we  must  believe  that  the  variation  in  the  temperature  for  that 
time  has  been  very  small.  Again,  suppose  this  decomposition  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  heat,  should  we  not  ere  this  have  had  optical 
evidence  of  the  same?  for  those  deposits  are  not  so  deeply 
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placed,  being  above  the  red  sandstone.  Surely,  had  this  been 
the  case,  cutting  for  coal  or  other  deep  excavations  must  have 
brought  the  truth  to  light.  Another  objection  to  the  decom- 
position theory  is  the  wonderful  constancy  of  these  thermal 
waters,  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  noticed. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  when  I  prove  to  you  that  their 
composition  has  scarcely  altered  during  the  past  seventy  years. 
I  had  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  paper,  the  different 
analyses  made  by  eminent  chemists  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  The  figures  did  not  show  much  :  thus,  in  the  year 
1806,  Phillips  found  14,000  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda;  Scuda- 
more,  in  1820,  found  only  1,500  ;  while  Galloway,  in  1848, 
discovered,  19,000  ;  the  same  way  with  the  other  salts  of  soda, 
and  lime,  &c.  It,  however,  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  solid 
contents  in  each  case  were  nearly  similar,  if  I  calculated  the 
different  salts  of  lime,  soda,  &c,  into  their  elements,  I  might 
have  something  to  work  on.  Thus  I  took  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  each  analysis,  and  calculated  it  into  calcium 
and  carbonic  acid ;  the  sulphate  of  lime  into  calcium  and  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and  the  same  way  with  the  others.  By  doing  this 
I  arrived  at  a  gross  total  of  the  different  elements,  and  now  I 
will  show  you  the  result. 

Analysis  of  the  Bath  Mineral  Waters  since  the  Year  1806. 


Expressed  in  parts  per  Million  or  Milligrammes  per  Litre. 


Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Sodium. 

Potassium. 

Iron. 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Chlorine. 

Silicic  Acid. 

Solid 
Contents. 

Philips,  in 

1806 

406 

243 

2.2 

1011 

67 

275 

28 

2032 

Scudamore,  1820 

443 

55 

75 

1.4 

1006 

45 

271 

27 

1925 

Wackier, 

1829 

404 

48 

174 

19 

2 

1033 

92 

273 

46 

2092 

Herapatn, 

1836 

426 

42 

144 

1.9 

1100 

70 

209 

25 

2019 

Noad, 

1S44 

405 

26 

195 

3.5 

970 

51 

308 

48 

2006 

Galloway, 

1848 

387 

53 

160 

30 

7.4 

1029 

87 

265 

43 

2058 

Heriot, 

1873 

377 

47 

129 

40 

6.1 

869 

86 

280 

30 

1864 

Heriot, 

1876 

403 

34 

144 

29 

3.5 

962 

62 

280 

33 

1950 

The  above  is  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  little  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  mineral 
New  Series,  Vol  II.,  1876  Part  II.  G 
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springs  of  Bath  during  the  past  70  years.  We  see  then  the 
constancy  of  these  waters  for  the  past  70  years ;  and  this  appears 
more  wonderful  since  we  know  that  during  this  time  these 
springs  have  discharged  over  100,000  tons  of  solid  inorganic 
matter  drawn  from  the  source  whence  they  come.  The  amount 
of  insoluble  debris,  sand,  &c,  thrown  up  daily  to  the  mouth 
of  the  spring,  is  not  computed  in  this  calculation.  I  will 
explain  how  I  base  my  estimation  of  this  enormous  weight  of 
solid  matter.  The  springs  give  off  daily  about  7,500  hogsheads, 
weighing  say  2,000  tons.  The  solid  contents  of  these  waters 
are,  as  nearly  as  possibly,  two  parts  in  1,000  by  weight,  so  that 
the  2,000  tons  of  water  represent  four  tons  of  residue,  equal  to 
1,460  tons  for  a  year,  and  to  102,200  tons  for  70  years.  One 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  enormous  mass  of  earth  neces- 
sarily disintegrated  to  allow  1 00,000  tons  of  solid  matter  to  be 
taken  from  it  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  springs  ;  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  it  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  worth 
noticing,  nor  has  the  rainfall  chemical  influence  of  any  conse- 
quence, Some  time  ago  I  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  (since 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club)  and  found  the 
variation  in  the  amount  of  chlorine  taken  daily  during  the  week 
from  the  Hetling  Spring  was  only  two  parts  per  million  ;  the 
other  springs  varied  a  little  more.  I  could  not  discover  that 
rain  had  any  influence,  though  I  tested  the  waters  on  many 
occasions  after  a  long  continued  rainfall.  I  will  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  constancy  of  their  chemical  composition.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  great  extent  and  thickness  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone  formation,  and  water  passing  through  it  for  a  long 
distance,  say  a  few  miles,  would  naturally  have  the  same  com- 
position at  all  times.  The  spring,  in  working  its  way  to  the 
surface,  has  in  the  course  of  ages  coated  the  natural  passages 
through  which  it  rises  writh  insoluble  salts  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  forming  for  itself  a  crystalline  tunnel  impervious  to 
outward  influences  as,  for  instance,  rain  water  filtering  through 
the  alluvial  soil.    To  see  that  such  a  thing  is  not  impossible  one 
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has  only  to  notice  the  deposit  on  the  drinking  fountain  in  the 
Grand  Pump  Room.  Having  briefly  noticed  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  source  of 
thermal  heat  emanates  from  the  lias — a  formation,  comparatively 
speaking,  close  to  the  surface, — I  will  now  close  this  paper  by 
observing  that  from  the  constancy  of  the  temperature,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  chemical  composition  of  these  waters,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  one  point  is  tolerably  well  established, 
namely,  that  the  source  of  heat,  whatever  that  may  be,  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  would  be 
intermittent,  or,  at  least,  varying  in  intensity  ;  and  that  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem  we  must  go  to  some  of  the  older 
geological  formations. 


#n  ffo{  §m%$  of  th<  list  0f  tfe  Sath  tffitatera. 


BY  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 


A  LL  thermal  springs  issue,  without  an  exception,  in  positions 
-*  *   which  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Volcanoes,  either  actually  existing  or  which  have  ex- 
hibited eruptions  within  the  memory  of  man — The  hot  springs 
of  Iceland,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  -ZEtna, 
and  Ischia;  those  in  the  Eifel  Mountains  near  the  Rhine,  and 
in  Auvergne  in  Central  France  ;  and  the  springs  which  are  uni- 
versally found  to  accompany  volcanoes  in  South  America, 
California,  Kamschatka,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  are  all  proofs  of 
the  intimate  connexion  between  thermal  springs  and  volcanoes. 

2.  Igneous  rocks,  or  those  of  igneous  origin,  among  which  is 
granite.  The  European  thermal  springs  for  the  most  part 
are  in  this  position  ;  those  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
where  granite  has  uplifted  the  stratified  rocks  of  a  very  recent 
date  ;  the  thermals  of  the  Erzgebirge  Mountains,  in  the  north- 
east of  Bohemia,  where  whole  hills  are  composed  of  clinkstone, 
and  other  trappean  materials,  and  their  shapes  assume  quite  a 
volcanic  character  ;  those  of  the  Bohemian  Riesengebirge,  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  range  ;  those  by  the  Black  Forest,  for  example 
Wildbad,  where  the  hot  springs  rise  at  the  junction  of  the 
granite  and  the  clay  slate,  and  in  the  Taunus  Mountains,  near 
the  Rhine,  are  instances.  There  appear,  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Boue,  to  be  many  hot  springs  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  no  country  abounds  with 
them  more  than  that  of  the  Caucasus. 

3.  Points  where  the  strata,  although  not  actually  pene- 
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trated  by  any  volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  exhibit  great  marks  of 
violence  and  dislocation — There  always  exist  faults  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  hot  springs ;  there  is  also,  sometimes,  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  strata,  which  exhibit  an  elevation  by  some 
force  at  a  single  point,  and  where  a  circle  is  formed  of  inclined 
strata,  all  pointing  to  this  point  as  the  centre.  This  exhibition  of 
dislocation  from  an  upheaving  force  appears  to  be  connected  with 
those  thermal  or  quasi-thermal  springs  which  exist  in  the  recent 
portions  of  the  secondary  formations  in  England. 

Now,  this  last  position  is  that  of  Bath.  There  are  here,  as 
Dean  Conybeare  remarks,1  "  cases  of  subsidence  which  are 
accompanied  by  vertical  fissures,  or  faults,  traversing  the  strata 
to  a  great  depth,  and  in  which  the  whole  series  of  strata  affected 
by  them  (soft  as  well  as  hard)  is  let  down  together.  .  .  .  They 
must  be  referred  to  causes  seated  at  a  great  depth,  and  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  force  producing  earthquakes."  He 
mentions  instances  which  have  since  been  frequently  supple- 
mented, and  are  familiar  to  all  Bath  geologists. 

The  heat  of  the  waters  of  Bath  must  have  startled  the  Roman 
conquerors.  They  had,  indeed,  known  well  the  high  temperature 
of  the  Baths  of  Nero,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  but  this  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  burning  mountain.  Bath  had  no 
volcano  in  its  vicinity.  Nor  is  the  phenomenon  less  surprizing 
now.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  even  an  extinct  volcano  nearer  Bath  than  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Eifel,  four  hundred  miles  off. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  Bath  waters  ? 

The  theories  which  were  formerly  framed  to  acccount  for  the 
origin  of  the  heat  of  thermal  springs  have  greatly  lost  credit. 
A  thermal  spring  is  a  spring  whose  mean  temperature  exceeds 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  comes  to  the  surface  ; 
and  some  theories,  such  as  the  burning  of  coal,  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites  (by  which  the  late  Professor  Quekett  explained 
some  of  the  Bath  heat),  and  many  others,  are  obviously  inap- 

(1).  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  p.  23. 
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plicable  to  many  of  the  numerous  thermal  springs  that  are  now 
known  to  exist. 

One  favourite  theory  was,  and  is,  that  the  heat  of  thermal 
waters  depends  upon  certain  chemical  combinations,  indicated 
by  the  mineral  contents  of  the  springs  ;  it  being  contended 
that  the  heat  increased  with  the  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
tents. But  the  heat  of  a  thermal  spring  by  no  means  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  its  fixed  mineral  constituents.  Most  of 
the  thermal  springs  are  considerably  impregnated  with  foreign 
ingredients,  but  there  are  instances  of  hot  wells,  such  as 
PfefFers  in  the  Alps,  and  Gastein  in  the  Salzkammergut,  which 
are  almost  as  pure  as  distilled  water,  and  have  a  temperature  of 
120  Fahr.  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  facts  do  not  warrant 
any  law  of  the  increase  of  temperature  corresponding  with  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  fixed  ingredients.  In  the  case  of 
salt  springs  it  has  no  doubt  been  generally  observed  that  the 
more  salt  they  contain  the  hotter  they  are,  but  the  salt  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  temperature.  Professor  Bischof  gives 
the  following  temperatures  and  fixed  ingredients  of  four  springs 
near  the  Laacher  See  ;  and  his  figures  shew  that  in  that  volcanic 
tract  the  rule  does  not  hold  : — 

Fixed  constituents.  Temperature. 
Heilbronn         ..         0.0053         ..         .'.  52.9 
Tonnistein         ..         0.0025         ..         ..  54.9 
Fehlenbor         ..         0.0019         ..         ..  57.6 
Burgbrohl         ..         0.0013         ..  ..  58.1 

The  non- correspondence  between  the  heat  and  the  fixed  in- 
gredients will  appear  further  on  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients 
and  temperature  of  several  thermal  springs  which  are  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  mean  of  the  climate.  On  ex- 
amining the  list  given  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  on  Volcanoes,  2d. 
Ed.  1848,  p.  57,  who  gives  not  the  absolute  temperature,  but 
merely  the  elevation  above  the  mean  of  the  climate,  and  the 
solid  ingredients,  I  find  that  the  connexion  between  these  two 
quantities  is  by  no  means  constant  : — 
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Quantity  of  fixed  Temperature  above  the 

constituents.  mean  climate. 


0.9 
2. 
15. 
33. 
57. 
62. 
87. 
119. 


71. 


85. 
71. 
57. 
107. 
57. 
36. 
20. 

The  last  three  are  salt  springs. 

In  these  figures  the  influence  of  height  is  not  taken  into 
account,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
reduction  for  height,  as  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  tem- 
perature does  not  increase  with  the  quantity  of  fixed  substances. 
One  more  witness  against  this  opinion  may  perhaps  be  thought 
quite  sufficient.  Prof.  Forbes,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Thermal 
Waters  of  the  Pyrenees,"  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1836, 
says,  a  A  common  opinion  prevails  that  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrosulphurets  contained  in  these  springs  is  in  proportion  to 
their  temperature,  and  I  have  even  heard  the  existence  of  cold 
sulphureous  springs  in  the  Pyrenees  denied  altogether.  Yet, 
not  only  are  such  to  be  found,  but  even  within  not  many  yards 
of  others  having  a  high  temperature,  and  almost  an  identical 
mineral  composition."  After  citing  instances,  he  adds, 
"  When  to  these  facts  we  add  others  scarcely  less  curious,  of 
springs  of  totally  different  mineral  composition  issuing  from 
nearly  the  same  spot,  and  with  temperatures  from  160  to  180 
Fahr.,  as  we  see  at  Ax  and  Thuez,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  source  of  mineralization  must  be  independent  to  a  great 
extent  on  that  of  high  temperature,  and  that  the  arguments  as 
to  the  origin  of  thermal  springs,  founded  upon  their  chemical 
composition,  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  fallacious/' 

Dr.  Daubeny  suggested  that  all  the  heat  of  thermal  springs 
was  produced  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  par- 
ticularly nitrogen ;  but  Professor  Bischof  put  this  theory  to  the 
test  of  experiment.    In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the 
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cause  of  heat  in  a  mineral  spring  richly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  he  took  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  smoking  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  in  the  quantity  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  spring, 
and  found  the  temperature  increased  only  1°  35.  Again,  he  took 
the  most  favourable  instance,  and  mixed  sodium  with  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acid,  and  then  found  that  the  temperature  was 
raised  in  one  case,'  only  2°,  and  the  other  4°.  These  experiments 
prove  that  chemical  compositions  of  this  nature  cannot  produce 
the  high  temperature  of  hot  wells. 

.From  the  wide  spread  existence  of  thermal  springs,  and  the 
failure  of  the  other  explanations  of  the  source  from  which  their 
heat  arises,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  owe  this 
heat  to  their  origin  being  deep  in  the  earth  ;  if  so,  the  deeper 
we  descend,  the  hotter  we  should  find  the  water;  and  when 
there  is  a  deep  seated  source  of  disturbance,  which  has  pro- 
duced cracks  and  fissures  in  the  lower  strata,  any  water  found  at 
the  bottom  of  these  fissures  must  be  hot,  and  will,  if  raised  to 
the  surface  by  the  action  of  some  elevating  force,  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  a  hot  spring.  Except  where  there  has  been  this 
disturbance  at  a  considerable  depth,  no  such  fissures  could 
exist,  and  accordingly  no  hot  springs  are  found  except  in  such 
localities.  The  force  with  which  hot  springs  come  to  the  surface 
is  governed  by  the  same  law  which  determines  the  rise  of 
the  water  in  the  case  of  Artesian  wells  ;  and,  except  where 
volcanic  forces  supply  the  expansive  power  of  vapour  and 
gas  from  below,  we  generally  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hot 
springs  a  sufficient  elevation  to  reduce  this  force  to  the  influence 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  alone. 

The  changes  produced  by  earthquakes  on  springs  of  this 
character  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  principally  affecting  the 
fissures  by  which  the  meteoric  waters  descend,  and  the  thermal 
waters  ascend. 

Let  us  enquire,  then,  whether  the  Bath  waters  owe  their  heat 
to  the  depth  from  which  they  rise. 
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Now,  what  are  the  conditions  of  depth,  if  this  is  the  source 
of  heat  of  the  Bath  waters,  which  must  exist  to  produce  their 
temperature?  Assuming  the  mean  temperature  of  Bath  to  be 
50°,  they  exceed  it  by  66°. 

Let  us  enquire  at  what  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  Bath  we  may  expect  a  temperature  of  116°?  In  1836, 
Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Association  on 
mineral  and  thermal  springs,  says,  "  the  temperature  augments 
as  we  descend,  on  the  average,  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  100 
feet this  would  make  their  depth  6,600  feet." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology,  ed.  1868,  states 
Professor  Phillips's  observations  in  two  coal  shafts,  one  near 
Durham,  and  another  near  Manchester,  as  giving  the  augmenta- 
tion at  1°  Fahr.  for  every  65  to  70  feet.  In  Saxony  he  states 
the  observed  rate  in  a  mine  to  be  a  degree  for  every  65  feet ; 
and  at  the  Dolcoath  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  a  degree  for  every  75 
feet ;  but,  he  says,  that  the  experimental  well  at  Grenelle,  near 
Paris,  gives  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every  60  feet  to  the 
depth  of  1,800  feet,  and  ultimately  he  adopts  the  mean  increase 
of  1°  Fahr.  for  every  65  feet  of  depth. 

The  great  extent  to  which  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored, 
since  the  well  of  La  Grenelle  was  made,  and  the  more  exact 
methods  of  observation  which  have  been  lately  employed  enable 
us  to  lay  down  a  more  accurate  rule.  An  important  collection 
of  facts  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Association  some  years  ago  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  increase  of  underground  temperature  in  descent.  These 
reports  are  continued  to  1872. 

There  is  a  boring  at  St.  Louis,  in  America,  where  they  have 
attained  to  a  depth  of  3,029  feet,  and  the  temperature  is 
said  to  be  107°  Fahr.,  and  careful  observations  of  the  Kentish 
Town  well  and  the  well  of  Grenelle  show  an  increase  of  one 
degree  Fahr.  for  every  54  feet  in  the  one  case,  and  every  56 
feet  in  the  other  case.  So  a  boring  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
1,066  feet  deep  shews  an  increase  of  one  degree  in  51  feet. 
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All  observations  in  shafts  exhibit  irregularities,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  accurate  observations  of  the  temperature  in  the 
boring  of  4,194  feet  near  Berlin,  but  the  latest  observations 
point  to  an  increase  of  a  degree  for  every  50  feet  as  the  correct 
rule,  at  least  when  depths  beyond  1,000  feet  are  reached.2 

If  w6  adopt  this  rule  it  will  follow  that  the  Bath  waters 
should  rise  from  a  depth  of  between  3,300  and  4,000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  acquire  the  heat  which  they 
now  exhibit.  They  are  forced  to  the  surface  through  fissures 
or  cracks  produced  by  the  violent  dislocation  which  some  up- 
heaving agency  has  produced  in  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood 
(and  of  which  such  evident  traces  are  visible  in  the  steep  hills 
and  valleys  which  add  so  much  to  its  beauty),  by  the  pres- 
sure, after  the  manner  of  Artesian  wells,  of  a  column  of  water 
standing  to  sufficient  height  in  some  neighbouring  hills,  and 
reaching  down  through  fissures  or  permeable  strata  in  those 
hills  and  below  them  to  the  level  where  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  the  waters  in  contact  with  it  are  of  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  116°. 

We  may  I  think  find,  not  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  as  hinted  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  but  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  quantities  of  water  at 
heights  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the  volume  of 
hot  water  which  springs  forth  at  the  surface  in  Bath.  The  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  the  Mendips  affords  such  countless  instances 
of  great  collections  of  water  as  to  need  no  particular  enumeration. 

Of  any  actual  tracing  of  the  course  of  the  hot  springs  there  are 
only  a  few  instances  known  to  me.  Mr.  Townsend  (Conybeare 
and  Phillips  219)  says,  "By  Hetlin  Court,  when  the  hot  springs 
had  failed  to  supply  the  usual  quantity  of  water  in  a  given  time, 
the  Corporation  employed  Mr.  William  Smith  to  remedy  the 
evil.  He  laid  open  the  ground,  detected  the  cause  of  failure, 
and  restored  the  springs.    At  that  time  I  took  notice  of  his 

(2).  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannia.  Artesian  wells.  1875.  "  On  an  average, 
including  the  best  data  of  all,  those  yielded  by  Artesian  springs,  the  increase 
appears  to  be  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  or  60  English  feet  of  descent."  Principal 
Forbes,  Ency.  Brit.,  Prel.  Dissertation,  1856,  s.  675. 
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operations,  and  at  a  great  depth  saw  the  springs  through  the 
blue  marl/'  (T.  197).  This  was  about  1803.  Subsequently  to 
this  operation,  says  Mr.  Townsend,  "  Mr.  Palmer,  then  mayor, 
sunk  in  the  sand  of  the  King's  Bath,  as  deep  as  he  could  ven- 
ture to  proceed,  without  endangering  the  pump  room,  yet  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  blue  marl.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
sinking,  he  sent  me  a  quantity  of  sand.  This  was  alluvial,  not 
calcareous,  but  silicious,  and  in  this  sand  I  ascertained  the  green 
quartz,  with  iron,  such  as  we  find  beneath  our  chalks  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  from  thence  it  came."  (T.  197). 

Lastly,  we  have  Mr.  Pinch's  well,  sunk  in  1838  in  Kingsmead 
Street,  which  after  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  169  feet  reached 
a  dark  red  soil  wherein  the  Bath  hot  water  was  found.  This 
dark  red  soil  was,  Mr.  Moore  says,  without  doubt  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Keuper,  or  New  Red  sandstone.  The  new  red 
sandstone  is  here  very  thin  apparently  and  the  hot  water  was 
found  rising  through  it.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law  it  was 
thought  that  the  Corporation  of  Bath  had  a  right  to  prevent 
Mr.  Pinch  from  digging  so  as  to  affect  the  flow  of  the  hot  water 
to  the  baths  of  the  Corporation,  and  consequently  he  dug  no 
deeper. 

I  apprehend  no  one  imagined  that  the  source  of  these  hot 
springs  was  the  red  marl. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  that 
the  heat  of  the  Bath  waters  is  due  to  their  rising  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  3,000  feet  below  the  surface,  may  be  taken  up 
with  more  success  when  the  mineral  contents  of  the  Bath  waters 
are  compared  with  the  character  of  the  strata  through  which — if 
they  rise  from  that  depth—  they  would  be  expected  to  pass.  Tales 
sunt  aqua?,  qualis  terra  per  quam  fiuunt  was  the  maxim  of  Pliny, 
and  must  be  true  now. 

The  Bath  old  well  yields  126  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
which  is  equal  to  181,440  gallons  per  day.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  quantities  of  hot  water  as  this  passing  through  the 
strata.    They  do  contain  in  each  gallon  144  grains  of  salts — 
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carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  sodium,  common 
salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  besides  iron.  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  this  exhibition  does  not  indicate  the  passing  of  the  Bath 
waters  up  out  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  through  the  coal 
measures.  However  this  may  be,  I  believe  every  additional  step 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Bath  will  bring  strong  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  heat  of 
the  Bath  waters  is  due  to  the  depth  from  which  they  ascend. 


§fa  <Jfii[st  Wt&t-Simtt  feneration  into  ^mmdzkiib 


BY    MR.    T.  KERSLAKE, 


IN  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  appear  the  short  records  of 
two  great  national  conflicts,  at  two  very  distant  dates — 
a.d.  658  and  a.d.  1016 — at  a  place  called  "Peonna,"  which  was 
certainly  somewhere  upon  the  confines  of  the  present  counties 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset.  The  first  of  these  two  battles  is  the 
one  which  directly  concerns  our  present  consideration.  It  is 
that  by  which  Kenwalch  extended  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons 
westward  from  the  territory  already  occupied  by  the  West- 
Saxons  in  the  district  of  Salisbury,  by  the  penetration  of  what 
is  now  Somersetshire.  Nearly  all  our  historians  and  topo- 
graphers have  identified  this  "Peon"  with  Penselwood.  But 
it  is  found  that  Penselwood  was  already  "Pen"  (short),  as  it 
still  continues,  long  before  the  Saxons  came,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  Saxons  to  confound  the  dip  thong  "  eo  "  with 
the  short  vowel :  and  where  they  used  the  dipthong  it  still 
maintains  its  force  in  our  own  speech,  continued  direct  from 
them,  as  witnessed  by  most  such  words  in  constant  use,  such  as 
"  thief,"  "  deep/'  "  week,"  &c.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
this  name  "  Peon  "  cannot  now  be  represented  by  any  of  the 
many  place-names  that  have  been  formed  out  of  "  Pen,"  but  must 
be  sought  for  among  those  which  now  appear  either  as  "  Pion," 
"Pewen,"  «  Pevin,"  or  "Poin;"  and  it  is  to  the  name  "Poin- 
tington  "  that  it  is  now  intended  to  direct  particular  attention. 

The  high  range  of  hills  between  Somerset  and  Wilts,  of 
which  Penselwood  is  the  southern  terminus,  is  supplemented,  or 
continued  toward  the  south-west,  by  another  lofty  range,  called 
by  Leland,  "  great  Crestes  of  Hylles,"  a  similar  natural  rampart 
between  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the  boundary  of  which  counties 
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is  crossed  in  the  short  journey  from  Yeovil  to  Sherborne.  On 
the  Dorsetshire,  or  south-eastern  side,  this  range  commands 
views  over  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  :  as  also  does  Penselwood, 
but  from  the  north  towards  the  south  ;  and  both  lines  of  view 
look  over  Gillingham,  which,  a  little  indirectly,  lies  between 
them  in  the  lower  country.  On  the  other  side  the  steep  north- 
western escarpment,  or  out-crop,  looks  down  upon  that  one  of 
the  extensive  Somersetshire  levels  in  which  occurs  the  junction 
of  the  Ivel  with  the  Parrett.  Beyond  the  northern  ending  of 
this  western  escarpment,  about  equal  to  it  in  height,  but  insulated 
in  advance  of  it,  stand  out,  like  a  sentinel  upon  the  deep  combes 
and  valleys  of  the  range,  the  hill  and  castle  of  Camelot  or 
Cadbury.  This  block  of  high  country  was  most  likely  included, 
with  Selwood  proper,  in  Selwoodshire.  Sherborne,  Milborne- 
Port,  Charleton  Horethorne,  and  several  considerable  places, 
nestle  in  the  deep  valleys  that  intersect  it ;  and  in  these  are  also 
the  sources  of  several  streams  that  afterwards  become  con- 
siderable. One  of  these,  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  takes  its  rise  in  seven 
springs,  at  a  place  called  "  The  Seven  Wells/'  or  "  The  Seven 
Sisters,"  a  secluded  spot  at  the  top  of  the  small  valley  in  which, 
scarcely  three  miles  lower,  lies  Sherborne,  with  its  Norman 
castle  apparently  occupying  the  earthworks  of  a  strong  fortress 
that  had  previously  commanded  the  widened  junction  with 
another  valley. 

From  this  deep  and  narrow  interior  valley,  close  to  the  "  Seven 
Sisters/'  arises  a  large  and  nearly  quadrangular  platform,  sloping 
upwards  until  it  is  terminated  westward  by  the  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous escarpment  itself,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  Somersetshire  plain,  and  overlooking  Uchester  and  the 
Fosse-way.  This  is  "  Poinington "  or  "  Pointington  down." 
The  village  of  Pointington  lies  about  a  mile  lower  down  the 
valley  towards  Sherborne.  The  quadrangular  down  retains  some 
marks  of  having  been,  to  some  extent,  artificially  levelled  ;  and 
there  are  slight  remains  of  earthworks  about  it,  and  appearances 
of  the  edges  having  been  declivitated  and  the  angles  squared ; 
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although  these  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  attract  uninvited 
attention,  nor  more  so  than  such  as  are  frequent  and  generally 
unnoticed  on  many  of  our  unploughed  downs.  But  none  but 
extemporised  works  are  expected  by  our  theory.  There  are, 
however,  four  or  five  barrows,  more  or  less  flattened,  on  a 
steeper  slope  called  "  Pointington  Slait,"  separated  from  the 
down  by  a  small  stream  and  ravine  on  the  north  side.  The  view 
from  the  western,  or  highest,  edge  of  the  squared  platform  over 
the  broad  level  of  southern  Somerset  includes  the  entire  field  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Britons  to  the  Parrett,  which  perhaps  where 
the  valley  narrows  again,  by  Langport,  into  a  sort  of  land  gate, 
through  which  the  river  passes,  would  be  the  next  tenable 
natural  boundary.  The  western  outcrop  of  Pointington  Down, 
althought  steep  and  very  high,  is  rather  lower  than  the  hills  that 
flank  it ;  and  there  is  at  one  part  a  much  easier  descent  to  the 
lower  country  than  is  the  general  habit  of  this  precipitous  range. 
Holway  Hill  to  the  south,  and  Corton  Down  to  the  north,  form 
cheeks  to  this  down,  and  to  this  descent  from  it. 

This  seclusion  might  have  been  penetrated  from  Gillingham, 
on  the  east,  by  a  pass  a  little  to  the  south  of  Charleton  Hore- 
thorne,  through  which  it  may  now  be  approached  from  the 
Temple-Combe  railway  junction.  But  the  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  opposite  the  down  or  platform  presumed  to 
be  the  battle-field,  is  closed  by  a  long  steep  declivity,  a  most 
formidable  position  if  it  should  have  been  attained  by  a  force 
advancing  from  that  side.  And  such  an  advance  would  have 
been  easy  by  a  line  of  way  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  South-Western  Railway  ;  but  about  a  mile 
to  the  rear  of  this  position,  at  Milborne  Week,  and  close  to  the 
railway  station,  is  the  very  remarkable  earthwork  which  the  late 
Rev.  F.  Warre  has  described,  but  despaired  to  account  for,  as 
"  a  very  puzzling  construction."  It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
an  artificial  dyke  of  rather  unusual  magnitude  crossing  a  hill 
promontory,  and  insulatiug  a  considerable  level  platform  ; 
evidently  with  particular  provision  against  an  advance  from  the 
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east.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  hill  fortress  or  camp 
of  that  type  which  consists  of  a  promontory  separated  from  a 
main  land  of  equal  height  by  an  artificial  vallum,  such  as  those 
at  Maes  Knoll,  near  Bristol ;  Broadhembury,  Devon  ;  Devil's 
Dyke  and  Telscombe  Tye,  Sussex.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  con- 
tinued usage  of  this  ancient  type,  adapted  to  the  later  emer- 
gency of  the  resistence  to  the  Saxon  invaders  of  the  seventh 
century,  may  be  a  curious  consideration.  In  one  respect  it 
differs  from  the  better-known  examples,  that  whereas  they  are 
mostly  found  to  command  a  wide  outlook  of  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
this,  although  the  spot  itself  is  very  high,  is  almost  shut  in  within 
a  scope  of  at  most  four  or  five.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  specially  intended  to  bar  this  direct  passage  of  the  hilly 
fastness,  which  is  here  suggested  to  have  been  the  last  holdfast 
of  the  Britons  before  their  recorded  westward  flight,  a.d.  658. 
At  all  events,  there  it  stands,  across  the  most  accessible  way 
from  Gillingham  to  our  adopted  "  set  Peonnum  "  or  Pointington 
Down. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  is  called  the  philological  evidence  for 
this  place  has  been  satisfied.  In  the  present  name  "  Pointing- 
ton"  the  diphthong  of  the  ancient  "  Peonnan  "  survives  in  that 
undiminished  vigour  which  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  always 
expected  against  the  pretentions  of  any  of  the  "  Pens  "  that  are 
so  conveniently  numerous  and  everywhere  at  hand.  As  to  the 
geographical  fitness  of  the  site  of  this  platform  for  the  two  battles 
recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  it  is  not  necessary  that  both  the 
annals — of  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries — refer  to  one 
place,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  do  ;  and  this  site  suits  the 
requirements  of  both.  Its  superior  aptitude  for  the  last  strong 
holdfast  of  the  Britons  upon  this  hilly  region,  and  the  flight  and 
pursuit  of  Kenwalch  to  the  Parrett,  is  very  obvious.  As  for 
the  fight  of  Eadmund  with  the  Danes,  a.d.  1016,  at  Peonnan 
near  Gillingham,  this  plain  is  ten  miles  west  of  Gillingham,  and 
as  Penselwood  is  only  five  miles  north  of  it,  we  must  trust  to 
the  diphthong  reason  for  a  preference  of  the  ten  miles.  Along 
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the  plain  west  of  the  escarpment  of  Pointington,  then,  as  now, 
ran  the  Fosse-way,  the  direct  and  only  road  by  which  Eadmund 
could  lead  the  "  Dorsetenses,  Domnani,  Wiltonienses,"  to  the 
place  of  his  next  following  engagement,  the  famous  drawn  battle 
at  Sceorstan,  where  it  appears  his  army  still  consisted  of  these 
three  peoples.  No  matter  whether  "  Sceorstan  "  be  now  repre- 
sented by  Sherston,  near  Malmesbury,  or  the  Four- Shire-Stone 
near  Chipping-Norton,  for  the  road  passes  close  to  both. 

That  Kenwalch  penetrated  Somersetshire,  a.d.  658,  by  this 
southern  entrance  at  Pointington,  and  not  by  the  more  northern 
one  at  Penselwood,  is  further  confirmed  by  one  of  his  footsteps 
left  in  this  very  path.  The  first  record  of  the  church  of 
Sherborne,  almost  adjoining  to  this  battle  field,  upon  which  he 
won  a  large  extension  of  his  dominion  from  the  Britons,  is  that 
Kenwalch  was  the  first  founder  of  that  church,  and  gave  it  a 
hundred  hides  at  a  place  called  "  Lanprobi."  It  does  not 
matter  to  our  argument  what  may  be  the  cartular  authenticity 
of  this  record.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  attests  a  very  ancient 
belief  that  Kenwalch,  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  had  a  special 
interest  in  this  spot,  and  that  he  exercised  the  well-known  instinct 
of  conquerors  to  mark  the  scene  of  his  victory  by  a  religious 
memorial.  Of  this  motive  Battle  Abbey  will  be  remembered  as 
a  later  instance.  But  although  this  place,  Lanprobus,  is  no 
longer  known  by  that  name,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it 
was  close  to  the  battle-field.  In  the  record  above  cited  it  first 
appears  with  its  unaltered  British  name,  and  must  have  had  a 
sanctuary  dedicated  in  the  name  of  S.  Probus,  as  Cornwall  still 
has  one.  But  in  a  Papal  Confirmation  of  the  terrier  of 
Sherborne  Abbey,  dated  1145,  this  name  turns  up  again  in  the 
more  English  form  of  "  Propeschirche.-"  It  there  follows  the 
names  of  Higher  and  Lower  and  a  third  Compton,  which  are  all 
still  situated  on  those  very  western  slopes  of  the  great  crest  of 
hills,  whereon  our  proposal  is  that  the  battle  of  a.d.  658  was 
fought. 

Another  presumption  that  the  "  set  Peonnum,"  from  which 
New  Seres,  Vol  II.,  1876,  Part  II.  1 
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the  Britons  were  driven  a.d.  658,  indicates  the  same  field  as  that 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  a.d  1016,  "set  Peonnan  with  Gill- 
ingham,"  may  be  given.  Although  Gillingham  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  first  annal,  it  was  without  doubt  the  basis  of  assault  of 
the  invaders  in  that  case  also.  When  mentioned  in  the  second 
event,  the  name  had  already  suffered  the  mutilation  with  which 
it  is  still  current  among  us,  and  in  which  that  remarkable 
testimony  which  is  contained  in  the  name  to  nearly  the  date  of 
its  own  beginning  is  obscured  or  nearly  obliterated.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  are  answerable  for  many 
distortions  of  English  names,  but  here  they  have  compensated 
a  multitude  of  their  shortcomings  by  having  inadvertently,  as 
it  almost  seems,  for  it  is  only  once  in  seven  entries  of  the 
name,  preserved  the  name  in  something  like  its  entireness — 
"  INGELINGEHA"  Our  concern  with  the  restitution  of  the 
decayed  intelligence  of  this  name  is,  that  at  some  time  in  the 
century  between  the  conquest  of  Sarum,  a.d.  552  and  a.d.  658, 
when  the  Saxons  pierced  the  hilly  phalanx  of  South  Selwood 
into  South  Somerset,  there  was  a  settlement  of  them — the 
Englings — upon  the  holm  or  "  ham  "  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  a  stream,  now  known  as  Shreen  Water,  with  the  Stour ;  and 
called,  as  an  advanced  frontier  outpost  of  them,  by  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  their  nation — the  Ham  of  the  English.  Dr.  Guest, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  felt  the  want  of  such  a  frontier,  but  was 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  name  of  "Mere/'  But  when 
Mere  is  not  the  equivalent  of  "  more  "  or  "  marsh,"  as  it  is  at 
Mere — formerly  Ferlingamere — near  Glastonbury,  it  will  usually 
prove  to  be  the  almost  technical  name  for  a  forest  boundary. 
And  this  one  is  probably  so  named  as  a  mere  of  Selwood.  What 
has  since  been  called  Mere  Castle,  with  Whitesheet  and  the 
other  surrounding  hill  forts,  were  likely  to  have  been  the  British 
outposts  which  checked  the  progress  of  invasion,  and  main- 
tained this  great  natural  rampart  for  another  hundred  years. 

But  there  is  still  another  word,  concerning  the  retreat  of  the 
Britons  to  the  river  Barrett,  from  this  first  inroad  of  the  West- 
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Saxons  into  Somersetshire,  as  well  as  for  the  fact,  that  this  was 
indeed  the  first  military  or  dominant  penetration  of  the  West 
Selvvood  country  by  that  nation.    It  has  been  usual  to  interpret 
the  annal  of  the  year  658  of  the  Chronicles,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  course  of  the  Parrett  for  the  subsequent  strict  boundary 
of  the  two  nations.    And  this  interpretation  has  been  employed 
to  explain  the  great  and  obvious  difference  of  the  two  English 
dialects  of  North  and  of  South-West  Somerset,  more  likely  due 
to  slower,  or  at  least  more  natural,  causes  than  to  such  a  distinct 
and  artificial  political  division.    No  one  can  have  passed  through 
Somersetshire  without  having  noticed  its  most  striking  physical 
feature,  the  division  into  long  and  wide  level  valleys,  by  con- 
tinuous lines  of  mountainous  hills,  running  from  west  to  east. 
Like  water-tight  compartments  in  ships,  these  broad  valleys  are 
in  a  manner  invasion-proof.     That  is,  an  inroad  which  has 
penetrated  one  of  them,  must  be  repeated  before  it  can  be 
extended  to  the  others.    If  the  battle  of  A.D.  658  was  fought  at 
Pointington,  the  more  southerly  field,  as  above  maintained,  the 
consequent  entry  into  what  to  us  is  Somersetshire,  would  have 
been  into  that  very  compartment  in  which  alone  the  flight  to  the 
Parrett  was  possible — the  plain  within  which  the  Ivel  falls  into 
that  river.    If  the  invasion  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  made  at 
Penselwood,  the  more  northern  field  of  conflict,  as  heretofore 
presumed,  the  entry  would  have  resulted  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brue,  and  the  Parrett  could  not  have  been  reached  nearer  than 
its  mouth,  or  rather  it  could  not  have  been  reached  at  all ;  for  it 
is  not  outside  probability  that  Huntspill  level,  through  which  the 
river's  mouth  now  winds,  was  at  that  time  a  wide  bay  of  the  sea 
itself.    Again,  that  the  course  of  the  Parrett  should  then  have 
been  established  as  a  political  boundary  is  most  unlikely,  for  the 
line  of  that  river  neither  divides  the  dialects  nor  takes  the  required 
direction.    What  the  annal  must  have  meant  is,  that  the  fugitive 
nation  was  pursued  to  the  Parrett,  at  the  point  in  that  valley 
where  it  would  lie  in  their  path — the  junction  of  the  Ivel  with 
the  Parrett  flowing  from  the  south,  at  Langport ;  and  to  the 
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narrow  gorge  through  which  the  united  river  almost  immediately 
passes  out,  a  resting  place  which  they  maintained  until  some 
fifty  years  afterwards  the  West-Saxon  frontier  was  pushed 
further  westward.  A  religious  observance,  that  must  have  been 
also  a  tradition  of  this  conquest,  continued  into  the  twelfth 
century.  William  of  Malmesbury  narrates  that  the  poor  monks, 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  which  is  just  at  the  mouth  of  this 
valley,  still  continued  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  patron  saint 
Eielwini,  who  was  also  at  that  time  still  considered  to  be  the 
brother  of  King  Kenwalch. 

There  is  in  truth  more  than  one  reason  to  believe  that  the 
large  northern  part  of  Somersetshire,  claimed  as  a  portion  of 
the  earlier  and  pagan  conquest  in  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  577,  was 
not  included  in  the  shire.  The  usual  leading  authorities,  such 
as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  had  already  been  accustomed  to  conclude 
that  this  earlier  conquest  included  a  "  part  of  Somerset,"  pro- 
bably because  one  of  the  three  cities  named—Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath — as  having  been  captured  is  included  in  the 
Somersetshire  of  our  day.  But  at  a  still  later  time  Bath  was  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  not  in  Wessex,  out  of  which  the 
bulk  of  modern  Somerset  has  come.  Bath  contained  one  of  the 
dedications  of  S.  Werburg,  found  to  be  a  land -mark  of  the  early 
frontiers  and  conquests  of  Mercia.  The  north  bank  of  the 
Avon  was  lined  with  them,  as  this  at  Bath,  one  at  Bristol,  and 
one  at  Henbury.  This  misapprehension  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated by  living  writers,  who  have  interpreted  and  mapped 
the  grasp  of  the  earlier  conquest  as  including — all  but  a  long  and 
narrow,  not  to  say  a  most  anomalous  and  exceptional,  strip — 
not  only  all  South  Gloucestershire,  but  the  very  large  part  of 
Somerset  extending  to  the  river  Axe.  Thus  it  is  represented 
that  a  conquest  which  having  crossed  the  Avon  and  passed  the 
Wansdyke,  although  it  was  unable  to  appropriate  the  long, 
narrow,  and  comparatively  easy  barrier  north  of  Selwood, 
dividing  it  from  its  own  territory  eastward,  was  yet  able  to  in- 
clude in  one  lot  the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  ihe  Mendips,  not 
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to  be  conquered  by  saying  so,  only  to  be  stopped  by  a  small 
river  to  the  south  of  them.  This  extension  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  very  strongly  suggested  by  the  line  of  the  four  places 
named  in  the  annal  of  the  conquest — Bath,  Dyrham,  Cirencester, 
and  Gloucester — which  leaves  it  even  doubtful  that  the  capture 
extended  at  all  even  into  the  south-west  corner  of  Gloucester- 
shire, the  angle  of  the  Severn  and  the  Avon. 

Then  again,  what  ground  is  there  in  the  scanty  written  records 
of  the  following  century  for  supposing  that  Somersetshire  had 
already  been  conquered  ?  Four  years  before  Kenwalch  pene- 
trated South  Somersetshire  "  set  Peonnum,"  we  find  him  only 
yet  attempting  that  feat  upon  this  northern  district  which  he 
afterwards  affected  at  a  much  more  southern  point.  In  a.d.  652, 
he  is  recorded  to  have  fought  at  Bradford  by  the  Avon  ;  that  is, 
he  is  still  endeavouring  to  enter  Somersetshire  from  the  east. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  North  Somerset  was  not 
included  in  the  earlier  conquest  is,  that  the  Britons  were  Chris- 
tians, whilst  the  conquerors  of  a.d.  577  continued,  as  a  nation 
at  any  rate,  or  political  body,  in  their  ancient  barbaric  paganism  ; 
whereas,  except  those  districts  of  which  the  population  remains 
to  this  day  certainly  British,  there  is  no  part  of  England  of 
which  the  surface  is  so  overspread  with  traces  of  the  continuity 
of  the  more  ancient  Celtic  Christianity  until  it  became  absorbed 
into  that  of  the  newly-christened  invaders — not  to  speak  of  the 
unbroken  transmission  of  Christian  Glastonbury.  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  Somerset  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  pagan  con- 
quest is  dotted  with  the  names  of  Celtic  Christian  saints,  often 
actually  surviving  in  the  present  dedications  of  churches,  in 
other  cases  leaving  visible  impressions  in  the  names  of  places,  of 
extinct  dedications,  where  later  churches  have  superseded  older 
sanctuaries.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  doubt  above 
expressed,  of  the  extension  of  the  pagan  conquest  of  a.d.  577 
to  the  south-west  angle  of  Gloucestershire,  might  be  similarly 
justified.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Avon  more  than  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Celtic  missionaries  near  the  shores  of  the 
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Severn  estuary,  not  only  lived  through  the  period  when  the 
whole  of  Gloucestershire  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  under 
pagan  Saxondom,  but  still  flourished  with  endowment  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asked  whether  any 
part  of  England  which  submitted  to  that  rule  of  Saxon  paganism 
that  has  been  imputed  to  this  part  of  Somersetshire,  retains  so 
many  and  such  scattered  traces  of  the  continuity  of  Celtic 
Christianity.  We  see  throughout  this  district  the  undisturbed 
reliques  of  the  institutions  of  the  antecedent  Celtic  peoples,  still 
in  their  own  places,  unswept  by  any  torrent  of  exterminating 
pagan  conquest  :  the  very  cobwebs  left  by  the  former  occupants 
still  hanging  from  every  beam  and  rafter.  In  fact,  this  district 
chiefly  became  English  by  the  quieter  process  of  intercoloniza- 
tion ;  and  so  the  dialect  of  North  Somerset,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  South,  entered  it  by  infiltration  from  the  north  or 
north-east. 

One  incidental  episode  is  upon  record  which  might  possibly 
illustrate  the  social  condition  of  this  district  in  the  midst  of  this 
very  transition  period.  It  is  the  well-authenticated  expedition 
of  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  about  a.d.  601,  to  the  western 
English  frontier,  to  meet  in  conference  the  Cambrian  Bishops. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  just  intermediate  in  time  between 
the  pagan  Saxon  conquest  in  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  577,  and  the 
Christian  Saxon  penetration  of  South  Somerset,  a.d.  658  ;  and 
the  path  traversed  on  foot  by  the  Saxon  Christian  missionary 
and  his  attendants  must  have  been  also  intermediate  of  the  two 
points  of  conquest,  and  through  the  very  district  imputed  to  be 
at  that  very  time  under  the  pagan  rule  of  the  earlier  conqueror. 
The  name  of  the  place  of  conference,  if  not  lost,  has  been 
obscured  during  the  long  interval ;  but  the  locality  has  been  so 
circumstantially  defined  as  to  provoke  a  hope,  or  at  least  a  wish, 
that  it  may  not  yet  be  beyond  recognition. 


<§n  th*[  §nxh\\  and  (ffastle  of  ftuntmj. 


BY    EMANUEL  GREEN. 


""^TITNNEY,  "a  goodly  village  al  by  Champagne  Ground 
frutefull  of  corne,"  as  Leland  calls  it,  contains  two  manors, 
the  smaller  being  known  as  Nunney  Glaston,  from  its  former 
connection  with  that  Abbey.  The  larger  is  distinguished  as 
Nunney  Delamare,  from  the  family  of  that  name,  who  were  for 
some  time  its  lords,  and  to  whom,  as  builders  of  the  Castle,  the 
parish  owes  its  historical  and  archaeological  interest. 

Amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  given,  as  belowr,  but 
without  dates  or  comment,  a  descent  of  these  Delamares,  pro- 
fessing to  show,  but  not  very  clearly,  how  their  lands  passed  to 
the  Paulets  by  a  marriage  with  the  Delamare  heiress.1 
Sir  Thomas  de  Nony. 

Nicholas  m.  Isabell, 

|  d.  of  Sir  John  Gifford. 
Elias  m.  Elizabeth, 

I  d.  of  Sir  Adam  Basset. 
Founder  of  the  Castle. 


Robert  m.  Catherine, 

j  heiress  of  Sir  William  Manton.  Thomas  m.  Mompesson. 

Sir  Peter  m.  Maude,  John  m.  Romsey. 
|  d.  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings. 

Wilmayne  m.  Sir  John  Roche  Sir  Philip  m.  Maude  Hussey. 

or,  | 

Wilielma.  Alice  m.  William  Paulet. 

Eliza  Roche,  Paulet. 
m.  Walter  Beauchamp. 

Another  descent,  with  a  difference,  is  given  by  Sir  Richard 

C.  Hoare  in  the  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire,  under  the  parish 

of  Fisherton  Delamere,  so  named,  like  Nunney  : — 

(1).  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1,052,  p.  41. 
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Sir  Thomas. 
I 

Nicholas. 

Helias — Founder  of  Nunney  Castle. 
I   


Robert  m.  Catherine, 

d.  of  Sir  John  Swanton. 


Sir  Peter  m.  Maude, 

|  d.  Sir  Hugh  Hastings. 


Richard, 
ob.  s.  p. 


Elizabeth 
m.  Walter  Beauchamp. 


Joan 
m.  Baynton. 


Thomas  m. 
Margaret  Mompesson. 

Sir  J ohn  m. 
Maude  Hussey. 

I 

Sir  Philip 
m.  Margaret 


Elias. 
ob.  s.  p. 


Alianore 
m.  Wm.  Paulet. 


Treating  the  same  subject  under  Bishopstone,  this  pedigree  is 
overlooked,  and  Sir  Peter  is  there  given,  as  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
an  only  daughter  Wilmayne,  also  called  Wilielma,2  who  in  her 
turn  has  daughters  only. 

Why  Nunney  is  made  to  pass  to  the  younger  son  of  the 
founder  is  not  stated. 

Collinson  makes  the  descent  more  direct,  and  gives  it  some- 
what differently,  but  with  more  attempt  at  truth,  as  he  adds  dates 
to  the  respective  generations.  Instead  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  com- 
mences with — 

temp.  Hen.  Ill,  (1216-1272.) 


Nicholas 

Nicholas 

Elias 
I 

Joan  m.  Sir  John  m.  ==  2nd  Margaret. 

i 

Sir  Peter 

Richard 
ob.  s.  p. 
Succeeded  by  his  uncle  Sir 


...     Edw.  I  (1272-1307.) 
died  2  Edw.  II  (1308),  Founder  of  the  Castle. 


John 
John 
Philip 


46  Edw.  Ill  (1373. 
1  Rich.  II  (1377.) 


Elias 
ob.  s.  p. 


2  Hen.  V  (1415) 


Eleanor 
m.  Wm.  Paulet,  who 
died  1435 


(2).  Kite,  Edward,  Monumental  Brasses  of  Wilts. 


Paulet. 
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There  is  yet  another  account,  again  differing  slightly,  as  may- 
be gathered  from  Leland,  who  notes  that  Sir  Peter  was  a  man 
of  twelve  hundred  marks  per  annum,  as  quoted  by  Collinson,  but 
adds  what  Collinson  chose  to  overlook  that  he  had  daughters  only: 
three,  said  some,  but  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baynton,  whose 
family  had  been  connected,  two  only,  one  of  whom  married  a  St. 
John,  and  the  other  a  De  la  Roche,  who  divided,  and  the  Nunney 
lands  went  to  St.  John.3  Mr.  Baynton  was  soon  seen  to  be 
wrong  here,  as  in  the  original  MS.  the  name  St.  John  is  crossed 
and  over-written  Paulet.  There  was  no  doubt  a  marriage  with 
a  St.  John,  but  it  was  the  lady  who  was  of  that  family,  as  the 
heraldic  quarterings  will  presently  show. 

These  pedigrees  are  given  simply  as  showing  what  has  been 
said  on  the  subject.  Neither  is  absolutely  true,  although,  all  of 
them,  by  allowing  for  errors  in  Christian  names,  are  remarkably 
near  being  so. 

Besides  those  named  below,  others  of  the  Delamare  family, 
early  had  lands  in  different  counties — in  Berks,  Devon,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Salop,  Suffolk,  Surrey, 
Wigorn,  and  Wilts.4  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
1085,  William  de  Mara  was  an  under  tenant  of  the  Crown  in 
Wilts.5  In  1199,  the  name  as  Nicholas  de  la  Mare,  appears  in 
the  same  county.6  In  1248,  Gunnora  held  lands  in  Wilts  and 
Oxon.  In  1271.  in  Wilts  there  were  Elias  and  Margaret  his 
wife.7  In  1291,  Peter  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  four  other  counties. 
In  1308,  Robert  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  five  other  counties.  In 
1349,  Peter  held  lands  in  Wilts  and  other  counties,  and  so  on 
later.8  Any  pedigree  could  thus  be  made  out,  and  missing  links 
easily  supplied,  if  direct  documentary  evidence  were  not  called 
for. 

(3)  .  Itinerary,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  36. 

(4)  .  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  Chancery. 

(5)  .  Wiltshire  Domesday. 

(6)  .  Rotuli  Curice  Regis,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

(7)  .  Excerpta  e  Rotuli  Finium,  vol.  ii. 

(8).  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  Chancery,  33  Henry  III,  No.  38;  20 
Edward  I,  No.  39  ;  2  Edward  II,  No.  68  ;  23  Edward  III,  No.  143,  part  2. 
New  Series,  Vol.  //.,  1876,  Part  II.  K 
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The  first  record  found  of  Nunney  is  in  1259  (44  Henry  III), 
when  the  King,  under  date  from  Westminster,  23rd  October, 
granted  to  Henry  de  Monteforti,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
might  have  one  market  every  week  on  Wednesday  at  his  Manor 
of  Nuny,  and  one  fair  there  every  year,  to  last  for  three  days, 
viz.,  the  vigil,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  (except 
the  said  market  or  fair  should  be  to  the  injury  of  neighbouring 
markets  and  fairs),  and  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  to 
the  same  appertaining,  &c.  The  witnesses  are  H.  Cantuar, 
Archbishop  ;  W.  Wigorn,  Bishop  ;  Simon  de  Monteforti,  Comes 
Leicester,  Peter  de  Monteforti,  Robert  Waller,  and  others.9 

The  next  notice  is  in  1273,  when  the  King  (Edward  I),  con- 
sidering himself  cheated  by  non-payment  of  rents  and  fees,  due 
from  the  lands  held  of  the  Crown,  ordered  a  survey  of  them  to 
discover  defaulters.  The  jury  for  Somerset,  sitting  at  Briwton, 
found  that  ten  acres  of  land  in  Noni,  which  Alexander  de 
Monteforti,  Henry  de  Monteforti,  and  Nicholas  Delamare  then 
held,  with  the  waste  of  the  wood,  were  "  taken  into  the  hands  M 
of  the  late  King  (Henry  HI),  and  for  it  was  rendered  by  each 
of  the  three  tenants,  to  the  u  itinerant  justices, "  half  a  mark, 
but  "whether  it  went  to  the  Exchequer  or  no  they  knew  not."10 
They  found  also  that  the  said  tenants  held  or  seized  stray 
cattle  and  (?)  rabbits  ("sive  cuneligges "),  by  old  custom,  but 
by  what  warrant  was  unknown.11  They  further  found  that  Henry 
de  Montforti  de  Nuny  had  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in  Nuny,  by 
concession  or  grant  from  Johannis  Braunche  of  Frome.12 

In  1279,  8  Edward  I,  Nicholas  Braunche,  Lord  of  the 
Hundred  of  Frome,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  market  at  Nunney, 
and  summoned  Henry  de  Montfort,  on  complaint  that  his  market 
was  an  injury  to  the  free  market  at  Frome,  on  Saturday,  and  to 
the  said  Braunche  of  twenty  pounds.    To  which  de  Montfort 

(9).  Charter  Eolls,  44  Henry  III,  part  1,  Membranes  1  and  2. 

(10)  .  Rotulorum  Hundredorum,  2  Edward  I,  fol.  124,  No.  25. 

(11)  .  Eot.  Hund.,  extracta,  fol.  127,  No.  3,  M.  14. 

(12)  .  Rot.  Hund.,  extracta,  fol.  129,  No.  3,  M.  10. 
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answered  that  he  held  his  market  on  Wednesday,  two  days 
earlier  than  that  at  Frome  ;  and  that  Nony  being  two  miles  and 
more  from  Frome,  no  injury  was  done.  He  was  also  attacked  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  and  summoned  to  show  by  what  warrant  he 
held  assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  a  market  in  Nony,  to  the  injury 
of  the  king.  He  replied  that  Nony  was  in  the  Hundred  of 
Frome,  that  there  was  no  injury  to  the  king,  and  produced  his 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III,  conceding  him  his  privileges.13 

This  is  the  first  notice  of  a  Delamare  in  connection  with 
Nunney,  but  his  tenure  or  position  there  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  next  mention  is  in  the  25th  Edward  I  (1297),  when,  on 
the  24th  May,  by  writ  dated  at  Portsmouth,  the  King  ordered 
a  muster  in  London,  on  Sunday,  the  octave  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (1st  July),  to  accompany  him  beyond  the 
seas.  Amongst  those  from  Somerset  having  £20  in  lands,  and 
summoned  to  appear  with  horses  and  arms,  were  Nicholas 
Delamare,  and  Alexander  and  Henry  de  Monteforti.14 

In  1315  (9  Edward  II)  a  return  was  ordered  and  made,  of  all 
owners  of  manors,  a  sort  of  second  Domesday,  when  Noin  was 
found  to  be  owned  by  Nicholas  de  la  Marche,  Alex,  de  Mountfort, 
and  Felicia  de  Mountfort.15  In  1332  (6  Edward  III)  Thomas 
de  la  Mare  paid  a  subsidy  in  Nunney  of  three  shillings  and  four 
pence,16  but  one  John  de  Nony,  a  priest,  found  busy  in  20 
Edward  II  and  1  Edward  III  (1326—1327),  getting  away  from 
Thomas  le  Wyte  of  Nacton,  his  lands  in  Lacock  for  the  benefit 
of  the  abbey  there,17  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dela- 
mares.  The  Montforts  now  disappear,  and  no  other  notice  is 
found  of  Nunney,  until  on  his  death,  in  1372,  it  is  scheduled 
amongst  the  vast  estates  of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex3  as  held  of  the  King  in  capite  or  chief.    Under  him 

(13).  Placita  de  Jur.  Assis  et  Quo  Warranto,  p.  26. 
(14).  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1,192.    Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i,  p.  725. 

(15)  .  Nomina  Villarum,  p.  353. 

(16)  .  Subsidies  (Lay),  169—5. 

(17)  .  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 
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was  John  Delamare,  holding  one  knight's  fee,  which,  "  when  it 
fell,"  was  valued  at  100s.18  M  Item  unra  ff'eod  inilit  in  maner  de 
Nony  qd  Johis  de  la  Mare  t  et  val  p  am  cu  acced  'it  cs 18 

This  tenure  by  knight's  service  was  not  a  very  secure  one, 
and  means  were  sometimes  found  for  ending  it.  The  king,  too 
on  various  pretences,  often  chose  to  take  in  hand  and  regrant 
his  manors,  thus  causing  the  various  and  often  changing 
ownership. 

"Nicholas,"  says  Collinson, "  was  lord  here  temp.  Henry  III, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  who  lived  temp  Edward  I, 
and  had  Elias,  a  great  warrior,  who  was  the  first  projector  of 
the  Castle,  which  was  finished  by  his  successors,"  &c.  No 
references  are  given  nor  authority  quoted,  except  for  the  first 
assertion,  for  which  a  reference  is  made  to  some  Cartce  Antiquae. 
This  can  hardly  mean  the  documents  usually  so  called.  Possibly 
it  refers  to  certain  charters  or  deeds,  the  work  of  Johannis,  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,19  but  which  must  be  received  with  caution. 
Amongst  them  there  is  certainly  one,  but  to  which  the 
reference  does  not  help,  dated  the  3rd  April,  47  of  Henry  the 
son  of  John  (Henry  III),  by  which  Beatrice  de  Sancto  Vigore 
is  supposed  to  give  lands  in  Mells  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
It  is  signed  as  witnesses  by  Dominis  Elia  (not  Nicholas)  Dela- 
mare and  Henrico  de  Monteforti.20  Nunney  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  coupling  of  the  names  of  Delamare  and  Montefort  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  were  intended.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  when 
so  much  has  been  attached  to  the  name,  that  no  Elias  appears 
amongst  the  names  of  the  Delamares,  in  the  Inquisitions,  either 
in  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer. 

Next,  Collinson  says  that  the  Castle  "projected"  by  the 
unknown  Elias  was  finished  by  John  and  Jacques,  the  sons  of 
Sir  John,  giving  still  no  authority.  Further,  that  it  was 
"  embellished "  with  the  spoils  of  war  gathered  in  France. 

(18).  Inq.  P.M.  Chancery,  46  Edward  III,  No.  10. 
(19).  Edit.,  J.  Hearne. 
(20).  Dugdale's  Monctsticon,  vol.  I.,  p.  55. 
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Again,  no  authority  is  quoted  for  this,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  just  make  it  possible. 

In  June,  1369,  the  King  (Edward  III)  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resume  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  asserting 
that  the  French  king  had  broken  the  agreement  by  which  it  had 
been  formerly  abandoned.  Preparations  were  promptly  made  ; 
men  in  the  several  counties  of  England  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  ordered  to  array 
the  ecclesiastics  under  them  ;  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to 
provide  arrows.  He  also  declared  to  Prince  Edward  (the  Black 
Prince),  that  he  would  grant  all  lands  in  France,  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  or  the  Church,  to  any  one  who  conquered  them."21 
This  last  idea  looks  like  a  license  for  unlimited  loot ;  and,  sup- 
posing Sir  John  Delamare  to  have  been  there,  he  may  have 
gathered  some  aid  towards  the  building  or  the  u  embellishment  " 
of  Nunney  Castle. 

Passing  to  facts,  he  seems  in  some  way  to  have  so  far  gained 
the  favour  of  the  King,  that  after  the  death  of  Humfrey  de 
Bohun,  leaving  no  heir  male,  he  appears  in  possession  of  Nunney 
Manor,  holding  without  a  superior  lord,  and  actively  "  embellish- 
ing," as  in  1373  he  received  a  license  to  embattle  and  fortify  his 
house  there.22  The  original  document  reads — 
"  D  manso  Kernellando 
"  R  omib  ad  quos  &c.  Saltm.  Sciatis  qd  de  gra  nra  spali 
concessimus  e  licenciam  dedim  p  nob  e  heredib  nris  quantum  in 
nob  est,  dilco  e  fideli  nro  Johi  de  la  Mare,  Chivaler  qd  ipe 
mansum  sum  apud  Nonny  in  Com  Soms  muro  de  petra  e  calce 
firmare  e  Kernellare  e  mansu  p'dcm  sic  firmatu  e  Kernellatu 
tenere  possit  sibi  e  heredib  suis  imppm  sine  occoe  vel  impedi- 
mento  nr  vel  heredum  nro'm  Justic,  Escaetor'  vice  comitu  aut 
alior'  ballioor'  seu  Ministro'  nro'  quor  cumq.  In  cuj  &c.  T.  R., 
apud  Westm  xxviii  die  Novembr. 

P  ipm  Begem." 23 

(21)  .  Rymer's  Fcedera,  Syllabus,  vol.  i,  p.  452. 

(22)  .  Cottonian  MSS.  Titus,  c.  2,  fol.  392. 

(23)  .  Patent  Rolls,  47  Edward  III,  part  2,  Membrane  14. 
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"  For  Kernellating  a  Manse, 

"  The  King  to  all  to  whom,  &c,  greeting.  Know  ye  that  of 
our  special  grace  we  have  granted  and  given  license  for  us  and 
our  heirs  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  to  our  loving  and  faithful  John 
de  la  Mare,  chevalier,  that  he  may  fortify  and  crenellate  his 
house  ait  Nonny  in  the  county  of  Somerset  with  a  wall  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  the  aforesaid  house  so  fortified  and  embattled  may 
hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  without  occasion  or 
impediment  of  us  or  our  heirs,  Justices,  Escheators,  Sheriffs  or 
of  others  our  bailiffs  or  ministers  whatsoever.  In  witness,  &c, 
Witness  the  King  at  Westminster  the  28th  day  of  November. 

By  the  King  himself/' 

This  word  manse  was  used  as  distinctive  from  manor,  and 
indicates  a  house  with  land  and  cottages  around  it,  together 
forming  a  hamlet  within  the  manor  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  up  to  this  time  exactly  the  position  of  the  Delamare 
property  in  Nunney.  As  Sir  John  was  now  lord,  the  use  of  the 
word  seems  almost  an  allusion  to  a  previously  existing  building, 
one  not  known  as  part  of  the  manor.  Yet,  unfortunately  there 
is  so  far  no  documentary  witness  of  the  founding  or  commence- 
ment of  the  Castle.  No  record  to  determine  more  closely, 
whether  the  crenellating  was  an  addition  to  an  old  building,  a 
plan  to  change  the  manse  to  a  fortified  manor  house  ;  or  only 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  new  one.  In  stone,  by  a  statue  in  the 
church,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Delamare, 
for  some  reason,  of  no  mean  importance,  who  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II,  immediately  preceding  this  Sir  John. 
His  commemoration  however  does  not  directly  connect  him  with 
an  earlier  foundation  of  the  castle,  but,  by  an  inference  to  be 
noticed,  points  him  out  as  the  rebuilder  of  the  church.  It  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  building  any  evidence  of  an  altered  plan, 
and  equally  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  existing  without  battle- 
ments ;  except,  perhaps,  that  it  had  a  wooden  gallery  running 
round  it,  instead  of  the  crenellated  wall  of  stone  and  lime, 
allowed  by  the  license. 
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Licenses  such  as  this  to  crenellate  or  embattle  were  simply  a 
means  for  extorting  a  fee.  It  was  by  such  devices  and  the  con- 
stant enquiries  about  land  that  the  Crown  revenue  was  obtained, 
and  except  for  them  there  would  now  be  nothing  to  tell  of  the 
Delamares  of  Nunney. 

The  grant  or  holding  from  the  king  in  capite  altered  Sir  John 
Delamare's  position,  and  next  in  1377  (1  Richard  II),  he  became 
Sheriff  of  Somerset.  Once  in  possession  as  superior  lord,  he 
not  only  crenellates,  but  of  the  Delamares,  the  first  and  for  the 
first  time  is  found  dealing  with  the  property,  and  by  so  doing 
he  shows  of  what  family  he  was  and  that  he  had  already  other 
possessions  in  Wiltshire. 

By  deed,  dated  the  5th  October,  49  Ed.  Ill  (1375),  he 
granted  to  Henry  de  Forde,  John  de  Panes  of  Wyke,  Thomas 
Erlestoke,  parson  of  the  church  of  Fisherton  juxta  Wylye, 
John  de  Byry,  parson  of  the  church  of  Whately,  Godfrey 
Bydyk,  and  John  Adymot  of  Nony,  two  parts  of  the  manor  of 
Fisherton  aforesaid,  with  appurtenances  and  the  advowson, 
except  the  third  life,  i.  e.,  the  third  presentation,  during  the  life- 
time of  Ralph  de  Norton,  chevalier,  &c,  &c,  and  then  he 
grants  his  manor  of  Nony,  as  well  in  Nony  as  in  Clonorde,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  same,  &c,  to  the  said  Henry  and  the 
others,  for  ever,  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  services 
therein  due  and  accustomed.  This  was  sealed  at  Nony  the  5th 
Oct.,  49  Edward  III,  the  witnesses  being  Hugh  Tyrel,  Ralph 
de  Cheyney,  Peter  de  Escudamore,  Knights,  Nicholas  de  Bonham, 
John  Elys  of  Co.  Wilts,  John  de  Merlaunde,  Edmund  de  Flory, 
Henry  de  Montefort  and  others  of  Co.  Somerset.24  This  was 
only  a  nominal  transfer,  and  its  exact  purpose  must  be  left  to  specu- 
lation. Soon  afterwards,  at  Easter,  4  Richard  II  (1380),  he  and  his 
wife  Margaret  became  plaintiffs  against  Thomas  Erlestoke  and 
Godfrey  Bydyk,  deforcents,  for  recovery  of  the  manors  of 
Fisherton  and  Bishopstowe,  except  the  advowson  of  Fisherton, 


(24).  Close  Rolls,  50  Edward  III,  part  1,  Memb.  22. 
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and  of  the  manor  of  Nony  with  appurtenances,  and  the  defen- 
dants then  surrendered  to  them  accordingly.  At  the  same  time 
the  property  was  re-settled,  and  here  may  be  the  purpose  of  the 
transaction.  It  was  agreed  and  conditioned  as  to  Bishopstowe, 
that  after  Sir  John  and  Margaret  it  should  go  to  Thomas  their 
son,  and  to  his  heirs  male,  and  as  to  the  manor  of  Nony  that  it 
should  pass  after  them  wholly  to  Philip  their  son  and  to  his 
heirs  male,  but  if  they  or  Philip  died  without  issue,  then  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John,  to  be  held  of  the  lord  in 
capite  and  by  the  services  which  to  them  belonged. 25 

Sir  John  appears  to  have  died  about  or  before  1389,  as  in 
that  year,  on  the  20th  November,  Philip  seems  to  have  been  in 
trouble,  being  called  before  the  Privy  Council,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Grene,  "  by  force  of  arms,"  to  answer  certain  matters  touching 
the  "profit  of  the  king."26  Philip  was  certainly  in  possession 
in  1390,  as  in  that  year  he  endowed  a  chantry.  Before  he  could 
do  so,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  crenellating,  the  permission,  or 
license  of  the  King,  as  lord  in  capite,  was  necessary. 

The  intention  being  notified,  a  writ  was  issued,  and  on  the 
16th  March,  14  Rich.  II  (1390),  an  enquiry  was  made  before  a 
jury  at  Warminster,  as  to  whether  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  declared  that 
a  license  might  be  granted,  as  it  would  in  no  way  be  to  his 
Majesty's  damage  or  prejudice. 

Philip  then  charged  a  certain  annual  rent  of  ten  marks, 
issuing  from  land  at  Fisherton,  payable  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  the  Priory  of  Maydenbradley,  who  was  to  give  and  assign  a 
"  Capellano  divina  in  ecclesia  de  Nony  ad  altare  See.  Katrine 
ibidem,"  for  the  good  of  the  aforesaid  Philip  whilst  he  lived, 
and  for  his  soul,  the  souls  of  his  family,  and  of  the  King,  and 
all  the  faithful  deceased.27 

For  some  purpose  or  reason  not  declared  next,  Margaret  "  quae 

(25).  Pedes  Finium,  Divers  Counties,  case  8,  No.  54. 
(26).  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  i,  p.  14.   Cottonian  MSS.,  Cleopatra  F.  iii,  f.  61. 
(27).  Inq.  P.  M.  Chancery,  14  Richard  II,  No.  108. 
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fuit  uxor  Johannis  de  la  Mare  milit."  appears  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  1393,  before  Johis  Wadham,  Rico  Sydenham,  and  other 
Judges,  as  defendant,  against  Thomas  de  Hungerfbrd,  milit., 
Ralph  de  Cheyne,  milit.,  Thomas  Knoyel,  William  Stourton, 
John  Wykyng,  Thomas  Bonham,  John  Dyker,  parson  of  the 
church  of  Fyssherton,  and  John  Folk,  parson  of  the  church  of 
Nony,  as  plaintiffs,  for  the  manors  of  Bishopstowe  and  Fisher- 
ton,  and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Nony,  which  Margaret 
held  for  her  life.  She  then  surrendered  her  life  interest  to 
Thomas  Hungerford  and  the  others,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  marks  of  silver.28 

Soon  after  this  Philip  must  have  died,  as  in  1396,  on  the 
death  of  William  de  Monte  Acuto,  Earl  of  Sarum,  amongst 
about  fifty  other  such  fees  in  Somerset,  there  is  scheduled  to 
him  one  knight's  fee  at  Nony,  held  by  John  de  la  Mare  ; 
Nony,  unum  feodum,  per  Joliem  de  la  Mare,  as  attached  to 
the  Castle  of  Christchurch  Twinham  (Hants).  Feod  milit. 
pertin  ad  castrum  de  Christchurch  Twinham. 

This  is  the  only  record  of  this  John,  who  must  have  been  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  must  have  died  without  issue.  The  estate  is 
next  found  in  the  hands  of  Constantia,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  John  Poulet,  Knight,  "  quce  fuit  uxor  Johis  Poulet, 
chiv.,"  at  whose  death,  by  inquest  held  at  Yevelchester, 
on  the  Monday  next  before  (Oct.  28)  the  Feast  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  2  Henry  VI,  1443,  it  was  found  that  the  said 
Constantia  held  no  lands  of  the  King  in  capite,  nor  in  service, 
but  that  the  said  Constantia  held  at  her  death,  the  manor  of 
Nuny,  with  appurtenances,  of  the  hereditaments  of  John  Poulet, 
son  and  heir  of  John  Poulet,  Kt.,  late  her  husband,  from  the 
gift  and  grant  of  Walter  de  Hungerford,  Kt.,  Lord  of  Heytes- 
bury,  &c.,  and  so  being  seized,  the  said  Constance  died,  and 
the  said  manor  was  held  of  Wm.  Palton,  Kt.,  as  of  his  manor  of 
Corscombe,  by  knight's  service,  and  that  there  was  in  the  said 
manor  a  certain  scite  of  the  manor  called  a  Motte,  which  was 
(28).  Pedes  Finium,  Divers  Counties,  case  9,  No.  254,  17  Richard  II. 
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valued  at  nothing  beyond  reprises.  Also,  there  were  in  the  said 
manor,  two  hundred  acres  of  arable,  valued  at  two  pence  the 
acre  ;  also  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  valued  at  twelve  pence  per 
acre,  and  seven  pounds,  rents  of  assize,  payable  on  the  four 
quarter  days  by  the  customary  tenants.  Constance  died  on 
Sunday,-  the  "Feast  of  the  Epiphany  last  past  w  (6th  January, 
1443),  leaving  John  Poulet  her  son  and  heir,  aged  fourteen 
years  and  more,  and  having,  after  the  death  of  John  Poulet, 
Kt.,  taken  "  to  her  husband  "  Henry  Grene,  Esq.,  who  survived 
her.29 

This  young  John  Poulet,  for  the  purposes  of  dower  and  his 
marriage  settlement,  gave  by  deed  of  1st  Dec,  39  Henry  VI 
(1458),  the  castle,  manor,  and  advowson  of  Nony,  "  with  the 
chantry  of  the  same  castle  and  manor,"  which  were  in  his  demesne 
as  offee,  to  John  Hylton  and  others,  to  hold  the  same  by  the  usual 
services,  &c,  for  ever,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  viz., 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  John  Hylton  and  the  others 
reconveyed  and  again  "  sold  and  demised  and  confirmed  the  said 
castle,  manor,  and  advowson,  to  the  said  John,  and  Alianore  his 
wife,  to  hold  the  same  for  ever."  John  died  on  the  Friday 
"  next  after  the  Feast  of  M'Mas,"  8  Henry  VII  (1492),  leaving 
John  a  son  and  heir,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  At  the 
inquisition  taken  at  Ilchester,  the  1st  October,  9  Henry  VII 
(1493),  the  above  deeds  were  produced,  and  the  widow  Alianore 
was  declared  in  possession  of  Nunney,  as  a  free  tenement  in 
dower  for  life,  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  honour  of  Hereford, 
parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  by  what  services  the  jury 
knew  not.  That  the  value  per  annum  in  all  was  £20  beyond 
reprises,  and  that  the  said  John  was  not  seized  of  any  other  lands 
in  Somerset.30 

In  1518,  John  Paulet  had  the  right  of  pasturage  on  Nunney 
Glaston  for  four  hundred  sheep.31 

(29).  Tnq.  P.  M.,  21  Henry  VI,  No.  22. 
(30).  Inq.  P.  M.  Chancery,  Appendix,  9  Hen.  VII.,  No.  9. 
(31).  Terier,  Harl.  MS.,  No.  3961. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII, 
their  lands  and  revenues  being  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
were  gradually  redistributed.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  descen- 
dant of  these  Poulets  having  become  Lord  St.  John,  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  and  Treasurer  of  England,  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  date  20th  January,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign  (1560),  a  grant  of  "all  that  her  house  or  mansion  of 
the  Chantry  of  Nunney,  and  one  garden  and  orchard  to  the 
same  adjoining,  with  the  appurtenances  situate  within  the 
Castle  of  Nunney,  to  the  late  Chantry  of  Nunney,  now 
dissolved,  lately  belonging  and  appertaining  ; "  also,  "  those 
our  two  tenements  and  cottages,  and  one  vergate  of  land,  and 
three  acres  of  meadow,  being  at  Truttoxhill,  in  tenure  of 
John  Pye  and  John  Chancellor,  and  to  the  said  Chantry 
of  Nunney,  formerly  belonging,  and  all  that  our  rent  of 
£6  1 3s.  4d.,  issuing  from  profits  of  the  manor  of  Fisherton  Dela- 
mare  and  the  rectory  of  the  same,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
William,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  to  the  said  Chantry  of 
Nunney,  by  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  of  Fisherton,  annually  pay- 
able. And  all  other  lands,  &c,  to  the  aforesaid  chantry  in  any 
wise  belonging.  In  the  hands  of  us,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  Act 
of  Parliament,  held  in  the  first  year  of  our  loving  brother, 
Edward  VI."  Writh  this  the  Marquis  received  other  property, 
out  of  which  the  chantry  was  valued  at  £7  5s  lOd.  clear, 
for  which  he  paid  in  all  £1,805  16s.  2d. 

Before  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  Nunney  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  so  the  Delamare  holding  ceased. 

Amongst  the  Corporation  documents  of  the  City  of  Bath, 
there  is  one  to  which  some  Delamares  were  parties,  and  bearing 
their  seal.  Attention  is  called  to  it,  hoping  it  may  be  examined 
when  opportunity  offers. 

The  pedigree,  as  now  worked  out  by  the  present  evidence,  from 
existing  vouchers  and  by  actual  search,  can  be  easily  seen,  and 
may  be  compared  with  those  already  given. 
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died  Marquis  Winchester,  1572. 


The  ancient  name  of  this  parish,  says  Collinson,  is  Nuni, 
from  Nunne,  a  nun,  and  Ea,  a  rivulet,  there  having  been  in 
Saxon  times,  "  according  to  tradition,"  a  nunnery  on  the  little 
stream.  Instead  of  being  from  tradition,  this  is  clearly  the 
result  of  similarity  of  sound.  It  is  simply  phonetic  history. 
He  then  mentions  a  charter  of  King  Edred,  by  which  two  hides 
in  Nunney  are  supposed  to  be  given  to  Glastonbury,  marking  no 
reference,  but  the  statement  is  found  in  one  of  the  u  Carte© 
Antiquce  "  already  noticed.32  There  was  no  such  holding,  how- 
ever, at  the  Domesday  Survey.  If  Noiun  means  Nony,  it  was 
then  held  by  Wm.  de  Mohun.  Turgis  holds  of  William,  Noiun. 
Colo  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  paid  for  five  hides. 
The  arable  is  three  carucates.  In  demesne  is  one  carucate  and 
(32).  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  I,  p.  4. 
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four  servants  and  three  villanes,  and  eight  cottages  with  one 
plough.  There  is  half  a  mill  which  yields  30d. ;  twenty  acres  of 
meadow  and  as  many  pasture,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  wood. 
It  was  worth  40s.,  now  60s. 

When  Glastonbury  got  hold  of  part  of  this  manor,  with 
part  of  the  advowson,  or  when  the  advowson  passed  from  the 
Poulets,  does  not  appear.  No  mention  seems  made  of  a  second 
holding,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  (1510),  Richard  Maudley  died,  seized  of  half 
the  manor  of  Nunney  Glaston  and  half  the  advowson,  i.e.,  the 
alternate  presentation.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  300 
acres  of  land,  80  of  meadow,  60  of  pasture,  and  60  of  wood, 
with  appurtenances.33 

There  is  extant,  in  Latin,  a  terrier  of  this  manor,  made  in  the 
9  Henry  VIII  and  the  26  Richard  (Beere)  Lord  Abbot  (1518), 
which  shows  the  claim  of  the  Abbot  to  the  alternate  presentation, 
and  gives  particulars  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements,  "  omi 
terrar'  et  tenementor'; "  but  want  of  space  prevents  more  than 
this  passing  notice  of  its  existence.34 

In  1534,  when  King  Henry  VIII  determined  that  the  tenth 
of  the  clear  income  of  all  livings,  which  was  usually  paid  to  the 
Pope,  should  be  paid  to  him,  the  survey  of  Nunney  showed 
Richard  Basyng  as  rector,  and  the  value  per  annum  from  do- 
minicals,  13s.  4d.  ;  tithes  "predial/'  £7;  tithes  of  wool  and 
sheep,  £2  6s.  8d.  ;  oblations,  personal  tithes,  and  all  other 
casuals,  £6  ;  together,  £16.  The  reductions  were,  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  9s.  10jd  ;  Bishop  of  Bath,  9d. ;  to- 
gether, 10s.  7Jd.,  leaving  nett,  £15  9s.  4Jd. ;  Decima  inde,  or  a 
tenth  therefrom,  £1  10s.  lljd.  The  chantry,  Richard  Laurence 
cantaria,  was  valued  at  £5  19s.,  as  being  formerly  received  from 
the  Priory  of  Bradley  ;  a  tenth  therefrom  being  lis.  lid.35 

Next  came  the  general  dissolution,  when  parties  desiring  to 

(33).  Escheators  Inquisitions,  1  and  2  Henry  VIII,  Mem.  12. 
(34).  Harleian  MSS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  99,  No.  3,961. 
(35).  Valor  Eeclesiasticus,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
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purchase  lands  were  requested  to  send  up  a  schedule  of  those 
they  wished  to  have,  with  a  valuation  attached,  and  then  a  grant 
was  made  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1540,  28th  January,  first  had  the 
rents  in  Nonny,  parcel  of  the  cell  of  Longleat,  late  of  the 
Priory  of  Hinton,  Somerset  ;36  but  this  grant  was  cancelled, 
apparently,  and  the  messuages  belonging  were  afterwards  sold  to 
Robert  Kelway.37  William,  Lord  Stourton,  7th  July,  1543, 
requested  to  purchase  a  close  called  Adnams,  and  this  being 
granted,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  patent  on  the  18th  Jan.38 
The  principal  applicants  were  Thomas  and  John  Horner,  who 
in  1543,  22nd  May,  sent  in  their  valuation  for  the  Manor  of 
Nunney,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  "attainted"'''  Monastery 
of  Glastonbury.  This  set  out  that  Rents  of  Assize  w7ere  payable 
from  Wni.,  Lord  Stourton,  Roger  Mawdelyn,  and  Edward 
Ruddock,  valued  at  32s  1  d.  Fee  farm  rents  from  fifteen  others, 
amongst  them  being  John  Peckfatt,  118s.  8d.  ;  farm  rents, 
46s.  8d.  ;  casual,  5s.  6Jd. — making  a  total  of  £\0  2s.  lljd  ; 
from  which  10s.  were  deducted  for  the  bailiff's  fee,  leaving 
nett  £9  12s.  lljd.  The  advowson,  with  the  alternate  presen- 
tation was  valued  at  £7  18s.  7d.  Attached  to  this  docu- 
ment is  the  request,  with  autograph  signatures,  "  That  we 
Thomas  and  John  Horner  requireth  to  purchase  of  the  King's 
highness  by  vertue  of  the  King's  Commission  of  Sale  the 
premises  of  the  yerely  value  of  £9  12s.  ll^d.  In  witness  where- 
of we  have  subscrybed  this  byll  with  our  hands  and  putte  our 
Seales  the  day  and  the  yere  of  the  said  date  expressed."39  On 
the  10th  July,  by  patent,  Thomas  and  John  Horner,  jun., 

(36).  Augmentation  Office,  Inventory  of  Grants,  32  Henry  VIII,  sec.  I. 
Deeds  of  Purchase  and  Exchange,  &c,  p.  245.  Patent  Rolls,  32  Henry  VIII, 
part  5,  No.  697.    Patent  Rolls,  2  Edward  VI,  26th  June. 

(37).  Patent  Polls,  36  Henry  VIII,  4th  Dec,  Mem.  22,  23. 
(38).  Augmentation  Office,  Inventory  of  Grants,  35  Henry  VIII,  sec.  1. 
Particulars  of  Grants,  Miscellaneous,  No.  137.    Patent  Rolls,  35  Henry  VIII, 
part  18,  No.  739.    Fee  Farm  Rents  Reserved,  roll  35,  No.  137. 

(39).  Particulars  for  Grants,  35  Henry  VIII,  sec.  2. 
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received  the  Manor  of  Nunney  (Glaston)  as  prayed,  "  to  hold 
in  capite  by  the  service  of  the  20th  part  of  one  Knight's  fee 
and  rendering  therefor  at  M'Mas  only,  pr  annum  1 9s.  4Jd."40 

Some  other  rents  appear  as  reserved.  Thus,  when  the  enquiry 
into  value  was  made,  it  was  found  that  the  chantry,  treated 
separately  from  the  advowson,  was  worth  in  lands  and  tenements 
by  rental  £7  10s.  4d.,  wherefrom  was  deducted  4s.  6d.,  leaving 
clear  £7  5s.  lOd.  That  there  were  in  it  ornaments  praysed  at 
69s.,  and  of  plate  a  chalice  of  silver,  weight  13  oz. ;  Richard 
Laurence,  clerk,  cet  60,  being  incumbent.  That  a  "  tenement " 
or  cottages  worth  16s.  per  annum  were  granted  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  chantry  for  120  years,  in  the  8  Hen.  VI, 
but  it  was  not  then  known  in  whom  the  inheritance  of  the 
same  remained.  The  parsonage  was  now  valued  at  £15, 
Richard  Basyng  being  incumbent.  The  partakers  of  the 
Lord's  holy  "sooper"  were  228  persons.  It  was  also  pre- 
sented that  the  lights  founded  within  the  church  were  worth 
yearly  from  lands  12d.41  This  was  received  from  the  rent  of 
one  acre  called  "  lamp  acre,"  granted  for  the  use  and  sustenance 
of  a  "  burning  light  "  in  the  church,  and  valued  at  6d.  per  ann.42 
Also  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  reserved  from  a  tenement  called 
Longleat  (late  of  John  Thynne,  Kt.),  in  the  tenure  of  Galfridus 
Clymer  and  others,  for  the  price  of  I  lb.  of  wax,  granted  to  the 
use  and  sustenance  of  one  lamp  in  the  church.43  The  chantry 
priest,  Richard  Laurence,  received  a  pension  of  £5  per  annum. 

The  Horners  alienated  their  grant  to  Wm.  Paulet,44  owner  of 

the  castle,  who  was  made  Lord  St.  John,  9th  March,  1539. 

From  Lord  St.  John  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  Richard  Parker, 

and  in  the  19  Elizabeth,  1st  May,  Richard,  also  called  John, 

Parker,45  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  58s.  8d.,  paid  to  the 

(40).  Fee  Farm  Eents  Reserved,  bundle  No.  28,  roll  72,  No.  166. 
(41).  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  No.  28,   roll  80,  No.  188.    Certificate  of 
Colleges,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  cert.  42,  No.  131. 

(42)  .  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  28,  roll  112,  No.  359. 

(43)  .  F.  F.  Rts.  Res.,  bundle  No.  28,  roll  112,  No.  360. 

(44)  .  Alienation  Office,  Index  to  Licenses. 

(45)  .  Alien.  Off.,  p.  115,  19 Elizabeth. 
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Queen,  was  licensed  to  alienate  to  Richard  Prater,  gentleman,  all 
that  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Nunney  Glaston,  with  all  rights, 
&c.,and  also  (half)  the  advowson  of  Nunney,  valued  at  £8  10s., 
fine  6s.  8d.,  "  which  of  us  are  held  in  capite,"  to  have,  and  to 
hold  the  same  for  ever,  at  the  usual  customs,  &c.46 

This  Richard  Prater  is  the  same  to  whom  had  already 
passed  the  manor  and  castle  of  the  Delamares. 

The  Crown  still  held  some  rents  in  Nunney,  and  these,  "  in 
consideration  of  the  good,  and  faithful  and  acceptable  services  of 
our  loving  servant,  Edward  Dier,  Esq.,  and  at  his  humble 
request,  and  for  divers  other  causes,  us  specially  moving/'  were 
granted  to  William  Tipper  and  William  Dawe,  of  London, 
gents.,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  by  fealty  only,  and  free  and  common  soccage,  and 
not  in  capite,  nor  by  knight's  service,  only  rendering  6s.  8d.47 
This  reserve  applied  to  several  other  grants  included  with  this, 
and  was  consequently  entirely  nominal. 

Here  may  be  noticed  a  curious  squabble  which  occurred  in 
1595,  ending  in  a  chancery  suit  between  Richard  Mawdley, 
Esq.,  as  plaintiff,  and  Joseph  and  Thomas  Collyer,  defendants. 
It  would  seem  by  a  Bill  filed  on  the  30th  October,  that  Joseph 
Collyer,  who  had  been  parson  of  the  rectory  for  ten  years,  had 
on  a  mortgage  for  £300,  agreed  to  demise  to  the  plaintiff  the 
glebe  lands  and  tithes  belonging,  reserving  his  house  and  tithes 
of  land  of  George  Prater,  Esq.,  and  one  load  of  hay,  &c. 
Collyer  seems  to  have  resisted  payment,  upon  which  Roger 
Mawdelyn,  son  of  the  plaintiff,  with  another,  going  to  the  glebe 
to  seize  the  tithes,  were  arrested.  Then  the  parson  cautiously 
removed  by  night,  with  the  help  of  others,  "  divers  tithes  of 
corn,  hay,  lambs,  and  wood,"  &c,  &c.  There  were  other  pro- 
ceedings on  the  same  matter  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  making 
altogether  a  long  story.48 

(46)  .  Pat.  Rolls,  19  Elizabeth,  11th  part,  Mem.  45  (2). 

(47)  .  Pat.  Rolls,  No.  1340,  32  Elizabeth,  4th  part,  Mein.  39  (2). 

(48)  .  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  vol.  ii,  Elizabeth,  No.  60,  M.  3. 
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In  1635,  the  alternate  presentation  to  the  living  was  in  the 
gift  of  Abraham  Burrell,  Esq.,  and  George  Collier  was  rector, 
value  £15  9s.  4id.49 

The  descent  of  the  lands  and  manors  being  traced  so  far,  it 
only  remains  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  the  Castle,  and  with  this 
will  also  be  followed  the  holding  of  the  Praters,  who  were 
the  last  residents  within  it.    This,  in  its  early  days  known  as 
the  Moat,  the  prominent  object  of  interest  now  in  ruins,  seems 
so  entirely  planned  for  defence,  as  to  be  more  suited  to  a  border 
country  than  where  it  is.     Possibly  besides  the  warrior  mind 
of  its  builder,  its  situation  between  the   forests  of  Mendip 
and  Selwood  may  have  made  this  a  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
occasional  appearance  of  marauders,  who  in  those  days  some- 
times sallied  out  of  Bristol.    The  ground  plan  is  laid  without 
reference  to  any  compass  bearings,  and  with  but  little  care  for 
exactness.    It  is  oblong,  not  quite  a  double  square,  being  in 
length  within  61  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  breath  25  feet,  but  differing 
slightly  in  places,  and  with  walls  8J  feet  thick.    It  was  divided 
into  four  stories,  varying  in  height,  but  the  flooring  and  partitions 
must  all  have  been  of  wood,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  vaulting 
or  partition  wall.    At  each  corner  is  a  tower  with  walls  of  about 
7  feet  in  thickness,  but  all  differing  in  shape  and  dimensions. 
These  project  somewhat,  and  almost  meet  at  the  ends  without, 
the  two  ends  not  being  alike.    Upon  each  is  a  turret,  which  was 
carried  considerably  above.     The   entrance,  when  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  is  almost  due  north,  is  extremely 
narrow,  being  but  four  feet  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  well  bolted  and  secured 
within.     It  opens  into  a  vaulted  passage,  simply  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  but  which  afforded  opportunities  for  defence. 
The  eight  ribs  of  the  vaulting  meet  in  a  circle,  enclosing  a 
quartrefoil,  and  the  ends  of  two  of  them  are  ornamented  by  the 
plante  a  genest.    Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  without  passing 

(49).  Liber  Institutionem,  First  Fruits,  &c,  Series  A.  2. 
New  Series,  Vol  II. ,  1876,  Part  II.  m 
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through  this  passage,  were  stone  steps  leading  to  the  first  landing ; 
and  then  again,  to  the  left,  above  the  entrance,  are  seen 
other  stone  steps,  leading  to  the  second  floor,  where  were  the 
principal  or  lord's  chambers.  On  one  of  the  five  ribs  of 
the  recess  in  the  turn  of  these  steps  is  seen  a  rose,  and  this, 
with  that  at  the  entrance,  is  the  only  sign  of  carving  through- 
out. The  northern  tower  alone  is  circular  within,  and  in 
it  was  a  staircase  of  wood,  common  to  the  garrison  and  house- 
hold, and  which  continued  its  course  quite  to  the  top.  Begin- 
ning close  to  the  ground,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
tower,  it  rose,  turning  to  the  left,  and  in  one  round  passed  just 
clear  of,  and  over,  the  embrasured  opening  or  window,  which 
there  gives  directly  on  the  doorway  without,  as  does  a  similar 
window  in  the  western  tower.  On  the  second  stage  it  passed 
through  a  blocked  up  window  and  by  a  closet,  of  which  the 
drain  is  visible  outside.  There  is  a  similar  closet  on  the  first 
floor  eastward  in  the  southern  tower.  Between  the  northern 
and  eastern  towers  is  the  well,  which  could  be  used  from  the 
first  stage  above.  The  upper  part  is  rectangular,  being  4  feet 
by  2  feet  6  inches.  It  was  cleaned  out  ei  about  forty  years " 
since.  In  the  wall,  towards  the  east  tower,  is  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a  flue,  but  which  was  probably  a  speaking  tube,  or  means 
of  communication  from  above.  The  bottom  floor  in  the  eastern 
tower  is  without  light,  and  with  but  4  or  5  feet  head  room,  the 
ground  being  unlevel,  but  very  firmly  paved  ;  under  the  soil 
there  is  a  foundation  wall.  Close  to  this  is  the  kitchen  fireplace, 
12  feet  wide,  with  oven  behind  it.  The  opening  next  it  was  a 
window,  as  shown  perfect  in  Buck's  view  of  1733.  In  the  south 
tower,  on  the  third  storey,  is  an  altar,  the  window,  of  the  same 
style  as  throughout  the  building,  being  duly  oriented,  and 
with  piscina  by  its  side.  The  flat  stone  of  the  altar,  straight  on 
the  edge,  and  projecting  somewhat,  is  seen  distinctly  in  the 
in  the  curve  of  the  chamber,  and  beneath  it  is  the  original 
curved  worked  stone  support,  built  in  with  the  masonry.  The 
chapel  was  specially  roofed,  the  supports  being  still  in  place.  In 
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the  space  between  this  tower  and  the  western,  on  the  second 
stage,  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  a  perpendicular  window,  built  in 
the  wall,  but  not  visible  on  the  outside.  This  with  the  carved 
flower  in  the  entrance,  if  judged  correctly,  shows  later  or  addi- 
tional work.  The  doorway  into  the  western  tower  is  still  perfect. 
Between  this  tower  and  the  main  entrance  the  ruined  windows 
and  walls  are  supposed,  and  with  probability,  as  they  face 
elevated  ground,  to  be  the  result  of  battery  by  cannon.  All  the 
windows  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  are  square-headed.  Some 
of  the  upper  ones  are  so,  others  are  pointed  and  cusped ;  but  the 
principal,  those  having  mullions  and  more  than  one  light,  are 
foliated,  and  in  type  tending  towards  the  perpendicular.  Round 
the  outside  of  the  northern  tower  are  some  square  holes,  equi- 
distantj  but  whose  purpose  does  not  seem  clear.  From  a 
fortunately  preserved  but  somewhat  rough  sketch,  here  re- 
produced in  facsimile,  every  scratch  of  the  pen  being  noticed, 
the  roof  is  seen  to  have  been  high  pitched,  and  the  towers 
also  to  have  had  a  high  pointed  roofing,  much  or  exactly  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  French  chateaux.    This  is  found  in  a  little  pocket 


MS.  volume,50  carried  by  a  royalist  officer,  who  coming  from 
Mells  with  the  royalist  army  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Nunney, 
on  Friday,  the  19th  July,  in  1644,  visited  the  castle,  when  it  was 
perfect,  and  garrisoned  for  the  king.  He  describes  it  as  "  four 
square  a  long  square  very  narrow,  ye  towers  at  each  end 
almost  joyne, — four  towers — a  deepe  moate  and  a  wall  without 

(50).  Additional  MSS.,  No.  17,062,  Mus.  Brit. 
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that/'  This  wall  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  feet  high/01  except 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  was  absent.  This  may  have  been 
the  case,  as  a  lower  would  not  have  been  of  much  service, 
and  as  similar  remaining  walls  may  help  to  decide.  It  would, 
also,  be  defended  by  a  gate-house  and  drawbridge.  The  moat 
is  said  to  have  been  10  feet  deep.  The  sketch  seems  to 
show  that  the  doorway  was  reached  by  some  sort  of  move- 
able steps,  and  hand-rails  appear  marked  on  either  side  of 
them.  This  may  account  for  the  square-cut  holes  in  the 
stone  at  the  sides  and  below  the  door  without.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  protection  worked  as  a  drawbridge.  Whether 
there  was  ever  a  rail  or  gallery,  supported  by  the  machico- 
lations running  round  without  the  top  or  parapet,  from  which 
missiles  could  be  thrown  on  invaders,  is  a  possibility  which 
may  lead  the  adventurous  to  an  examination  for  proof.  It  was 
used  as  a  kennel  for  hounds  "  about  forty  years  ago/'  Traces 
of  a  wall  are  seen  in  the  meadows  northward  ;  and  part  of  one, 
with  one  projecting  round  still  remains,  running  N.N.W.,  about 
square  with  that  end  of  the  castle.  The  outbuildings  to  these 
castles  were  sometimes  without  the  enclosure,  and  sometimes,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Nunney,  within  it.  They 
were  often  of  wood,  and  consequently  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
but  the  meadows  here  are  yet  scored  with  rubble  remains. 

Leland  visited  Nunney  twice.  The  first  time,  about  1540, 
coming  from  Frome,  he  calls  it  "  a  praty  Castle  at  the  Weste 
End  of  the  Paroche  Churche  havynge  at  eche  end  by  North 
and  Southe  2  praty  rownd  Towers  gatheryd  by  Compace  to 
joyne  in  to  one.  The  Waulls  be  very  stronge  and  thykke,  the 
Stayres  narrow,  the  Lodginge  within  some  what  darke.  It 
standithe  in  the  left  ripe  of  the  Ryver  (which)  dividithe  it  from 
the  Churche  Yarde.  The  Castell  is  servid  by  Water  conveyed 
into  it  owte  of  the  Ryver.  There  is  a  stronge  Waulle  withe 
oute  the  Mote  rownde  about  savinge  at  the  East  Parte  of  the 
Castell  where  it  is  def'endyd  by  the  Brooke.    The  Castell  longed 

(51).  Collinson. 
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to  the  Delamares,  syns  to  Powlett,  Lord  St.  John."52  This 
was  the  same  Poulet  who  afterwards  became  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, and  from  whom  Nunney  passed  to  Richard  Prater.  This 
Richard  Prater,  died  on  the  17th  April,  22  Elizabeth  (1578), 
seized  of  Nunney  Castle  and  Nunney  Glaston,  two  dovecotes, 
&c,  and  hereditaments  called  chantry  lands,  and  leaving  his  son 
George,  aged  18  years  4  months  and  24  days.  In  his  will,  dated 
7th  December,  1577,  he  declared  that  he  was  thus  seized  "  in  fee 
simple  and  whereof  by  the  sufferance  of  God  he  intended  to 
die  seized,"  and  that  Nunney  Glaston  was  held  of  the  Queen 
in  capite  at  half  a  knight's  fee  and  a  rent  of  19s.  4jd.  per  ann.53 
The  son,  George  Prater,  died  in  1623,  and  was  found  seized  of 
the  two  manors,  40  messuages,  40  cottages,  30  lofts,  1  dovecote, 
100  gardens,  1,000  acres  of  land,  300  acres  meadow,  with  a 
mill,  woods,  &c,  and  other  lands  in  neighbouring  parishes.54 
He  left  a  son  Richard,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  becomes 
prominent  in  the  events  next  to  be  noticed. 

In  1642  began  the  great  civil  contest  between  Charles  I  and 
the  Parliament.  What  may  have  occurred  at  Nunney  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  even- 
tually garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  held  for  him  until  1645.  No 
doubt  it  could  have  been  reduced  at  any  time,  but  the  Mendip 
Hills  dividing  this  country  from  the  west,  it  lay  in  no  direct 
road  to  make  it  of  importance,  and  was  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  cause  anxiety.  Like  other  small  places,  however,  such  as 
Witham  House  and  Woodhouse,  close  by,  and  Farley,  not  far 
away,  it  served  a  good  purpose  as  forming  a  store  for  arms  and 
provisions,  brought  in  by  foraging  troopers,  and  especially  for 
protecting  horses  gathered  from  all  parts  and  turned  out  in  the 
meadows  around.  With  Bath,  Pershutt  (Portishead),  and 
Parley,  it  was  subordinate  to  Bristol,  and  was  placed  under  the 
treasurer  and  paymaster  in  that  city,  who  was  instructed  to  see 

(52)  .  Itinerary,  fol.  73  b.,  vol.  vii,  part  2,  p.  92,  2ed. 

(53)  .  Inq.  P.  M.,  22  Elizabeth,  part  2,  No.  86. 

(54)  .  Inq.  P.  M.,  21  James  I,  part  1,  No.  71,  fol.  66. 
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the  garrison  duly  paid,  and  to  give  an  account  monthly  of  his 
receipts  from  contributions.55  The  payment  to  the  governor 
was  £5  per  week. 

At  first,  fortune  fairly  favoured  the  King,  but  the  Parliament 
starting  in  1645  with  a  newly  modelled  army,  under  fresh 
generals,  the  tide  of  victory  rapidly  turned.  Nunney  with  all 
similar  garrisons  was  then  strengthened  to  meet  this  increased 
determination,  but  without  any  marked  result. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  after  many  other  victories,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  General  Cromwell  having  conquered  at  Sherborne, 
marched  on  the  15th  September,  1645,  by  Castle  Cary,  and 
Shepton  Mallet,  directly  for  Bristol.  From  Cary,  on  the  18th, 
two  regiments  under  Cols.  Rich  and  Fortescue,  (one  account  says 
Cols.  Hammond  and  Rainsborow,56)  with  three  cannon  were 
told  off  to  attack  Nunney,  and  on  the  19th  the  main  body  of 
the  army  being  advanced  so  far,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  rode  over 
from  Shepton  personally  to  inspect  it.  He  declared  the  castle 
"  very  strong,  but  not  very  large,"  and  leaving  the  beseigers  to 
do  their  work,  returned  to  his  head  quarters  the  same  night.  All 
preparations  being  quickly  made,  the  usual  summons  for  sur- 
render was  sent  in.  This,  as  usual  also  being  refused,  the  cannon 
were  advanced,  and  after  battering  away  for  a  short  time,  a  small 
breach  was  made.  Col.  Prater,  who  was  both  governor  and 
owner,  not  wishing  to  see  his  property  uselessly  destroyed,  then 
asked  for  a  parley,57  and  this  being  granted  he  offered  to  surrender, 
change  his  allegiance,  and  hold  it  for  the  Parliament.  This 
arrangement  being  agreed  to,  it  was  given  up  on  the  second  day, 
the  20th  September,  on  bare  quarter. 

Besides  arms  sufficient  for  two  hundred  men,  and  the  small 

quantity  of  only  two  barrels  of  powder,58  the  garrison,  reported 

to  be  Irish,  was  found  to  consist  of  eighty  men  under  Captain 

(55).  Harl.  MSS.,  vol.  3,  No.  6,802,  fol.  260,  Instructions  for  Edmund 
Turner,  Esq.,  4th  December,  1644. 

(56)  .  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  26. 

(57)  .  Mercurius  Civicus,  No.  118. 

(58)  ,  Perfect  Passages,  No.  44. 
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Turberville,  all  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  With  them  were 
some  others,  refugees,  and  above  all,  "  a  good  store  of  papists," 
who  were  "not  poor  until  the  soldiers  left  them."59 

The  strong  religious  feeling  of  the  time,  which  was  one  cause 
of  the  war,  now  showed  itself.  The  standard  on  the  castle  which 
was  "  red  and  in  the  midst  thereof  a  fair  crucifix  cross,"  greatly 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  and  for  fighting  under 
such  a  popish  symbol,  the  prisoners  were  set  down  as  "  almost  all 
papists,"  and  "  pretty  fellows  to  settle  the  Protestant  Religion/' 60 
This  trophy  was  sent  to  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster. 

A  little  later  by  vote  of  that  assembly,  Nunney,  with  all 
similar  strongholds  was  ordered  to  be  slighted  and  made  useless,61 
and  possibly  under  this  process  it  was  left  in  a  condition,  not 
much  unlike  that  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

The  war  being  over  and  the  King  executed  (January,  1649), 
there  came  the  usual  little  account  to  be  paid  by  the  losers.  The 
estates  of  those  who  had  sided  with  his  Majesty  were  either  sold* 
or  possession  was  allowed  by  compounding,  or  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  These  orders  were  carried  out  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  each  county. 

Notwithstanding  that  Col.  Prater,  when  his  castle  was  taken, 
and  he  found  the  "  Parliament  friends  to  be  the  stronger  party/'62 
foreseeing  this  difficulty,  and  hoping  to  save  himself,  changed 
his  allegiance,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  pro- 
perty was  at  once  sequestered,  and  eventually  ordered  to 
be  sold,  as  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth  for  treason.  The 
Col.  (Richard)  died  in  1651,  before  this  order  was  carried  out, 
but  his  son  George,  on  finding  the  Parliament  had  so  resolved 
and  inserted  his  name  in  a  list  for  sale,63  immediately  peti- 
tioned against  it,  and  set  out  that  he  was  sequestered  "  upon 

(59)  .  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  26. 

(60)  .  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  39. 

(61)  .  Commons'  Journals. 

(62)  .  A  Diary,  or  Exact  Journal,  &c,  No.  67. 

(63)  .  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  7,  p.  205,  2nd  Nov.,  1652. 
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colour"  that  the  late  King  had  on  the  23rd  June,  1645,  made 
a  garrison  of  Nunney  Castle,  "  which  was  his  and  his  father's 
inheritance,"  and  they  had  lived  and  continued  there  "  having  no 
other  abode,"  without  "  takeing  upp  arraes  or  dooing  any  other 
act  against  the  Parliament,"  yet  his  father  dying  "  yor  petr 
enters  and  is  returned  as  a  papist  in  armes  which  really  he  never 
was/'64  He  then  prayed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  for 
examination,  and  if  it  appeared  that  he  "  never  was  nor  ever 
acted "  against  the  Parliament  he  might  have  liberty  to  com- 
pound. It  was  referred  accordingly,  but  the  prayer  was  not 
allowed  and  the  sale  proceeded. 

It  would  appear  that  the  commissioners  or  sequestrators  had 
leased  the  property  to  Hugh  Pickfatt,  gent.,  for  six  years,  from 
the  25th  March,  1651,  at  £110,65  and  the  lessee  hearing  of  the 
intended  sale  petitioned  on  the  26th  January,  1652,  that  his 
lease  should  be  confirmed  and  the  sale  made  subject  to  it.  This 
being  granted,  the  "  manor  and  castle  of  Nunney,  with  the 
lands,  &c./'  parcel  of  the  estate  of  George  Prater,  Esq.,  were 
sold  to  Samuel  Foxley  and  Robert  Colby  of  Lindisfont,  and 
they  having  paid  down  a  moiety  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
trustees  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates,  it  was  ordered  that  quiet 
possession  should  be  given  them.66 

These  proceedings  directed  against  one  necessarily  acted  on 
others.  In  consequence  J ane  Prater,  widow,  sent  in  her  peti- 
tion, stating  that  her  husband  on  her  marriage,  20th  January, 
1628,  had  given  her  a  rent  charge  of  £15  per  annum,  which 
the  commissioners  had  at  first  allowed  her  but  since  refused.67 
The  matter  being  referred  to  the  committee  in  Somerset  was 
brought  before  them  at  Wells,  where  Mr.  George  Prater 
appeared  and  produced  the  deed  of  settlement  made  by  his 
father,  Richard  Prater,  and  deposed  further  that  the  amount 

(64).    Royalist  Composition  Papers,  1  ser.,  vol.  51,  fol.  643. 

(65)  .    Certificate  Comp.  Pap.,  1  ser.,  vol.  51,  fol.  655. 

(66)  .    Comp.  Pap.,  1  ser.,  v.  51,  f.  641. 

(67)  .    C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  51,  fols.  649,  662. 
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was  for  some  time  paid.  It  was  also  sworn  in  proof  that  the 
settlement  was  of  old  date  and  bond-fide,  that  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Richard  Prater  it  had  been  paid  for  ten  years  before 
his  death  as  well  as  for  some  time  after  it.68  The  claim  was 
consequently  allowed,  7th  April,  1652,  especially  as  Mrs.  Prater 
was  "  above  four  score  years  of  age,  and  for  want  of  it  was 
ready  to  starve.69 

Mrs.  Ann  Prater,  being  also  in  poverty,  "  notwithstanding 
that  she  was  a  protestant  and  never  acted  against  the  Parlia- 
ment," petitioned  on  the  26th  March,  1650,  and  claimed  under 
an  Act  passed  for  that  purpose,  a  fifth  part  of  her  husband's 
estate,  with  arrears  from  the  24th  December,  1649,70  and  in  a 
second  petition,  1st  May,  1651,  she  asked  for  her  jointure  of 
£40  a  year,  which  was  settled  upon  her  on  the  11th  April,  1642, 
when  she  married.  She  declared  that  she  was,  and  "  ever  was," 
a  protestant,  and  never  "  acted  or  did  any  disservice  to  the 
Parliament,"  and  prayed  that  her  husband's  sequestration  might 
be  discharged,  and  her  settlement  allowed,  as  she  had  "nooe 
other  livelyhood  for  herselfe  and  children's  maintenaynce."71 
Apparently  she  received  no  reply,  as  on  the  20th  October  she 
again  asked  that  her  case  should  be  examined,  and  allowed  if 
true.  It  was  then  referred,  and  oath  taken  on  it,  as  desired,  but 
the  certificate  of  result  is  not  recorded.72 

The  property  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  had  the  reversion  of 
seven  messuages  in  Nunney  and  Truttoxhill,  of  the  yearly  value 
before  the  war  of  £51  lis.  8d.,73  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  purchased  by  Major  John  Wildman,  "  Esq.,"  on  the 
23rd  January,  1651,  and  on  the  24th  March  the  Commissioners 
in  Somerset  were  ordered  to  permit  the  said  Major  "  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  premises  and  take  the  rents  thereof."74 

The  a  almese  Howse  without  Temple  Gate  is  called  Roger 

(68).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  106,  fol.  545.  (69).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  51,  fol.  649. 
(70).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  647.  (71).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  645. 

(72).  CP,  1  ser.,  vol.  li,  fol.  659  (73).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  61,  fol.  358. 

(74).  C.  P.,  1  ser.,  vol.  31,  fol.  459. 
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Magdalen's  of  Nonney,  whiche  was  the  Founder  of  it,"  says 
Leland.75  Relating  to  this  family,  Collinson  falls  into  error, 
when  he  remarks  that  (i  the  chief  manor  after  Paulet  passed 
temp.  Henry  VII  into  their  hands.  In  24  Henry  VII 
(1508),  Sir  Richard  Mawdley,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  died 
seized  of  the  manor  and  advowson  and  other  lands,  leaving 
John  his  son  and  heir  aged  15  years/'  The  reference  is  marked 
Esc,  which  should  mean  Escheats  ;  but  after  a  careful  and 
repeated  search  no  such  account  can  be  discovered.  It  was 
however  probably  some  time  in  Henry  VII  that  the  Poulets 
parted  with  the  advowson  and  some  of  the  lands,  as  the  whole 
is  seen  with  John  Poulet,  who  died  in  1492.  The  first 
notice  is  of  the  Richard  Mawdley,  who  died  seized  of  half  the 
Manor  of  Nunney  Glaston,  &c,  in  1510  ; 76  others  follow  in  32, 
33  Henry  VIII ;  7  Edward  VI  ;  25,  26  Elizabeth,  &c.  In 
1518,  Johannis  Mawdelyn  had  the  right  of  pasturage  for  two 
hundred  sheep  on  this  manor.77 

This  property,  like  that  of  the  Delamares,  came  to  an  heiress, 
and  passed  by  her  marriage  to  the  Sambornes  of  Timsbury. 

Maudley  Samborne,  the  next  heir,  being  sequestered  like 
his  neighbours,  petitioned  against  it,  8th  May,  1649,  declaring 
that  he  had  "  done  nothing  nor  engaged  in  the  last  war,"  yet 
doubting  he  may  have  done  "some  act  wch  may  make  him 
lyable  to  sequestration,'"'  he  took  advantage  of  a  promise  of  the 
Parliament  to  favour  all  "such  as  voluntarily  discover  them- 
selves," and  sent  in  a  list  of  his  estates  at  Tymesborowe  and 
Nunney.  The  yearly  value  in  the  latter  was  £180,  which  he 
had  "  in  fee  tayle  in  reversion  "  after  the  death  of  his  mother.78 
In  consideration  of  his  "  discovery  "  he  was  fined  "  a  sixth," 
being  on  the  whole  estate  £210,  the  first  moiety  of  which  was 
paid  down,  and  the  second,  £<  with  interest/'  was  paid  on  the 
26th  August,  1650. 

(75).  Itinerary,  fol.  70. 
(76).  Exchequer  Inquisitions,  1  and  2  Henry  VIII,  Membrane  12. 
(77).  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  3,961. 
(78).  C.  P.,  2  ser.,  vol.  xxxvii,  fols.  469—473. 
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At  the  same  time  the  king's  reserved  rents  were  sold, 
Commissioners  being  appointed  for  the  purpose.  These,  after 
setting  out  that  King  Henry  VIII,  10th  July,  35  of  his  reign, 
had  granted  the  Manor  of  Nunney  to  Thomas  and  John  Horner, 
&c.,  &c,  transferred  the  royalty  of  this,  with  other  lands,  to  Wm. 
Cox  and  Fras.  Arthur,  their  whole  purchase  amounting  to 
£2,528  10s.  6fd.  and  half  a  farthing.79 

There  were  other  small  holders  whose  names  from  time  to  time 
appear.  In  1553,  Katherine  and  Alice  Turny  had  22  acres  in 
Truttoxhill,  and  other  property  in  parishes  around.80  In  1577, 
a  field  called  Dansing,  situate  at  Townend,  was  granted  with 
other  property  in  various  parts  to  John  Mershe  and  Francisco 
Trencham,  gentlemen,  of  London,  it  being  then  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Pecfatt.81  In  1598  Jeronimo  Pickfatt  died,  seized  of 
property  in  Nunney,  which  was  inherited  by  his  son  John,  temp. 
James  I.82  Some  of  this  family  are  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church. 

Besides  the  castle,  a  Delamare  is  said  to  have  built  the  church. 
Of  what  date  this  structure  may  be,  is  not  now  very  clear,  but 
the  north  and  south  windows  in  the  side  chapels  have  flowing 
tracery,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II,  and  appear  original.  In 
1291,  the  living  was  valued  at  £\0  6s.  8d.,83  and  at  the  same 
time  six  shillings  were  payable  to  the  Prior  of  Langelet.  This 
wras  returned  as  four  shillings  only  in  1534.84 

In  some  of  the  windows,  in  1644,  there  were  armorial  bearings. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  chapel  were — gu.,  three  lozenges 
ermine,  conjoined  in  fesse  between  three  martlets  arg.  Another 
was  quarterly,  1 — 4  arg.,  a  lion  rampant  gu.  (Mompesson), 
2 — 3  as  the  first.    Another  was  six  sprigs  ofj  %  laurel,  slipped, 

'  (79).  F.  F.  E.,  Reserved  Augment.  Office,  bundle  c.  3,  No.  2. 
(80).  Fine  Rolls,  No.  5,  1  Mary. 
(81).  Pat.  Rolls,  No.  1,170,  20  Elizabeth,  part  7,  Memb.  6. 
(82).  Esch.  Inq.,  41  Elizabeth,  part  2,  No.  136.    Fine  Rolls,  No.  54, 
15  James  I.    Enrolments  in  Exchequer,  fol.  107,  14  Jac.  I. 

(83)  .  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica,  p.  196. 

(84)  .  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  2,  p.  98. 
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3,  2,  and  1  or.  In  the  north  window  of  the  north  chapel  were 
— gu.,  two  lions  pass,  guard,  arg.,  collared  az.  (Delamare). 
Arg.,  ten  martlets  sa.  4,  3,  2,  and  1  (Moore).85 

These  windows  were  described  then  as  "  old  ;M  both  are  now 
entirely  blank.  The  modern  window  east  of  the  chancel  alone 
has  any  colour.    On  the  tower  are  two  curious  carvings. 

If  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the  building  of  the  church, 
plenty  has  been  adduced  as  to  the  endowing  or  founding  of  the 
chantry  in  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  it,  but  this  did  not 
imply  additional  masonry.    Within  this  chapel  are  three  tombs. 

In  the  north-west  corner  is  one  which  formerly  stood  "  more 
in  the  midst  of  the  chapel,"  and  in  1644  was  "a  lofty  altar 
tomb  with  the  statues  of  a  man  and  woman  and  on  the  top 
divers  children."86  The  statues  still  remain,  although  somewhat 
damaged,  but  the  children  are  gone.  The  gentleman  has 
armour  over  his  breast,  with  thigh-pieces,  supported  by  buckles 
from  the  waist  and  hips  ;  his  hair  is  short,  and  he  wears  a  beard 
and  moustache,  and  round  his  neck  a  single  ruff.  Beneath 
the  thigh-pieces  are  seen  the  trunk  hose  or  breeches,  slashed, 
and  much  padded  or  puffed.  The  head  lies  upon  a  cushion  ; 
the  hands,  covered  with  gauntlets,  are  held  as  in  prayer.  The 
sword  is  hung,  not  round  the  waist,  but  from  a  frog  or  short 
belt  on  the  left  hip.    Across  the  chest  is  a  curious  frill. 

The  lady's  head  is  also  upon  a  cushion,  her  hair  twisted  back 
from  the  forehead,  the  head  being  covered  by  a  caul  or  net. 
Over  this,  falling  back  from  the  front,  is  a  richly  ornamented  or 
diapered  kerchief,  and  round  the  neck  a  single  ruff.  The  dress 
at  the  shoulders  is  slashed  and  puffed  high,  and  fastened  by  a 
band  round  the  waist.  These  costumes  are  Elizabethan,  of 
the  time  of  Richard  Prater,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  successor 
to  the  Paulets,  who,  proud  of  his  possession,  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  part  with  it. 

At  the  Visitation  of  Somerset  made  in  1623,  George  Prater 
of  Nunney,  Esq.,  was  duly  summoned  to  appear  before  the 

(85).  Symond's  Diary.  (86).  Symond's  Diary. 
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herald  in  Frome,  but  failed  to  obey,  and  consequently  his 
pedigree  and  arms  are  omitted,  and  opposite  his  name  is  written 
the  word  "  Contempt."  87  Illness  may  have  been  as  much  the 
reason  as  contempt,  as  he  died  in  that  year  ;  but  he  could  hardly 
have  supposed  his  absence  would  ever  be  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  ;  and  yet,  without  some  guide,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  owners  of  the  shields  on  the  sides  of  this  tomb.  There  are 
now  visible  at  the  feet,  south,  quarterly,  1  and  4,  a  trefoil  slipped 
between  three  mullets ;  2,  two  lions  rampant  addorsed ; 88 
3,  three  lions  passant.'9  The  next  westward  is  a  blank,  and  the 
next  to  it  a  gate.90  Under  the  man's  head,  due  west,  a  blank  ; 
under  the  lady's  head,  due  west,  three  wolves''  heads  erased,  on 
a  chief  a  lion  passant.91  There  are,  or  were,  two  other  shields, 
not  now  visible,  but  which,  in  Collinson's  time,  when  the  tomb 
must  have  stood  clear  of  the  wall,  were  too  much  defaced  to  be 
legible. 

Another  is  a  "  large  white  altar  tomb,"  which,  in  1 644,  stood 
clear  of  the  last,  and  nearer  the  body  of  the  church,  but  which 
now  fills  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chapel.  On  it  is  the 
statue  of  a  man  in  arms,  with  a  lady  by  his  side.  He  has  a  lion 
at  his  feet,  spurs  with  large  rowels  not  pricked,  strapped  on, 
and  over  plate  armour,  a  tabard  or  jupon,  bearing  on  the  front 
and  sleeves  the  Delamare  arms,  two  lions  passant  guardant.  His 
hands  are  gloved  and  raised  in  prayer.  The  sword  belt  of  plain 
leather  hangs  from  high  on  the  right  hip,  and  on  the  right  side 
is  a  dagger.  He  wears  the  collar  of  SS.  with  jewel  pendant ;  is 
without  moustache  or  beard,  and  the  head  without  a  helmet, 
resting  on  a  mantle,  has  the  hair  curiously  cropped,  and  made  to 
look  extremely  bushy.    From  his  appearance  it  may  be  judged 

(87).  Somerset  Visitation,  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  1145. 
(88).  Arg.,  2  lions  ramp.  add.  gu.,  Rogers. 
(89).    Borne  by  very  many,  ?arg.,  3  lions  pass,  guard,  sa.,  Hutchins  of 
Sandford  Orcas. 

(90).  Gules,  a  gate  or,  Portnew. 
(91).  Sa.,  3  wolves'  heads  erased  arg.,  on  a  chief  or,  a  lion  pass.,  of  the  first, 
Prater  (Wilts). 
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he  was  a  man  of  peace,  preferring  the  gay  assembly  and  the 
tournament  to  the  battle  field. 

The  lady  is  in  a  robe  or  gown,  cut  square  below  the  throat, 
and  a  mantle  or  cloak  loosely  fastened  across  the  chest  by  cords 
attached  to  ornaments  on  either  shoulder,  and  terminating  in 
tassels  below  the  knee.  From  the  head,  falling  behind  and  over 
the  mantle,  from  beneath  a  richly  ornamented  coronet,  is  a  long 
veil,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet.  Her  hands  are  clasped  in 
prayer,  and  round  the  neck  is  a  chain  or  ribbon,  from  which  hangs 
some  jewel.  The  head  reposes  on  a  cushion,  no  hair  being  visible 
in  front.  These  costumes  show  the  times  of  Hen.  IV  and  V  (1399 
to  1422).  Around  the  borders  of  the  tomb  are  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion  ;  with  the  key  and  cord,  perhaps  the  emblems 
of  St.  Peter  ;  but  as  it  has  all  been  removed  and  rebuilt,  the 
intention  is  not  very  clear.  Beneath,  on  the  sides,  are  the  fol- 
lowing coats  of  arms.  Now  visible,  at  the  feet,  south,  are  two 
lions  passant  guardant  in  pale.92  Next  westward,  quarterly,  I 
and  4  three  swords  in  pile  ;  93  2  and  3  Delamare.  Next,  a 
lion  rampant,94  impaling  three  water  bougets.95  Then  two  lions 
rampant.96  The  next  is  not  very  readily  deciphered  ;  it 
appears  to  be,  quarterly,  1  and  4  barry  of  ten  ;  2  and  3  argent, 
over  all  on  a  bend  2  annulets  ;  impaling  2  lions  in  pale  statant. 
There  are,  or  were,  on  the  opposite  side,  but  not  now  visible, 
quarterly,  1  and  4  Delamare,  2  and  3  on  a  chief  2  mullets.97 
Quarterly,  1  and  4  on  a  bend  an  annulet ; 98  2  and  3  on  a  chief 
2  mullets  ; 97  impaling  a  lion  rampant.94 

At  the  time  of  the  valuation  of  church  goods,  temp.  Edw.  VI, 
besides  the  chalice  already  noticed,  it  was  certified  that  there 
remained  in  the  chapel  of  this  chantry  "300  lbs.  of  iron  in  bars 

(92).  Gules,  2  lions  pass,  guard,  in  pale  argent,  collared  azure,  Delamare. 

(93)  .  Sable,  three  swords  in  pile  argent,  hiltedor,  Paulet. 

(94)  .  ?  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  Mompesson. 

(95)  .  ?  Sable,  tbree  water  bougets  argent,  Wilton,  Co.  Somerset. 

(96)  .  This  is  borne  by  many  families,  differing  only  in  colours. 

(97)  .  Argent  on  a  chief  gules,  2  mullets  or,  St.  John. 

(98)  .  ?  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  an  annulet  or,  St.  Lo. 
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enclosing  the  Founder's  tomb  and  worth  20s."99  It  must  have 
been  this  tomb,  then  standing  clear,  which  was  so  enclosed,  and 
the  reading  plainly  alludes  to  the  founder  of  the  chantry,  who 
was  Philip,  the  father  of  Constantia,  the  last  of  the  Delamares. 
The  heraldry  also  confirms  this,  as  it  shows  the  last  alliance, 
and  that  Constance  was  his  daughter,  by  bearing  the  arms  of 
Delamare,  2  and  3,  quarterly  with  Paulet. 

Lastly,  now  hoisted  into  the  sill  of  the  north  window,  the 
feet  eastward,  is  the  statue  of  a  knight  in  complete  armour. 
This  is  the  top  of  what  was  an  altar  monument,  originally 
placed  against  the  north  wall,  below  its  present  position,  and 
beneath  the  stone  escutcheon  still  in  the  wall,  bearing  the 
Delamare  arms.  The  statue  has  a  lion  at  his  feet,  and 
under  his  head,  upon  a  helmet,  a  mantle,  with  formerly  a 
leopard's  head,  now  gone  100  He  is  without  moustache,  wears 
a  close-fitting,  somewhat  conical,  helmet  or  bascinet  with- 
out visor,  but  with  a  camail  or  neck  guard  to  the  shoulders. 
The  hands  are  gloved  and  raised  in  prayer,  and  the  jupon  is 
indented  on  the  edge.  There  is  no  shield,  but  the  sword,  with  a 
cross  handle,  hangs  from  a  rich  belt,  carried  low  across  the  hips. 
The  rowelled  spurs  are  strapped  on.  Symonds,  noting  this 
effigy,  says,  the  armour  is  fCih  ye  forme  of  ye  Black  Prince," 
and  adds  further  "  this  is  the  tomb  of  Delamare  who,  temp. 
Edward  II,  built  the  church  and  castle.1'  There  is  a  mistake  in 
this,  but  one  not  easily  passed  from  its  mention  of  the  Black 
Prince.  The  time  of  Edward  II  was  from  1307  to  1327.  The 
Black  Prince,  who  died  in  1376,  was  the  son  of  Edward  III. 
By  his  time  plate  armour  was  in  general  use,  the  fashion  having 
passed  through  a  period  of  mixed  plate  and  chain.  After  re- 
peated and  careful  examinations,  no  sign  of  plate  armour  can  be 
here  detected.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  can  the  markings 
of  chain,  except,  perhaps,  some  slight  traces  on  the  shoulders  ; 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  figure,  and  the  absence  of 

(99).  Certif.  of  Colleges,  &c. 
(100).  Symond's  Diary. 
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even  plate  on  the  legs,  shows  the  intention  to  be  complete  chain. 
The  camail  would  certainly  be  chain ;  and  this  being  represented 
as  smooth,  the  remainder  of  the  armour  may  be  considered  the 
same.  The  effigy  then  is  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  judging  by  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  absence  of 
visor,  and  the  chain  armour,  must  be  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IT,  or,  sometime  between  1290  and  1320. 

This  was  the  time  of  Nicholas  the  warrior,  and  consequently 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Nicholas  is  represented  by  it,  and  as  the 
style  of  the  window  beneath  which  it  was  originally  placed  and 
in  which  it  is  now  laid,  is  also  of  that  time,  it  may  be  further 
inferred  that  Nicholas  received  this  monumental  commemoration 
as  builder  of  the  church,  just  as  Philip  received,  perhaps  sought, 
a  similar  distinction  afterwards,  as  founder  of  the  chantry. 

Thus  both  these  tombs  have  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a 
civil  origin. 

The  confusion  in  Symonds'  hurried  entry  is  unfortunate 
as  it  is  of  value  in  deciding  the  date  or  foundation  of  the 
castle.  The  architecture  of  the  structure,  at  least  the  upper 
part  of  it,  is  later  than  Edward  II,  being  transition,  tending 
towards  the  Perpendicular.  This  would  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Black  Prince  ;  the  time  of  Sir  John  the  Crenellator.  But 
the  evidence  considered  as  a  whole,  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  house  or  manse  before  the  time  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  Nicholas — the  effigy,  the  warrior, — the 
builder  of  the  church,  temp.  Edward  II,  was  also  the  original 
founder  of  this  "  manse/'  which  Sir  John,  when  converting  it 
into  a  fortified  manor  house,  "  embellished,"  to  an  extent  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding ;  the  result  being  the  present 
edifice,  whose  date  is  then  fixed  in  1373. 

There  is  also  the  thought  that  the  chapel  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  some  alterations  indicated  by  the  later 
architectural  insertions,  and  attached  to  the  chantry  in  the 
church,  with  the  extra  endowments  in  8  Henry  VI,  1428. 

Near  the  church  is  the  old  manor  house  or  Court  House,  as  it 
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is  called.  A  part  only  is  now  occupied ;  the  hall,  with  the 
minstrels'  gallery  still  remaining,  being  used  as  a  woodhouse,  &c; 
but  in  1644  it  was  a  "faire  stone  house  in  which  Mr.  Prater's 
sonne  "  lived.101 

Troubled  times  continued  for  some  years  after  the  purchase  of 
the  manor  by  Messrs.  Foxley  and  Colbey  in  1652.  It  is 
next  found  held  by  Wm.  Whitchurch,  whose  residence  was  in 
the  house,  standing  at  the  western  tower  of  the  castle,  and  known 
as  the  Castle  House.  In  Collinson's  time  there  were  large  iron 
gates  at  the  entrance,  and  over  them  a  shield  bearing,  as  he 
reads  it,  three  lions'  heads  erased  langued,  on  a  chief  guttee  a 
lion  passant.  This  coat,  which  is  remarkably  like  Prater,  should 
be  gu.,  three  talbots'  heads  erased  or,  on  a  chief  arg.,  guttee  de 
sang,  a  lion  passant  sa.  (Whitchurch).  In  Buck's  View  of 
Nunney  in  1733,  the  house  and  its  garden  front  are  shown  as 
very  trim  and  neat,  and  with  the  view,  which  is  inscribed  to 
John  Whitchurch,  Esq.,  this  coat,  or  what  should  be  it,  is 
engraved.  It  is  there  again  either  wrongly  given,  or  Mr.  Whit- 
church chose,  without  authority,  to  vary  the  Devonshire  bearing 
when  he  became  a  Somerset  man.  The  plate  shows  it  as — or, 
three  talbots'  heads  (very  rough  ones)  erased  sa.,  langued,  on  a 
chief  of  the  first  guttee,  a  lion  pass,  of  the  second,  langued. 

Collinson,  who  was  now  almost  contemporary,  says  that  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitchurch  the  property  descended  to  his  son  "of 
the  same  name/'  and  at  his  death  was  sold  to  discharge  debts  and 
legacies,  &c.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  agree  witli 
the  dedication  of  the  view  to  John.  It  was  afterwards  re-pur- 
chased by  the  widow,  who  left  it  by  Will,  in  1749,  to  James 
Theobald,  with  whose  descendants  it  still  remains. 

(101).  Symond's  Diary. 
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BY    F.    H.    DICKINSON,    M.A.,  F.S.A. 


N  looking  through  the  large  Lliber  Albus  I  have  noticed  several 


early  charters,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  are  un- 
published, and  if  I  am  right  in  this,  shall  probably  ask  the  leave 
of  the  Society  to  print  them  in  our  transactions.  The  most 
important  of  these  charters  is  the  one  printed  below. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  this  register,  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  is  of  very  different  importance 
from  the  other  two.  They  are  originals  ;  cotemporaneous 
records  in  different  hands,  this  one,  a  copy  of  the  chapter  muni- 
ments, was  apparently  completed  at  the  time  it  was  made.  As  I 
do  not  find  any  notice  of  this  charter  in  the  index,  one  is 
left  in  some  doubt  whether  there  may  not  be  other  unknown 
documents,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  registers  should  be 
calendered. 

As  this  charter  was  unknown  to  one  of  our  Members,  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  person  best  acquainted  with  the  documents  of  the 
Conqueror's  reign,  I  made  a  copy  of  it  for  him  ;  and,  not 
improbably  in  consequence  of  this  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Dec.  2nd,  1876,  which  pretty  fully  and 
clearly  explained  the  charter. 
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Lib.  Alb.  II.  254  f.  Btec1  be  Cume 
*i*  Her  cy$  erabe  f  land  set  Cume  ha  biscop  Giso  of 
Sumorsetescyre  paes  on  piltune  inn  J?aere  staenena2  cyrcean  on 
]>sere  upfleringe  to  foren  Eadgybe  here  hlefdian  Edweardes 
cyncges  lafe  mid  Willelmes  cyncges  geleafan  f  adzor  Jniredes 
sunu  moste  hyt  sellan  3  gyfan  f  land  set  Cume  Gisan  b  3  hi 
purj>an  saehte  f  se  b  gef  him.  vi.  marc,  goldes  and  sceolde  f  land 
gan  inn  to  J?a  brice.  set  pelle  eall  spa  hit  stode  mid  mete  and 
mid  mannu  3  mid  eallu  fehtan  spa  spa  hyt  hym  on  handa  stod 
on  aecce  yrfe  serdseg  3  setter  3  his  gebedredene3  sceolde  beon 
bynnan  ]?am  mynstre  3  his  feeder  3  his  meder  3  his 
gespustra  3  his  sunu.  a  tha  hpile  be  crystendom.  punede  on 
engle  lande  on  gepittnasste  baere4  manna  be  Ipser  mid  paaron. 
+  Saexipreost  +  Kyppincg  pr  +Brihtm8erpf  +  Godric  diac*> 
+  paldere  diac*>  +  Sumorlaste  subdiac^  +  Herdincg  +pulf- 
peard  hpite  +  fegelsig  Stipeard  +  Alfpold  burden  +vitela 
+  Alfpold  +  Brihtric  doddasunu5  +  Brixi  ceolsig  sunu6 
+  Godpine  hos.  Leofpine  godpinessunu  +  Leofpine  Edpines 
sunu  +  Sipeard  godmannes  sunu  +  Agamund  +  ^Elfric  lange 
+  JElfric  ^Elfheges  sunu  +  biederic  goldsmrS  +JEgelsig 
GoldsmrS  +  Nordmann  iohs  sunu  +iEgelric  coc  +Eabel 
coc  +  .'j  pis7  pes  gedon  on  bone  podnesday  binnan  hlenctene8 
faman9  sang  Reminiscere  miseracionum  tuarum  Domine.  on  bam 
vi  geare  baes  be  Willelm  cyng  rixode  3  Mathyld  his  gebedde.  3 
Rotb  aebeling  hyre  sunu  3  landfranc  arceb  "J  Jmylce10  geare 
gepiten  ]?a  tpegen  biscopes  Stigand  arceb  3  leofric  b  of  Exacestre. 
3  ba  pEes  agan  fram  XP^s  gebyrdtide  busen  geare  3  lxxii 
geare  on  ]>set  xi  geare.  bses11  he  Giso  b.  feng  to  rice. 

Professor  Earle  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  the  following 
translation.  He  remarks  that  the  language  of  the  charter 
shews  that  it  must  be  of  nearly  the  date  it  purports  to  be, 
and  that  the  copy  made  in  the  15th  century  is  so  nearly 

(1),  boc ;  (2),  stsenenan ;  (3),  gebedraeden  ;  (4),  gepitnesse  psera ;  (5), 
doddansunu ;  (6),  ceolsigessunu  ;  (7),  pis  ;  (8),  lenctene  ;  (9),  hwsene  man  ; 
(10),  py  ylce  ;  (11),  pass  pe. 
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accurate — some  of  the  slovenlinesses  having  probably  been  in 
the  original — that  he  cannot  think  it  a  mechanical  scribe's 
work,  but  must  suppose  that  the  language  was  understood  at 
the  time  of  transcription,  even  if  imperfectly. 

Here  sheweth  about  the  land  at  Combe.  When  Bishop 
Giso  of  Somersetshire  was  at  Wilton  on  the  up- floor  before 
Edith  the  Lady,  King  Edwards  relict,  with  King  William's 
leave  that  Adzor  Thureds  son  might  sell  and  give  the 
land  at  Combe  to  Giso  the  Bishop.  And  they  came  to  an 
agreement  that  the  Bishop  should  give  him  6  marks  of  gold, 
and  the  land  should  go  into  the  Bishopric  at  Wells  alto- 
gether as  it  stood,  with  meat  and  with  men,  and  with  all 
chattels,  just  as  it  on  his  hand  stood,  perpetual  now  and  for  ever. 
And  that  there  should  be  a  service  for  him  in  the  Minster, 
and  for  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  son, 
for  ever,  the  while  that  Christendom  should  continue  in  England. 
On  the  witness  of  the  men  who  were  present  +  Seexi,  priest ; 
-|-  Kippincg,  priest  ;  +  Brihtmasr,  priest  ;  +  Godric,  deacon  ; 
+  Waldere,  deacon  ;  +  Sumorlsete,  sub-deacon  ;  +  Herdincg, 
+  Wulfweard  White  ;  +  iEgelsig,  steward  ;  +  iElfwold, 
chamberlain ;  +  Vitela  ;  +  Alfwold ;  +  Brihtric,  son  of 
Dodda  ;  +  Brixi,  son  of  Ceolsig ;  +  Godwine  hos.  Leofwine, 
son  of  Godwin  ;  +  Leofwine,  son  of  Edwin  ;  +  Siweard,  son 
of  Godman ;  +  Agamund  ;  +  -ZElfric  Long;  +^Elfric,  son 
of  -ZElfheg ;  +  Thiederic,  goldsmith  ;  +  iEgelsig,  goldsmith  ; 
+  Nordman  Johnsson;  +  ^Egelric,  cook;  +  Babel,  cook. 
And  this  was  done  on  the  Wednesday  in  Lent  when  they 
sing  Reminiscere  miserationum  tuarum  domine12  in  the 
6th  year  that  King  William  reigned,  and  Mathylda  his  consort, 
and  Robert  Atheling  their  son,  and  Landfranc,  Archbishop. 
And  the  same  year  died  the  Bishops,  Stigand  Archbishop,  and 
Leofric  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  was  gone  from  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth  a  thousand  years  and  seventy-two  years  at  that 
the  11th  year  since  Giso's  accession  to  the  bishopric. 

(12).  Ember  Wednesday. 
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Domesday  records  that  Combe  St.  Nicholas  belonged  to  the 
Bishop,  having  been  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  property 
of  Azor,  here  called  Adzor,  and  Arsere  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Wells  by  the  Canon.  Pie  is  identified  by  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  with  Adzurus'  dapifer  to  King  Edward  in  the 
Waltham  Charter  of  1062.  This  document  shews  where  the 
transfer  was  made  and  when,  the  price  and  other  conditions  of 
the  bargain.  The  date,  Ember  Wednesday  in  Lent  (Feb.  28, 
according  to  the  Saturday  Review),  is  fixed  by  the  first  words 
of  the  introit  at  mass,  the  same  as  in  the  printed  Sarum  missal 
and  the  Roman  missal  now.  As  the  beginning  of  Lent  must 
be  before  Lady-day,  the  date  of  this  deed  shews  that  the  year 
began  at  Christmas,  or  on  the  first  of  January  as  now,  for  if  it 
had  begun  at  Lady-day,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1072,  would  still 
have  been  on  the  10th  year  of  Giso,  who  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  on  Easter  Day,  April  15th,  17  Kal.  Maii,  1061,  ac- 
cording to  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  part  i.  p.  177,  where  he  gives  a 
facsimile  of  the  very  curious  diploma  of  Nicholas  the  III, 
dated  7  Kal.  Maii  of  the  same  year,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  Chapter  Muniments. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  exact  date  of  Archbishop 
Stigand's  death  is  stated  in  the  Saturday  Review  to  have  been 
hitherto  uncertain.  With  regard  to  Leofric,  Le  Neve  states  him 
to  have  died  Feb.  10,  1073,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  places  his 
death  in  1071,  in  a  memorandum  on  some  boundaries  near 
Dartmoor  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association, 
which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

The  price  was  6  marks  of  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
what  this  was,  apparently  a  trifle  over  three  pounds  weight 
avoirdupois.  The  goldsmiths  were  present  who,  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  and  purchaser,  weighed  and  assayed  it,  and  possibly 
lent  it,  an  early  instance  of  banking,  which  in  later  times 
grew  out  of  the  goldsmiths'  trade. 

The  principal  witness  was  the  Lady  the  Queen,  the  widow  of 
Edward,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  quasi-regal  state  at  the 
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Nunnery,  which  she  had  built  anew  of  stone  instead  of  wood. 
Her  steward  and  chamberlain,  Burthen,  Bower  Thane,  akin  to 
the  Harem  Pacha,  of  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  were  witnesses,  as 
well  as  various  friends  of  her  late  husband,  all,  as  is  remarked  in 
the  Saturday  Review,  bearing  English,  and  not  French,  names, 
thus  giving  a  national  character  to  her  court,  and  to  this  trans- 
action also,  though  Giso  had  been  one  of  Edward's  foreign 
chaplains.  Here  also  the  wife  of  William  is  designated  by  an 
expression  by  no  means  uncivil  or  improper,  but  which  puts  her 
below  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Robert  is 
called  iEtheling. 

The  bargain  was  made  before  the  26  witnesses  in  the 
up-flooring  of  the  church.  This  the  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  states  to  be  triforum.  We  hardly  know  enough  of  the 
plan  of  an  English  church  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  be  sure 
of  this.  The  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  make  up  his  ideas 
of  what  cathedrals  were  then  by  what  they  are  now,  with  long 
choirs  and  vaulted  aisles  to  nave  and  choir.  The  long  con- 
structional choirs  were  then,  or  soon  after,  beginning  to  be 
developed  and  extended  out  of  the  semicircular  apse  at  the  end 
of  the  nave,  in  the  chord  of  which  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
was  placed.  There  was  usually  a  transept  just  in  front  of  the 
altar.  At  Exeter  and  Lincoln  this  transept  occupied  the  place 
of  the  present  transept,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  generally 
the  case  elsewhere.  It  lay  between  the  apse  and  the  nave, 
which  opened  into  the  transept  with  a  great  arch,  and  the 
aisles  on  each  side  with  lesser  arches,  as  they  do  now.  In 
the  great  Basilicas  at  Rome,  the  patterns  of  other  churches,  there 
were  no  galleries  or  triforia.  Viollet  le  Due,  at  page  180  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  charming  architectural  dictionary,  gives  a 
section  of  a  Basilica,  which  had  over  the  aisles  galleries  on 
wooden  beams3  not  upon  arches  or  vaults,  similar  to  those  of 
London  churches,  like  S.  James,  and  in  such  a  gallery  it  is 
possible  that  the  sale  may  have  been  transacted.  If  this  be 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  architectural  taste  had  not  as 
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yet  been  sufficiently  developed  in  England,  the  only  alternative 
seems  to  be  that  the  up-flooring  was  a  raised  gallery  or  loft  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  such  as  in  later  times  was  called  rood  loft, 
and  in  earlier  times  ambo,  and  of  which  the  history  is  given  in  a 
curious  dissertation  of  J.  JB.  Thiers  stir  les  Jubes.  On  this  loft  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  on  feast  days  and  the  musical  parts 
of  the  service  chanted,  and  here  also — possibly  enlarged  for  the 
occasion — coronations  were  celebrated.  That  the  up-flooring  was 
not  a  room  in  the  monastery ;  but  something  in  the  church,  such 
as  we  have  been  describing,  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the 
troubles  at  Glastonbury  in  1083,  between  Thurstan  and  his 
monks.  He  misgoverned  them  and  put  them  wrong.  Florence  of 
Worcester  tells  us  that  he  did  this  about  the  service,  by  teaching 
them  a  new-fangled  chant,  brought  from  Fecamp,  in  Normandy, 
instead  of  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  which 
is  called  the  Gregorian  chant.  In  consequence  of  these 
ritual  troubles  the  secular  power  was  brought  in.  The  abbot 
sent  for  laymen,  and  they  came  fully  armed  into  the  Chapter- 
house and  terrified  the  monks,  who  fled  into  the  church  and 
locked  themselves  in,  but  the  doors  were  broken  open  and  the 
Frenchmen  broke  into  the  choir,  and  some  of  the  knights  went 
on  the  up-floor  and  shot  down  with  their  arrows  toward  the 
halydom  (sanctuary),  so  that  on  the  rood,  which  stood  above 
the  altar,  they  stuck  many  arrows,  and  the  wretched  monks 
lay  about  the  altar,  and  some  crept  under  it,  and  three  were 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  These  very  uncomfortable  pro- 
ceedings in  the  course  of  the  great  ritual  development  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 1th  century,  give  a  picturesque  idea  of  what 
the  up-floor  must  have  been. 

The  first  among  the  lay  witnesses  was  Harding,  the  ancestor 
of  the  House  of  Berkeley,  who  is  described  as  the  Queen's 
pincerna  in  the  Waltham  deed,  where  Adzor  himself  comes 
next  to  him  as  the  King's  dapifer.  Godwin  also  appears  here, 
with  hos  after  his  name,  the  last  letter  looking  like  a  contraction, 
in  the  Waltham  deed  he  was  the  Queen's  dapifer ;  and  Brihtric, 
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Dodda's  son,  the  latter  having  been  at  Waltham.18  Last  of  all 
come  two  cooks,  ^Egelric  and  Rabel.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  nuns  of  Wilton  employed  men  cooks.  They  must 
have  been  those  of  the  Lady  ;  and  their  presence  gives  savoury 
ideas  of  the  capital  fish  dinner  (fit  for  the  fast  day)  she  must 
have  given  to  all  the  company,  with  which  the  proceedings  closed. 
The  afternoon  mass  being  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  enable 
the  company,  after  performing  the  religious  duties  of  the  day, 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  old  English  fashion  at  the  very 
late  dinner,  or,  rather,  as  we  should  say,  luncheon,  suitable  for 
Lent. 

Combe  is  stated  in  Domesday  to  be  worth  £18  ;  and  it  was 
worth  £10  in  King  Edward's  time.  The  Bishop  had,  therefore, 
very  considerably  improved  it.  I  conceive  that  these  pounds 
weight  of  silver  were  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  pounds  of 
gold  mentioned  above.  If  it  be  correct,  as  stated  in  Rees' 
Cyclopcedia,  that  gold  was  to  silver  as  the  proportion  of  12  to  1, 
we  cannot  make  out  that  the  price  could  have  been  more  than 
five  or  six  years'  purchase  on  the  unimproved  value. 

Giso  is  stated  to  have  increased  the  number  of  canons, 
and  appointed  one  Isaac,  by  the  name  of  a  provost,  to  be  their 
governor.  This  officer  was  in  later  times  called  the  Provost  of 
Combe,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  Combe,  Winsham,  and 
other  property  (mentioned  in  Collinson,  vol.  ii.  475-6),  subject  to 
£6  135. 4c?.  for  each  of  the  15  Combe  Prebendaries  and  his  Vicar. 
He  had  then  a  seat  in  choir,  not  apparently  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, but  no  seat,  if  1  remember  right,  in  Chapter.  The  property 
again  improved,  the  Provostship  became  a  very  rich  benefice  ; 
and  when,  at  the  Reformation,  the  revenues  of  the  deanery  were 
dissipated,  it  was  abolished,  and  the  revenues,  with  those  of 
the  sub-chanter,  used  to  re-endow  the  deanery.  Up  to  the 
changes  made  40  years  ago,  Wells  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  best  deaneries  which  an  ill-endowed  Bishop  might  well 

(13).  The  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  Leofwine  has  no  cross  before  his 
name,  this  is  probably  an  omission  of  the  transcriber  in  the  Register. 
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hold  in  commendam.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Wells,  in  volume  XII.  of  our  Proceedings,  dwells 
on  some  of  the  perplexities  concerning  the  office  of  Provost 
between  Bishop  Giso's  time  and  1234,  when  Bishop  Jocelin 
completed  the  ordination  of  the  Provostship.  An  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  treat  it  as  a  family  estate,  which 
was  defeated  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  loss. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  associate,  Rev.  J ohn  Earle,  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  for  his  learned  emendations,  and  I  in  particular 
for  the  critical  accuracy  with  which  he  detected  two  blunders 
which  I  had  made  in  transcription,  for  which  the  only  excuse 
that  could  be  made  was  that,  my  time  was  limited. 
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^HERE  exists  in  our  county  a  great  store  of  MSS.  Besides 


those  of  our  oldest  families,  the  boroughs  of  Wells,  Bath, 
Axbridge,  and  Bridgwater,  possess  charters  and  other  writings 
of  great  value.  As  a  first  effort  to  make  them  better  known, 
some  consideration  has  been  given  during  the  last  six  months 
to  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Professor  Earle  was  so 
good  as  to  examine  them  with  Mr.  Serel  and  me,  and  we 
selected  those  we  thought  most  suitable  for  a  volume,  to  be 
printed  by  means  of  photography.  The  assent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was  obtained,  but  it  was  thought  by  others  best  at  first 
to  give  one  specimen  only  in  our  annual  volume ;  and  as  our 
meeting  was  held  at  Bath  last  year,  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  print  the  most  important  charter  which  concerns  that  city. 

Whether  we  shall  continue  in  subsequent  numbers  of  our 
Journal  the  series  we  now  begin,  or  publish  the  selection  that 
has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  follow  it  up  by  similar  selections 
of  our  municipal  charters  and  accounts,  must  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  our  Members.  This  latter  course  is  the  more  com- 
plete thing.  The  collection  will  be  larger,  and  of  various  dates 
and  specimens  of  hand-writing,  nearly  all  local,  and  dated,  and 
the  copies,  with  proper  margins,  laid  out  flat,  and  not  folded 
up  into  an  octavo  volume  like  this. 

The  charters  and  registers  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  described  in  the  1st  and  3rd  Reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  where  their  great  value  is  pointed  out.  The 
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selected  those  we  thought  most  suitable  for  a  volume,  to  be 
printed  by  means  of  photography.  The  assent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was  obtained,  but  it  was  thought  by  others  best  at  first 
to  give  one  specimen  only  in  our  annual  volume ;  and  as  our 
meeting  was  held  at  Bath  last  year,  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  print  the  most  important  charter  which  concerns  that  city. 

Whether  we  shall  continue  in  subsequent  numbers  of  our 
Journal  the  series  we  now  begin,  or  publish  the  selection  that 
has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  follow  it  up  by  similar  selections 
of  our  municipal  charters  and  accounts,  must  depend  on  the 
opinion  of  our  Members.  This  latter  course  is  the  more  com- 
plete thing.  The  collection  will  be  larger,  and  of  various  dates 
and  specimens  of  hand-writing,  nearly  all  local,  and  dated,  and 
the  copies,  with  proper  margins,  laid  out  flat,  and  not  folded 
up  into  an  octavo  volume  like  this. 

The  charters  and  registers  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  described  in  the  1st  and  3rd  Reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  where  their  great  value  is  pointed  out.  The 
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more  important  documents  have  been  printed,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  them,  the  diploma  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Bishop 
Giso  has  been  given  in  fac  simile  by  Bishop  Hickes,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.  But  neither  printing  nor 
fac  simile  by  engraving  is  enough.  The  printing  which  is  done 
by  means  of  photography  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
giving  the  documents  just  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  copyist  or  artist. 

As  printing  gave  new  power  and  new  directions  to  literature 
generally,  so  the  perpetuating  and  disseminating  MSS.  and 
inscriptions  by  photography  are  sure  to  help  the  more  accurate 
study  of  ancient  documents,  and  so  to  assist  historical  criticism. 
Because  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  will  have  the  documents  in 
their  own  hands,  and  are  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  the  MSS. 
and  inspect  them,  often  in  libraries  far  apart.  This  charter  has 
been  printed  first  by  Hickes  in  his  Dissertatio  Epistolaris)  p.  47  ; 
and  afterwards  by  Hearne,  in  the  first  volume  of  Adam  of  Domer- 
ham,  p.  278  ;  by  Warner  History  of  Bath,  Appendix  No.  9  ; 
and  in  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Vol.  2,  p.  266. 
In  all  the  names  are  given,  and  the  crosses  against  the  names  of 
those  who  signed  the  charters,  not  as  now,  by  writing  their 
own  names,  but  by  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is 
remarked  by  Hickes  that  this  charter  marks  a  change  in  practice, 
in  that  the  King  both  signs  and  seals,  the  earlier  practice  having 
been  to  sign  only,  the  later  not  to  sign  at  all,  but  to  affix  the  great 
seal.  William's  seal  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  tape 
by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  parchment.  There  are  MSS. 
copies  also  of  this  charter  in  Liber  Ruber,  fol.  14,  num.  32,  and 
2d  Liber  Albus,  fol.  341. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  remarkable  interlineation  in  the  middle  of  the  deed,  abou*. 
the  influence  of  Lanfranc  in  procuring  it,  which  gives  a  suspicion 
of  falsehood  to  the  whole.  Though  apparently  subsequent  to 
the  rest,  the  writing  shews  itself  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  time. 

It  is  curious  that  Warner  and  the  Monasticon  follow  Hickes, 
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in  reading  accessi  instead  of  concessi.  Hearne  does  not  make 
the  blunder.    The  following  are  the  words  of  the  charter : — 

tc  Pax  in  perpetuum  deicolis  omnibus  tarn  futuris  quam  prae- 
sentibus.  Quoniam  deo  omnitenente  tempora  saeculorum  ordi- 
nante.  et  his  prout  placuerit  finem  imponente  caelum  et  terra,  et 
omnia  quae  in  eis  sunt  suo  fine  transibunt.  et  vita  nostra  quae  ad 
tempus  floret,  et  cito  tanquam  flos  foeni  decidit.  videtur  esse 
momentanea  idcirco  cunctis  agendum,  ut  hie  bonis  actibus  futurae 
beatitudinis  mercemur  gaudia  absque  omni  immutatione  peren- 
niter  mansura.  Quo  circa  ego  Willelmus  Willelmi  regis  films, 
dei  dispositione  monarches  britanniee  pro  meee  meique  patris 
remedio  animas,  et  regni  prosperitate.  et  populi  a  domino  mihi 
collati  salute,  concessi  johanni  episcopo  Abbatiam  sancti 
petri  bathoni^e  cum  omnibus  apenditiis  tarn  in  villis 
quam  in  civitate  et  in  consuetudinibus.  illis  videlicet  quibus 
saisita  erat  ea  die  qua  regnum  suscepi.  dedi  inquam  ad  Sum- 
mersetensis  episcopatus  augmentationem.  eotenus  presertim  ut 
inibi  instituat  praesuleam  sedem.  Anno  dominicse  incarna- 
tionis.  Millesimo  xc.  Regni  vero  mei.  iiii.  Indictione.  xiii. 
vi.  Kalendas  eebruarii.  luna.  iii.  pepigi  id  in  eorum 
optimatum  meorum  prassentia.  +  quorum  Nomina  subtus  sunt 
annexa.  et  ut  per  posteritates  succedentes  apud  quosque  homines 
veritatis  amatores  perseveret  ratum.  meae  regiaa  auctoritatis  an- 
necto  sigillum.  sed  et  propria  manu  mea  depingo  crucis  domi- 
nicaa  signum.^ 

"  Lanfranco  archipraesule  machinante  wintoniae  factum  est 
donum  hujus  beneficii  millesimo  Ixxxviii  anno  ab  incarnatione 
dominicae  .secundo  vero  anno  regni  regis  Willelmi  filii  prioris 
Willelmi  Confirmatio  autem  hujus  chartag  facta  est  apud  doveram 
eo  tempore  quod  superius  determinatum  est." 

The  witnesses  are — Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  (Canterbury 
being  vacant  four  years);  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London  ;  Walchelin 
of  Winchester ;  Osmund  of  Salisbury ;  Osbern  of  Exeter  ; 
Kemigius  of  Lincoln  j  Robert  of  Hereford  ;  Robert  of  Chester 
(Lichfield  had  been  removed  to  Chester  in  1075,  and  was  to  be 
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taken  to  Coventry  in  1 J  02,  by  this  Bishop)  ;  Gunnulf  or  Gun- 
dulph  of  Rochester;  Wolstan  of  Worcester;  Ralph  of  Chichester  ; 
Herbert  of  Thetford ;  GeofFry  of  Coutances  (Earl  of  Northum- 
berland);- Hoel  of  Le  Mans  ;  Wido,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury  ;  Gilbert  of  Westminster  ;  Turstin  of  Glastonbury  ; 
Symeon  of  Ely  ;   Baldwin  of  St.   Edmunds  ;    Reginald  of 
Abingdon ;  Robert  of  St.  Peters  at  Winchester  ;  Walter  of 
Evesham  ;  Paul  of  St.  Albans  ;  Odo  of  Chertsey ;  GeofFry  of 
Malmesbury  ;  Goisbert  of  Battle ;  Serlo  of  Gloucester.  After 
the  Abbots  and  before  the  Earls  follows  Geoffry  mala  terra. 
(I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  and  the  position  of  this  name  is 
remarkable).    The  Earls  are  Roger  (probably  of  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  Dugdale's  Baronage,  p.  26); 
Robert  (probably  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Mortain,  brother  to 
Odo  and  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  24)  ;  Symon  (of  St.  Liz, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  p.  56,  58);  Hugh  (of 
Avranches,  Earl  of  Chester,  nephew  to  William,  p.  32)  ;  Alan 
Henry  (of  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  p.  69)  ;  Walter  (Giffard, 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  p.  60)  ;  and  William  (de  Warren,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  p.  73).    Then  follow  Robert  Fitz-Hamo  (who  had  the 
Honour  of  Gloucester),  Philip  the  Chaplain,  Robert  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  other  Chaplains.    Samson,  Turgis,  Gerald,  Ansger, 
Herbert,  William,  Engoiran,  Ranulph  (possibly  R.  Flambard,  who 
had  land  at  Bath,  who  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Durham, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  king  to  raise  him  to  Canter- 
bury— see  Anglia  Sacra,  1-295)  ;  Peter  and  Turald,  chaplains, 
Eudo,  Ivo,  Haimo,  Roger,  and  William,  dapifers  ;  (seneschals 
or  stewards),  Robert  de  Oily  (Lord  of  Oxford) ;  Urso  de  Abetot 
of  Worcester,  Robert  dispensator,  Hugh  de  Port  (of  Basing), 
Roger  de  Bursley  (afterwards  of  Bingham),  Ralph  and  William 
Peverel  (his  son,  said  to  have  been  really  son  of  William) 
Aiulf  the  Sheriff,   Aluerad  of  Lincoln,   Ernulf  of  Hesding 
and  Folco  Crispinus. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  remark  that  some  only  of  the  names 
have  crosses  to  them.    It  is  conceived  that  documents  whic) 
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alienated  the  royal  lands,  or  effected  arbitrary  transfers  of  rights 
like  this,  required  the  asBent  of  an  assembly  equivalent  to  the 
Witan  of  earlier  times  and  to  Parliament  now,  that  the  docu- 
ment was  prepared  beforehand  by  the  royal  chancellor,  in  this 
case  Robert  Bloet,  or  one  of  his  clerks,  and  that  the  names  of 
all  who  were  likely  to  be  present  were  added  to  it,  but  that 
those  only  who  were  present  and  approved,  subscribed.  Docu- 
ments like  this  which  have  but  a  few  signs  of  the  cross  bear 
their  authenticity  on  the  face  of  them. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  further  concerning  this  document 
that  William  the  Conqueror  died  Sept.  9,  1087,  and  Lanfranc, 
May  28,  1089.  The  agreement  made  at  Winton  must  have 
been  in  the  last  quarter  of  1088,  and  this  deed  must  have 
been  granted  on  the  last  quarter  of  1090.  Wharton's  Anglia 
sacra,  i.  560,  throws  doubt  on  the  latter  date,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  really  1091,  but  it  seems  without  reason.  The 
indiction  is  right.  If  Luna  means  what  Sir  Harris  Nicholas 
calls  the  concurrent  (p.  28  of  Chronology  of  History),  3  seems 
to  be  right  according  to  the  tables  given  in  Ducange,  edn. 
of  1840,  but  the  Regular  according  to  V  Art  de  verifier  les  dates, 
if  the  Regular  is,  as  it  seems,  the  same  thing  as  the  concurrent, 
ought  to  be  4. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  who  knew  Bishop  John,  speaks 
of  him  as  a  great  practical  physician,  and  fond  of  learned  men, 
who  by  his  skill  had  made  much  money,  some  of  which  was 
probably  used  to  obtain  his  bishopric,  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
he  was  appointed  by  William  Rufus,  and  not  by  the  Conqueror. 
He  spent  more  money  afterwards  to  remove  the  bishopric  to 
Bath,  which  was  done  under  the  influence  of  Lanfranc,  in 
conformity  with  the  very  proper  view  of  those  times,  that  the 
Bishops'  sees  should  be  removed  from  places  of  small  importance 
to  great  cities.  This  view  had  guided  the  removal  of  sees  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter,  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  and  soon  after 
caused  the  removal  from  Thetford  to  Norwich. 

This  charter  then  gives  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peters  of  Bath  to 
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the  Bishop  of  Somerset,  who  was  to  be  in  future  like  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  others,  in  the  place  of 
Abbot,  the  monastery  being  governed  by  the  Prior,  as  the 
cathedral  was  in  after  times  to  be  ruled  by  the  Dean.  After 
the  grant  of  the  monastery  the  Bishop  obtained  for  £500  a  grant 
of  the  city  also,  which  had  recently  been  burnt.  In  Dugdale, 
ii.  267-8,  charters  are  given,  one  of  William  Rufus  making  this 
grant,  and  three  of  his  brother  Henry  confirming  it,  and  I  have 
found  in  the  Register  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  the  following 
deed  of  confirmation  by  their  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

Liber  Albus,  220  verso. 

R  dux  Normannie  filius  W.  Regis  et  frater  W.  Regis  nec- 
non  et  H.  Regis  A.  archiepiscopo  cantuariensi  et  omnibus  epis- 
copis  et  primatibus  Anglorum  Regni  Salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
Ego  concedo  donum  quod  fecerunt  fratres  mei  W.  Rex  et 
H.  Rex  Deo  et  Beato  Petro  Apostolo  suo  et  Johanni  Episcopo  de 
Civitate  Bathonie  et  de  rebus  que  ad  ipsam  pertinent  civitatem. 
Sit  ratum  concessione  mea  et  in  eternum  perseverans.  Hoc 
autem  facio  pro  anima  mea  et  patris  mei  et  matris  mee  et  ante- 
cessorum  et  successorum  meorum. 

This  deed  is  given  by  Hearne,  Adam  of  Domerham,  p.  286, 
but  the  book  is  rare,  and,  as  I  have  not  found  the  deed  else- 
where, it  may  be  well  to  republish  it. 


and 
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The  Sussex  Archceological  Society 
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The  Surrey  Archceological  Society 
The  Lancashire  Historic  Society 
The  Chester  Local  Archceological  Society 
The  Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society 
The  London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society 
The   Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and   Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society 
The  Kent  Archceological  Society 
The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceological  Society 
The  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
The  Geologists'  Association 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
The  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
The  Watford  Natural  History  Society 
Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna 

The  Royal  Norwegian  University,  Christiana 
Societie  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Lausanne 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S. 
The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachussets,  U.S. 


THIS  Society  shall  be  denominated  "  The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society;"  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  brarjches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Museum  and  Library. 

II.  — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life  ;  a  President ;  Vice-Presidents ;  General 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries ;  and  a  Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting  ;  with  a  Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

III.  —  Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV.  — There  shall  also  be  a  General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V.  — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a  requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks'  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI.  — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business;  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII.  — The  Chairman,  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a  Member. 
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VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings.  The  proporty  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  the  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a  Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  on  admission  to  the 
Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  as  an  Annual  Subscription,  which  shall 
become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in 
advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  any  office  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same ;  such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  he  shall  keep  a  book  of  receipts  and  payments  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ;  the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a  General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a  month's  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
author's  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee),  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII.  — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
Books  or  Specimens  for  a  specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  County 
of  Somerset. 


April,  1877. 


It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library 
be  sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


1877. 
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Woodley,  W.  A.  Taunton 

Wotton,  E.  „ 

475  Yatman,  Rev.  J.  A.  Winscombe,  Weston-super-Mare 


Members  are  requested  to  inform  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  above  list  ;  they  are  also  requested  to  authorise  their 
Bankers  to  pay  their  subscriptions  annually  to  Stuckey's  Banking  Company, 
Taunton  ;  or  to  either  of  their  branches  ;  or  their  respective  London  Agents, 
on  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


Donations  to  March,  1876. 


£  *  d 

Abraham,  H.,  Taunton       ...  110 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Bart,,  Killerton  10   0  0 

Adair,  Rev.  H.J. ,  Bradford  ...  110 

Adair,  Mrs.,  Heatherton      ...  10  0 

Do.     (2nd.  Donation)  ..  5    0  0 

Adair,  Miss        „             ...  10  0 

Adair,  Col.  A.  W.,  Windsor...  2    0  0 

Adams,  W.,  Taunton          ...  10  6 

Adlam,  Mrs.,  Chew  Magna  ...  3    3  0 

Adlam,  fm,        „           ...  5 

Alford,  H.,  Taunton           ...  2 
Alford,  John,  „ 

Allen,  Co..  Lyngford          ...  1 

Alleyne,  E.  H.,  Bishops  Hull  2 

Altham,  Major,  Timbercombe  2 

Atton,  R.  J.,  Taunton         ...  2 

Badcock,  H.,  Taunton         ...  20 

Badcock  Daniel,  Washford  ...  5 

Badcock,  H.  J.,  Taunton     ...  5 

Bagehot,  E.,  Langporfc        ...  5 

Bagehot,  Walter,  Langport  ...  10 

Bailey,  Robt.,  Taunton        ...  1 

Baker,  Jno.,  llminster         ...  1 

Baker,  C.  G.,  Seaton           ...  1 

Bale,  J.  H.,  Taunton           ...  1 

Banfield,  H.,  Sydenham       ...  1 

Barclay,  A.  C,  M.P.,  London  25 

Barnicott  and  Sod,  Taunton  5 

Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L„  Melksham  5 

Barrett,  W.,  North  Curry    ...  20 

Barrett,  Jonathan,  Taunton  ...  2 

Batten,  John,  Yeovil           ...  20 
Bath  and  Wells,  Right  Hon. 

the  Bishop  of,  Wells        ...  5    5  0 

Beadon,  Edwards,  Taunton  ...  20    0  0 

Beadon,  R.  J.,  Hatch          ...  110 

Bisset,  M.  F.,  Bagborough    ...  10  10  0 

Blake,  Wm,  South  Petherton  20    0  0 

Blake  and  Hatcher,  Taunton  5    5  0 

Blizard,  J.                   „     ...  10  6 

Blon.field,  Rev.  L.,  Bath      ...  2    0  0 

Blommart,  J.,  Willett  ...  5  0  0 
Boucher,  Benjamin,  Wiveliscombe  1 


Bouverie,  P.  P.,  Brymore 
Bownes,  Rev.  J.,  Creech  St. 

Michael 
Bragg,  W.,  Taunton 
Braikenridge,  W.  J.,  Clevedon 
Bremridge,  R. 

Biidport,  Viscount,  Cricket 
Lodge 


20 


10 


£ 

Broadmead,  Jas.,  Langport  ...  5 

Brown,  J.  C.,  Taunton         ...  2 

Brown,  Rev.  F..  Beckenham  ...  1 
Brown,  T.  A.,  Blagdon 

Buckland,  J.,  Taunton         ...  1 

Bullock,  Geo.,  East  Coker    ...  20 

Bullock,  G.  T,  Shaftesbury  5 

Burman,  T.,  Taunton          ...  2 

Burridge  Wm.,  Bradford    ...  1 

Burridge,  C.  B.,  Taunton     ...  1 

Burtt,  G.  R.,  llminster        ...  5 


10   0  0 


Chorley,  W.  H.,  Taunton  ... 
Clarges,  Lady,  Trull 
Clark,  G.  T.,  Dowlais 

Do.    (2nd.  Donation)  ... 
Clarke,  T.  E.,  Long  Run 

Do.     (2nd  donation)  ... 
Clarke,  C.  A.,  Taunton 
Clutterbuck,  Rev,  H.3  Buckland 
Dinham 

Clutterbuck,  Mrs.  Peter,  Clifton 
Colfox,  Thomas,  Bridport 
Collard,  C.  L.,  Wiveliscombe 
Collier,  E.,  Taunton 
Collier,  H. 
Colthurst,  Small  and  Co.,  Taunton  5 
Compositors  Somerset  County 
Gazette  Office  ...  .„ 
Cooper  Lady,  Leversdown   ...  2 
Cornish,  G.  B.,  M.D.,  Taunton  1 
Court  and  Sons,  „     ...  1 

Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant,  Hendon  ...  10 
Crease,  H.,  Taunton  ...  1 

Cridland,  J.,     „  ...  2 

Crosse  Rev.  J.  D.  O.,  Pawlett  1 
Culverwell,  J.,  Taunton      ...  1 


0  0 


Cadbury,  Jas.,  London        ...  2 
Canning,  G.  T,  Chard         ...  110 
Capel,  A.,  Chipstaple  ..       2    2  0 

Carey,  Sir  P.  Stafford,  Guernsey  110 
Carlingford,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 

Chewton  Mendip  ...     20    0  0 

Carnarvon,  Dowager  Countess, 
Pixton  ...  ...  10 

Do.     (2nd.  Donation)   ..  10 
Do.     (3rd.  Donation)  ..  25 
Chapman,  W.  and  A.,  Taunton  3 
Chapman,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Wotton 
Courtney         ...  ...  2 

Chisholm-Batten,  E.,  Thorn  Falcon  5 

5 
3 
10 


10  0 
10  0 


0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  0 


10  6 
2  0 
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Daniel,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Stoekland 
Davey,  Mrs.  J.,  jun.,  Taunton 
Davis,  Maurice,  Langporl  ... 
Denham,  Geo.,  Taunton 
Devonshire,  His    Grace  the 

Duke  of 
Dickinson,  F.  H.,  'vingweston 
Digby,  G.  D.  W.,  Sherborne  Castle 
Dobree,  Saml.,  Wellington  ... 
Douch,  E.,  Taunton 
Douglas,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Percy, 

Bart.,  Henlade 
Doveton,  Capt.,  Taunton 
Down,  Arthur  R.,  ,, 
Drayton  and  Tyte  „ 
Duckworth,  Wm.,  Orchardleigh 
Duder  J.,  Taunton 

Easton,  Richard,  Taunton  ... 
Easton,  Wm.  „ 
Eden,  0.,  Kingston 
Edgell,  Vice- Admiral  H.,  C.B., 

Chichester 
Egremont,  Countess  of,  Orchard 

Wyndhara 
Elliot,  W.  F,  Taunton 
Elton,  Sir  A.  H.  Bart.,  Clevedon  10 
Elworliiy,  S.,  Taunton 
England,  R.,  „ 
Esdaile,  Chas. 
Evans,  Misses.  Taunton 
Evered,  A.  G.,  Enmore 

Falkner,  Fredk.,  Bath 
Fearncombe,  T.,  Taunton 
Field,  W.  C. 
Field,  F.  E., 
Fisher  and  Sons  ., 
Fiske,  T. 

Filzgerald,  Hev.  W.  G.,  BridgwaU 
Fletcher,  S.,  Tauntou 
Foster,  J. 

Fox,  Sylvanus,  Wellington  ... 
Fox,  Chas.  H. 
Fox,  J.  H. 

Fox,  C.H.,m,d.,  Brislington  ... 
Fox,  C,  Taunton 
Fox,  G.  S.,  Wellington 
Fox-Strangways,   Hon.  Mrs. 

Monty's  Court 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  d.c.l.,  Wells 
French,  H.,  Taunton 

Gapper,  Miss,  „ 
Gibson,  J.  „ 
Gibbs,  Antony,  Nailsea 
Giles,  Capt.,  Wells 
Goodland  and  Sons,  C,  Taunton 
Goodland,  Mrs.  Wm.  „ 
Goodman,  Albert  „ 
Goodman,  E.,  Taunton  „ 
Gover,  H.,  ll.d.,  Courtlands 
Griffiths,  Miss,  Taunton 
Green,  Robt. 
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£   s  d 

Greenslade,  W.,  Taunton     ...  10  0 

Grote,  Arthur,  London  110 
Grosvenor,  Rev.  F.,  Dunkerton     2    2  0 


Haddon,  C,  Taunton 
Halliday,  J.,  Chapel  Cleeve 
Hambly,  C.  J.,  Taunton 
Hamilton,  J.,  Broomfield 
Hammett,  A.a  Taunton 
Hammet,  John  „ 
Hancock,  Jno.  D.,  Halse 
Handcock,  —  Taunton 
Handford,  H., 

Hardstaff,  Mrs.,  Hatch  Court  3 
Hare  and  Son,  Taunton  ...  2 
Hare,  C. 

Harris,  Charles,  Ilchester  ...  2 
Harris,  T.,  Taunton  ...  1 

Harris,  R.        „  ...  l 

Harrison,  Rev.  O.  S.,  Thorn  Falcon  2 
Harrison,  Rev.  C.  R.,  North  Curry  1 


0  0 

1  0 
10  6 

3  0 

2  0 
10  6 

0  0 


Hellard,  W.  B.,  Taunton     ...  2 

Hellard,  R.            „          ...  1 

Helyar,  W.  H.,  Coker  Court  20    0  0 

Helyar,  F.,  Combe  Florey  5    0  0 

Helyar,  Mrs.,  Poundisford  ...  2    2  0 

Do.    (2nd.  Donation)  ...  2    0  0 

Henley,  H.  C,  Leigh  House  5    0  0 

Herniman,  R.,  Taunton       ...  2    2  0 

Hervey,  Rev.  S.  H.  A.,  Bridgwater    10  0 

Heudebourck,  —  Taunton  ...  10  6 

Hewlett,  J.,  Taunton         ...  110 

High  Sheriff  of  Somerset,  1875  50    0  0 

Hill,  Rev.  R.,  Timsbury      ...  2    2  0 

Hippisley,  E.,  Wells            ...  110 

Hitchcock,  S.  W.,  Taunton  ...  5    5  0 

Hoare,  Chas.,  London         ...  2    0  0 

Hockin,  W.,  Taunton         ...  110 
Hood,  Sir  A-  A.,  Bart.,  St. 

Audries          ...             ...  40    0  0 

Hood,  Col.  the  Hon.  A.  W.  A. 

N.,  m.p.,  Cricket  Lodge    ...  5    0  0 

Hodges,  Miss  Caroline,  Taunton  2    2  0 
Hodson,  Rev.   G.  F.,  North 

Petherton       ...             ...  110 

Hooper,  J.  J.,  Yeovil          ...  5   5  0 

Horner,  Rev.  J.  S.H. (late),  Mells  20    0  0 

Hoskins,  Thos.,  Haselbury  ...  10    0  0 

Hoskins,  "W.H.,  1  linton  St.George  5    0  0 

Howard,  E.  T.,  Taunton  10  6 

Hughes,  W.  O  H.,  College  School  I    1  0 

Hugo,  Rev.  Thomas,  London  21    0  0 

Hull,  J.,  Taunton              ...  10  6 

Hulme,  Henry,  Blagdon      ...  2    2  0 

Hunt,  Rev.  W.,  Congresbury  2    0  0 

Hunt,  Rev.  W.,  Weston-s-Mare  2    0  0 

Hussey,  Lieut.-Col.,  Exmouth  5    0  0 

Hutchings,  H.,  London       ...  10    0  0 

Isaacs,  Geo.,  Milverton        ...  110 

Jacobs,  M  ,  Taunton           ...  5 

James,  Sir  Henry,  m.p.,  London  25 

Jcboult,  E.,  Taunton          ...  2 


5  0 
0  0 
2  0 
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0  0 

2    2  0 

5    0  0 

2    0  0 


0  0 


0  0 

0  0 
10  6 

1  0 
3  0 

0  0 


Joliffe,  the  Hon.  Hedworth 

Hylton,  Charlton 
Jones,  Miss,  Taunton 

Kelly,  W.  M.,  m.d.,  Taunton 
Kemtnis,  Mrs.,  Croydon 
King,  R.  K.  Meade,  Watford 
King,  W.  Meade,  Taunton  ... 
Kinglake,  A.  W.,  London  ... 
Kinglake,  J.H.,m.d.  „ 
Kinglake,  Rev.  F.  C,  Monkton 
Kingsbury,  Jno.,  Taunton  ... 
Knyfton,  T.  T.,  Uphill 
Lake,  F.,  Taunton 
Lance,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Buckland  St. 
Mary 

Lance,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Thurlbeer 
Lang,  Mrs.,  Taunton 
Lang,  Robt.,  Henbury 
Langdon,  J.  C,  Parrock's  Lodge 
Langton,  Lady  Anna  Gore, 
Hatch  Park     ..  ..100 

Langton,  W.  H.  P.  Gore,  m.p., 
Hatch  Park  ...  ...  50 

Larkin,  James,  Taunton      ...  1 
Lawrence  &  Thompson,  Taunton  2 
Lean,  G.  S.,  Bath  ...  5 

Leigh,  Henry,  London        ...  3 
Lethbridge,  A.  G.,  Eastbrook 
Lewis,  Alfred,  Taunton 
Liddon,  Edw.,  m.d.  „ 
Liddon,  Henry  „ 
Liddon,  Wm.  „ 
Long,  William,  Wrington  ... 
Lovell,  Edwin,  Dinder 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  m.p. 

London 
Luttrell,  G.  F.,  Dunster  Castle 
Macey,  C,  Taunton  ...       10  0 

Mackay,  Geo.,  m.d.,  Wellington  110 
Macleay,  J.  R.,  Tetton        ...       5    0  0 
Malet  Arthur,  Pyrland       ...       5    0  0 
Malet,  O.  W.,  Haygrass       ...       5    0  0 
Manley,  H.  F.,  Bishops  Hull        2    0  0 
Mapleton,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Badgworth  110 
Marriott-Dodington,T.,Dulverton  1  13  0 
Martin,  T.  J.,  Taunton       ...  110 
May,  F.  „  ...     10    0  o 

Maynard,  A.  and  W.,  Taunton      5    0  0 
Meade,  Rev.  R.  J  ,  Castle  Cary     5    0  0 
Medlycott,  Sir  VV.  C,  Bart.,  Mil- 
borne  Port      ...  ...     10   0  0 

Meyler,  T.,  Taunton  ...     10  10  0 

Midelton,  W.,    „  ...  1 

Miles,  Sir  W.,  Bart.,  Leigh  Court  20 
Mellor,  Lady       ..  ..  2 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Canon,  Taunton  2 
Mitchell,  G.  W.  „  2    2  0 

Moor,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Bath  ...  110 
Morgan,  P.  H.,  Taunton    ...  10  6 

Moss,  Rev.  J.  J.,  East  Lydford  10  0  0 
Moysey,  H.  G.,  Bathealton  ...      6   0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10  0 
5  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 
0  0 


1  0 
0  0 

2  0 
0  0 


£    #  d 

Naish,  W.  B.,  Ston  Easton  ...  10  0 
Napier, The  Hon.  Major,  Ruishton  1  0  0 
Newall,  J.,  Taunion  ...  10  6 

Newntiam,  Capt.,  Blagdon  Court      10  0 

Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  ...  110 
Newton,  F.  W.,  Barton  Grange  5  5  0 
Nichols,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Bridgwater  110 
Norris,  Hugh,  South  Petherton  110 

Do.  (2nd.  Donation)  ...  110 
Norman,  J.  F.,  Staph-grove  2    2  0 

Norman,  W.,  Taunion        ...  110 

Ommanney,  Rev.  G.  D.  W.,  Bris' 
lington  ...  ...       10  0 

Oram,  G.,  Taunton  ...  110 

Paget,  R.  H.,  m.p.,  Cranmore 
Hall 

Paine,  James,  Springfield 
Palmer,  Robert,  Taunion 
Palmer,  R.  W.,  Ilminster 
Parsons,  Robert,  Taunton  ... 
Parsons,  E.  „ 
Patton,  Capt.  T.,  E.N.,  Bishops 
Hull 

Paul,  W.  B„  Langport 
Peuohey,  B.  A.,  Taunton 
Pearse,  F.  A.,  m.d.,  Wellington 
Pearse,  Rev.  B.  K. 
Pemberton,  Rev.  C.  L.,  Curry 

Mallet 
Penny,  Thomas,  Taunton 
Pinney,  Col.,  Somerton 
Plowman,  T.,  North  Curry  ... 
Pollard,  G.,  Taunton 
Pooley,  Chas.  Westoo-s-Mare 
Poole,  Wm.,  Taunton 
Popham,  T.  Leyborne,  Bristol 
Portman,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscounl 

Bryanstone 
Portman,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  B., 

Durweston 
Portman,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Staple  Fitz- 

paine 
Potter,  —  Taunton 
Poynter,  R.  H.,  Taunton 
Prankerd,  John,  Langport  ... 
Prankerd,  P.  D ,  Bristol 
Pridham,  John,  Taunton 
Prince,  H.  „ 
Pring,  J.  H.,  m.d.  „ 
Prior,  R.  C.  A.,  m.d.,  Halse.. 
Pyne,  Rev.  W.,  Charlton 

Do.    (2nd.  Donation)  ... 

Quantock,  Mrs.,  Taunton 
Quekett,  E.,  Langport 

Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W.,  Yorkshire 
Rawlinson,  W.  G.,  London  ... 
Rawlinson,  W.,  Taunton 
Rayer,  W.  C,  Holcombe  Court 
Redforn.  Rev.  W.  T-  Taunton 
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20 


Redman,  Sidney  „ 
Reed,  Rev.  W. 
Reed,  W. 

Keeves,  A.  „ 
Reynolds,  Vincent  J.,  Taunton 
Robberds   Mrs.  (nee  Blake) 

Cheltenham 
Robertson,  H.,  Over  Stowoy  ... 
Rossiter,  E.,  Taunton 
Rowcliff'e,  Chas.  Edward,  Sto- 

gumber 
Ruel,  Major  Herbert 
Rutter,  Jno.,  Ilminster 
Sanford,  W.  A.,  Nynehead  Court  40 
Saunders,  J.  B.,  Taunton 
Saunders  and  Son,  „ 
Scarlett,  J. 

Scartb,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Wrington 
Scott,  Rev.  J.  P  ,  Staplegrove 
Sealy,  W.  R.,  Bridgwater 
Sears,  R.  H.,  Taunton 
Seller,  Rev.  H.  C,  Trull 
Sercombe,  G.,  Taunton 
Seymour,  H.  D.,  Knoyle 
Shepherd,  J.  W.,  Ilminster  ... 
Shepherd,  G.,  Taunton 
Shire,  Mrs.  „ 
Short,  J. 
Sibly,  T., 

Simmons,  Mrs.,  Taunton 
Skrine,  H.  D.,  Warleigh 
Slade,  Sir  Alfred,  Bart.,  London 
Slade,  VVyndham,  Monty's  Court  5 
Slater,  Rev.  W.  P.,  Taunton 
Sloper,  E.  „ 
Smith,  Lady,  Somerton 
Smith,  Cecil,  Bishops  Lydeard 
Smith,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Taunton  ... 
Smith,  D.  „ 
Smith,  J.  „ 
Smyth,  Sir  J.  H.  Greville,  Bart., 

Ashton  Court 
Sparks,  Wm.,  Crewkerne 
Speke,  Wm.  Jordans 
Spiller,  J.,  Taunton 
Spry,  R.  W.,  Taunton 
Spurway,  J.  P.,  Spring  Grove 
Stanley,  E.  J.,  Quantock  Lodge  25 
Stanton,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Tockenham 
Steevens,  John,  Taunton 
Steevens,  George  „ 
Stephens,  Mrs.,  Haines  Hill 
Stephenson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Lymp- 

sham 

Stuckey's  Banking  Co.. 
Surtees,  W.  E.,  Tainfield  ... 
Symes,  Rev.  Prebendary,  Yatton  10 
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Taunton,  Jno.,  Taunton 
Taylor,  P. 

Taylor,  Thos.  „ 
Tazewell,  W.  „ 
Thomas,  C.  J.,  Bristol 

Tinley,  G.  A.,  Bishops  Lydeard  2 

Tootell,  H.,  College  School  ...  1 

Trenchard,  H.  C,  Taunton  ...  2 
Trevelyan,  Sir  W.  C.  Bart., 

Wallington,  Northumberland  25 

Trevelyan,  Miss,  Nettlecombe  5 
Trevelyan,  Sir  C.  E.,  Bart.,  London  5 

Trevelyan,  Arthur,  Tyneholm  2 

Trevilian,  E.  C,  Curry  Rivell  5 

Trotman  W.,  Taunton        ...  1 
Trump,  J.  H.  Van,  Taunton 
Tuckwell,  Rev.  W.,  College  School  1 

Turner,  C.  J.,  Staplegrove  ...  5 
Turner,  J.  A.,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  2 

Tyack,  S.  C,  Taunton         ...  5 

Tylor,  E.  B.,  f.e.s.,  Wellington  10 

Tynte,  Col.,  Cefn  Mably      ..  5 

TJpham,  Wm.,  Taunton  2 

Vaughan-Lee,  Major  V.  H.,  m.p.  30 

Walker,  Alex.,  Taunton  ...  1 
Walters,  G.,  Frome  ...  2 

Walters,  Rev.  W.W.,  Bishops  Hull  1 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Ruishton  2 
Warre,  Mrs.  Prank,  Taunton 
Warre,  H.,  Bindon 
Warre,  Mrs.  H.,  Bindon 
Warren,  J.  P.  H.,  Langport  ... 
Welman,  C.  N.,  Norton  Manor 
Welsh,  W.  I.,  Wells 
West  of  England  and  South 

Wales  District  Bank 
Westlake,  W.  H.,  Taunton  ... 
White,  P.,  Wellington 
Wickham,  Rev.  H.  D,,  Horsington  1  0 
Williams,  Rev.W.  P.,  Bishops  Hull  1  1 
Winter,  J.  A.,  Taunton       ...     10  0 
Winterbotham,  W.  L.,  m.b., 

Bridgwater 
Winwood,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Bath 
Withington,  W.,  Taunton  ... 
Withycombe  J.  „ 
Wood,  Alex.,  London 
Wood,  J.,  Taunton 
Woodforde,  F.  H.,  m.d.,  Amberd 
Woodhouse,  Rev.  E.,  Taunton 
Woodley,  W.  A.  „  ... 

Woodman,  R.,  „  ... 

Wotton,  E.,  Taunton 
Wyatt,  G.  P.  „  ... 

Yatman,  Rev.  J.  A.  Winscombe   5   0  0 
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Smaller  contributions  amounting  to  about  £1  10s.  Od. 
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Taunton  Castle  Purchase  Fund. 


Amount  of  Debt  remaining  March,  1876,  inclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  purchase,  £1,200. 


Contributions  received  since  that  date,  £363  16s.  lOd. 


Badcock,  H.,  Taunton 
Badcock,  H.  J.,  „ 
Barnicott  and  Son,  Taunton ... 
Bourdillon,  E.D.,  Poundisford 
Easton,  Richard,  Taunton  ... 
Fox,  Chas.  H.,  Wellington  ... 
Long,  Wm.,  Wrington 
May,  F.,  Taunton 
Newton,  F.  W.,  Barton  Grange 
Sloper,  E.,  Taunton 
Stanton,  Rev.  J.  J„  Tockenham 
Ward,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Ruishton 
Warren,  J.  F.  H.,  Langport... 
Bisset,  M.  F.,  Bagborough  ... 
Norris,  Hugh,  South  Petherton 
Palairet,  Rev.  R.}  Morton  St. 
Philip 

Ommanney,  Rev.  G.  D,  W., 

Draycot... 
Marshall,  W.  G.,  Taunton  ... 
Walker,  Alex.  „ 
Thomas,  C.  J.,  Bristol 
Portman,  Rev.  F.  B.3  Staple 

Fitzpaine 
Cox,  E.  W.}  London 
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Taplin,  T.  K.,  Milverton 
Meyler,  T.,  Taunton 
Chisholm-Batten,  E.,  Thorn 
Falcon 

Mr.  Surtees  on  behalf  of  the 
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Memorial  Fund  " 
Butt,  Capt.,  Street  ... 
Prior,  R.  C.  A.,  M.D.,  Halse 
Stanley,  E.  J.,  Quantock  Lodge 
Mainwaring,  R.  R.,  Somerton 
Proceeds  of  Fancy  Ball  held  at 

Taunton  Dec.  19th,  1876  ... 
Batten,  H.  B.,  Yeovil  (further 

proceeds  from  his  stall  at  the 

Bazaar)  ... 
Sanford,  W.    A.,  Nynehead 

Court,  annually  ... 
Langton,  J.  C. 
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preface. 


These  Indexes  appear  to  have  been  made  towards  the  end 
of  the  XVII.  century.  The  Index  to  the  original  copy  of 
Chyle's  History  of  Wells,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  written  about  1 680,  is  in  the  same  handwriting,  which 
first  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Chapter  at  July  2,  1679.  This 
handwriting  continues  to  April  8th,  1692,  and  does  not  occur 
again  in  the  same  book  after  August  4.  1692  ;  the  book  ends 
at  March  22,  1704.  The  handwriting  is  that  of  Richard 
Healy,  LL.D.,  who  was  the  Dean's  Steward,  and  who  died  in 
1713* 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Chapter  Registers,  to 
which  these  Indexes  belong,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First 
Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  pages  93  and  94  : — 

"  The  Liber  Ruber,  or  Red  Book. — This  is,  in  part,  the 
oldest  book  probably  among  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Records. 
It  is  a  small  parchment  and  paper  folio,  and  receives  its  name 
from  the  reddened  parchment  with  which  the  ancient  boards  in 
which  it  is  bound  are  covered.  It  begins  with  77  leaves  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  latter  part.   From  an  Index  inserted  before 

*  The  authority  for  this  is  Mr.  Serel.  An  inspection  of  the  Records 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  handwriting  must  be  that  of  one  of 
three  or  four  men  who  were  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  about  that  time.  Mr.  Serel  has  repeatedly  seen  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Healy  as  witness  to  Acts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  this  hand- 
writing. There  is  no  one  more  competent  than  Mr.  Serel  to  give  an 
opinion  on  these  matters  of  Chapter  Antiquarianism. 
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them,  in  a  hand  of  the  XVII.  Century,  they  seem  to  relate 
exclusively  to  the  Cathedral  regulations  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  matters  relative  to  jurisdiction,  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  officials,  and  the  early  Grants  and  Charters.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  component  parts  of  this  section  of  the  volume 
were  originally  separate  little  parchment  pamphlets  so  to 
speak,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Edward  III.,  which  were 
afterwards  tacked  together. 

"In  folio  07b  (A.D.,  1338)  there  are  two  instances 
named,  of  women  confessing  the  sin  of  fornication,  before  the 
Bishop's  Commissary,  for  which  they  are  condemned,  each  to 
walk  barefooted  twice  round  her  respective  Parish  C  hurch.  In 
these  earlier  folios  there  is  evidently  much  curious  and  in- 
teresting matter.  In  folio  25a  there  is  a  rule  entered  among  the 
"  Statutes  of  Sir  John  de  Godelee,"  Dean,  that  every  new 
Canon  shall,  about  the  time  of  beginning  his  residence,  or 
within  a  year  after,  "  honourably  cause  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
according  to  his  means,  to  be  entertained  with  meat  and  drink." 
From  a  marginal  note  in  the  same  page,  in  a  hand  of  the  1 7th 
Century,  this  seems  to  have  been  then  commuted  to  an  "  Oyster 
Feast,"  and  this  again  is  now  represented,  probably,  by  a 
payment  made  to  the  Common  Fund  by  every  new  Canon  at 
the  beginning  of  his  residence. 

"  From  folio  71b  we  learn  that  on  the  5th  of  March,  1339, 
about  the  hour  of  Vespers,  two  Vicars  of  the  Church  of  Wells 
appeared  before  Bishop  Balph  (de  Shrewsbury)  in  his  hall  at 
Wokey,  and  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  with  a  loaf,  a  pig,  and  a  bottle  of  mead,  in  part,  as 
they  asserted,  of  two  loaves,  two  pigs,  and  two  bottles  of  mead, 
which  was  probably  due  each  year  to  the  Church  of  Wells  from 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Glastonbury.  The  Bishop  received 
the  offering  "  as  due  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  Church,"  and 
then  ordered  the  various  items  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor.  In  folio  69b  there  is  an  ordinance  for  the  ringing  of  the 
"  Ave  Mary  Bell,"  which  was  done  by  striking  three  blows  on 
the  great  Cathedral  bell,  shortly  before  Curfew. 
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"  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Liber  Ruber  is  written  on 
paper  (a  little  mutilated),  the  entries  ranging  from  1487  to  1664; 
the  folios  being  about  200  in  number.  In  this  part  also,  there 
are  many  entries  of  great  interest.  There  is  a  volume  in  the 
same  collection,  forming  a  Calendar  to  every  page  of  the  Liber 
Ruber,  in  a  beautiful  hand  of  17th  Century. 

"  The  First  Liber  Albus. — This  was  the  original  "  Liber 
Albus,"  no  doubt,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Records,  though 
that  name  is  now  given  to  the  volume  next  described.  This  is 
a  smaller  folio,  in  wooden  boards,  still  covered  with  old  white 
vellum.  It  contains  299  parchment  leaves,  and  is  somewhat 
mutilated  at  the  beginning.  The  early  part  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  possibly  Edward  II.,  and  the  last  entry 
belongs  to  the  year,  1393.  It  is  a  Register,  with  entries  of 
various  descriptions,  and  in  character  its  contents  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  first  77  folios  of  the  Liber  Ruber.  The 
earliest  entries  consisting  of  grants  of  liberties  and  privileges  to 
various  Churches  by  the  Pope,  are  almost  obliterated,  but  the 
matter  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Folios  6  and  7  contain  a  Calendar  of  the  Charters  entered  in 
the  following  leaves,  down  to  folio  61  inclusive;  the  Calendar 
and  the  Charters  being,  in  general,  written  in  the  same  hand, 
though  here  and  there,  on  unfinished  pages,  there  are  entries  in 
later  hands.  In  folios  17  and  18  there  are  several  deeds  entered 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  Saxon  language, 
but  not  in  Saxon  Characters.  After  folio  61  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  entries,  in  various  hands.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
few  leaves  may  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  I.  On  this  particular 
point,  however,  I  am  speaking  from  memory  only.  Beyond  the 
ancient  Calendar  to  the  Charters  above  mentioned,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  Calendar  or  Index  to  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  valuable  volume. 

"  The  present  Liber  Albus — This  is  a  fine,  large,  folio 
volume,  of  456  leaves  of  parchment.  It  is  imperfect  at  the 
end  ;  though,  judging  from  the  Index,  it  must  have  had  leaves 
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added  after  folio  449,  at  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
volume,  which  was  written,  probably,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard 
II.,  Henry  "VI.,  and  Edward  IV.  Its  character  is  that  of  a 
register,  containing  a  series  of  deeds  and  documents  of  every 
description,  relating  to  the  Church  of  Wells.  It  begins  with 
the  Charter  of  the  15th  of  Henry  III.,  which  is  followed  by  an 
earlier  Charter  of  Confirmation  of  the  8th  of  John  :  after 
which  there  are  some  Charters  going  back  to  Saxon  times.  In 
folios  164-5,  reference  is  again  made  to  a  subject  already  alluded 
to.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (A.D.,  1400)  orders  that  the  large 
sums  expended  by  the  incoming  Canons,  for  feasting  the  Bishop; 
the  Dean,  the  Canons,  and  the  Vicars,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  the  church,  shall  for  the  future  be  discontinued,  and  that  in 
lieu  thereof  no  more  than  150  marks  shall  be  paid.  The 
contents  of  this  valuable  volume  seem  to  be  limited  to  formal 
documents  and  deeds,  with  no  additional  memoranda." 

These  Indexes  then,  are  the  account  of  the  Chapter  trans- 
actions ;  by  means  of  them  Professor  Willis  gathered  the 
materials  of  his  account  of  the  Fabric,  which,  as  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  was  never  published  by  him.  Through  them  we  also 
may  learn  very  much  about  the  rights  and  duties,  and  the 
common  property  of  the  Chapter,  of  the  property  of  the  Dean 
Dignitaries  and  Canons,  that  is  to  say  of  the  prebends  and 
residence  houses  assigned  to  them.  Of  the  elections  of  the 
Bishops  and  Deans  ;  disputes  between  them ;  B-itual  matters  ; 
Chapels  and  Altars  in  the  Cathedral,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
See  and  the  Cathedral  as  distinguished  from  the  Diocese.  We 
shall  hardly  see  the  importance  of  these  books  unless  we  look 
carefully  at  this  distinction  between  the  See  and  the  Diocese. 
The  parochial  system  is  now  so  important,  and  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Church,  that  we  forget  the  time  when  it  did  not 
exist.  The  word  Pagan  is  a  well-known  witness  to  the  time 
when  Christianity  had  hardly  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
City,  the  distinction  between  the  Deanery  of  Christianity  as 
at  Exeter  and  the  Bural  Deaneries,  seems  to  bear  witness  to 
this  fact  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  the 
faith  did  not  prevail  early  in  the  villages.    The  Chapter  is  the 
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successor  of  the  City  Clergy,  who  were  once  the  whole  Clergy, 
the  Bishop's  Clerks  who  performed  Divine  Service  with  him, 
who  were  his  advisers  in  all  business,  who  elected  him,  and, 
themselves  as  the  Presbytery,  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church 
during  a  vacancy.  Even  now  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  acts 
in  the  place  of  the  Archbishop,  when  the  See  is  vacant,  in 
Provincial  as  well  as  Diocesan  affairs,  plainly  pointing  to  the 
time  when  the  Chapter  was  the  whole  clergy,  and  the  union 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  was  much  more  complete  than 
it  is  now. 

The  Parochial  system  began  early  in  the  cities,  Mabillon 
in  the  Preface  to  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Museum  Italicum 
traces  it  in  Rome  to  very  early  times,  but  in  the  surrounding 
country  it  seems  to  have  begun  about  the  VII.  or  VIII. 
Century,  and  to  have  been  perfected  here  in  the  X.  or 
XI.  It  must  have  first  begun  in  the  clergy  sent  out  by  the 
Bishops  to  preach  around  the  City  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
at  the  martyrs'  graves.  Hence  began  by  degrees  oratories 
churches  and  congregations,  and  at  last  stated  districts  attached 
to  each. 

The  property  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  alms  of  the 
faithful,  seem  to  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  for 
division  between  the  poor  his  clerks  and  himself.  Who  in 
distributing  them  could  not  in  general  neglect  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  his  clergy. 

Individually  the  clerks  seem  to  have  had  but  little  indepen- 
dence, though  they  had  collectively  much,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  independence  of  our  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation, 
which  is  shewn  by  these  books  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind 
and  extent  as  at  present,  goes  back  to  the  early  times  when  the 
Bishops  did  nothing  without  the  advice  of  their  clergy  and 
people,  and  the  clergy  as  a  body  had  great  importance  and  inde- 
pendence. One  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the  Church 
was  the  Deacon,  who  attended  specially  on  the  Bishop,  and 
administered  the  Cup  at  Communion,  who  was  frequently  the 
chief  of  seven  like  St.  Stephen,  and  grew  by  degrees  into 
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the  Archdeacon,  and  who  often  even  in  later  times  was 
not  a  Priest.  The  Cathedral  clergy  had  the  care  of  Divine 
service,  and  of  clerical  education  so  far  as  it  could  be  conducted 
in  common,  the  more  ordinary  case  being,  it  is  conceived, 
that  the  clerk  who  attended  on  the  priest — the  original  of 
our  Parish  Clerk,  now  nearly  extinct — was  himself  ordained 
Priest  when  found  fit. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  VIII.  Century  attempts  were  made 
to  give  a  monastic  character  to  the  Cathedrals.  Possibly  to 
restrain  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  compel  them  to  live 
together  in  one  house  with  a  common  life  as  monks.  Perhaps 
also  to  assist  discipline,  which  in  rough  times  of  barbarian 
ignorance  must  have  been  difficult.  Each  Cathedral  has  its 
cloister  like  a  Monastery.  The  Cathedral  customs  provided  for 
the  daily  holding  of  a  Chapter  after  Prime,  at  which  all  the 
Clerks  assembled,  for  devotional  reading  and  public  confession, 
not  unlike  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  a  Wesleyan  Class 
Meeting.  This  again  was  monastic,  and  seems  very  early  to 
have  become  formal.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bishop  had  at 
Wells,  and  in  England  generally,  no  seat  in  Choir,  where  the 
Dean  presided.  The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be  as  follows. 
The  part  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Service  was  performed 
was  divided  into  Presbytery  and  Choir.  The  first  representing 
the  Apse  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  where  the  Bishop  and  his 
Presbyters  sat ;  the  second  the  Chorus  Cantorum  in  the  centre 
of  the  Church  in  front  of  the  Altar.  The  Bishop  presided  at 
Mass,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Presbytery,  and  at  other 
ceremonies,  and  when  he  did  not  the  Priest  who  officiated  in 
his  place  was  obviously  his  deputy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Service  in  Choir,  which  corresponds  with  our  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  was  very  long,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the 
night  and  of  the  day,  and  like  a  magnificent  Oratorio,  was  not 
it  seems  intended  for  him  to  take  part  in,  and  accordingly  he 
had  no  seat  in  Choir.  The  position  of  the  Episcopal  throne  in 
our  Cathedrals  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  arrangement  we 
are  treating  of. 
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The  Bishopric  of  Wells  seems  to  have  been  established 
soon  after  900.  For  150  years  nothing  is  said  about  Canons. 
When  Gisa  was  made  bishop,  a  few  years  before  the  Conquest, 
there  were  10  ;  he  increased  the  number,  and  built  cloisters  with 
dormitory  and  refectory,  which  were  thrown  down  by  his  successor 
to  make  room  for  the  Palace.  Here  we  have  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Chrodegangs  rule  and  the  defeat  of  it.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  Gisa  is  said  to  have  appointed  a  Provost.  That 
Rule  makes  the  chief  officer  of  Canons  Provost,  and  it  has 
so  remained  in  Germany,  where  the  Rule  was  first  established. 
Here  a  Dean  was  appointed  afterwards  by  Bishop  Robert,  after 
1135.  It  has  been  assumed  perhaps  hastily  that  the  Provost 
was  here  the  chief  of  the  Canons.  It  seems  to  have  been 
shown  however  that  he  was  merely  the  manager  of  their 
landed  property,  a  steward,  who  in  this  country  was  called 
propositus  several  centuries  later,  or  a  lessee  with  a  beneficial 
interest  to  himself  after  satisfying  the  stated  payments  he  had 
to  make  to  the  Canons.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  the  Provost- 
ship  caused  a  long  series  of  troubles  The  Provost  (propositus 
de  cumba,  not  canonicorum)  existed  until  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  when  the  office  was  abolished,  and  the  estates  given  to  the 
Dean,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  his  own.  Perhaps  the  thing 
that  marks  the  Provost  as  an  inferior  officer  of  the  Chapter, 
rather  than  a  deposed  President,  is  that  the  statutes  do  not 
recognise  him  in  Chapter  at  all,  and  in  Choir  only  in  a  very 
inferior  position.  But  then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  an  official 
with  secular  duties  only  should  have  any  place  at  all  in  Chapter. 

The  Dignitaries  were  established  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Dean,  and  the  statutes  were  probably  given,  though  in  their 
present  form  they  are  later,  and  seem  to  date  from  abont  1200. 
They  had  been  no  doubt  corrected  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
like  those  given  by  St.  Osmond  to  Salisbury  soon  after  the 
Conquest  in  many  remarkable  expressions,  but  differ  in  details. 
They  are  either  copied  with  alterations  from  them,  or  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Reginald,  1174-1191,  obtained  North  Curry  for  the  chapter 
and  founded  prebends. 
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In  1234  Jocelin  of  Wells  brought  the  provostship  estates 
of  Winsham  and  Combe  St.  Nicholas  back  to  the  chapter  and 
in  1239  gave  Winscombe,  and  appropriated  several  Rectories 
to  augment  the  commons  of  the  Canons ;  after  this  the  only- 
benefaction  of  land  seems  to  be  that  William  Button  the  second 
gave  Bicknoller  and  Stogumber  about  1270.  Meanwhile  the  pre- 
bends had  been  created  with  considerable  estates  for  each,  and 
the  Vicars  Choral  are  said  to  have  been  established  between 
1223  and  1242,  though  they  must  have  existed  much  earlier. 
The  Canons  would  naturally  obtain  help  occasionally  for  the 
singing,  and  when  abroad  must  sing  by  deputy,  long  before  their 
doing  the  work  by  deputy  became  crystallized  into  a  system. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  the  ancient  composition  of 
the  chapter  is  to  give  the  statutes  which  governed  their  standing 
in  choir  and  sitting  in  chapter. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  at  the  west,  on  the  right  is 
the  Dean's  stall,  on  the  left  the  Cantors,  at  the  east  end  on  the 
right  is  the  stall  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  opposite  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  next  to  the  Dean  stands  in  choir  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton  if  he  be  a  canon,  then  the  Abbot  of 
Bee,  then  the  Sub-Dean,  next  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  is  the 
Chancellor,  but  in  the  middle  stand  the  Canons  who  are  next 
to  the  dignitaries,  and  the  master  of  the  schools,  then  the 
Vicars  who  are  priests,  and  a  few  Deacons,  who  are  admitted 
into  the  upper  row  for  their  age  and  worth.  Next  to  the 
Cantor  stands  in  choir  the  Abbot  of  Muchelney,  then  the 
Succentor,  then  the  Provost  of  Combe.  Next  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bath  is  the  Treasurer,  then  the  Abbot  of  Athelney, 
then  the  rest  of  the  Canons  and  Clerks  are  arranged  as  before 
stated.  In  the  second  form  first  are  placed  the  younger 
Canons,  then  the  Deacons,  then  the  other  Clerks.  In  the  first 
form  the  Canons  who  are  boys  are  placed  first,  then  the  others. 

In  Chapter  the  Clerks  sit  in  this  order — next  to  the 
Bishop  on  the  right  sits  the  Dean,  then  the  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  then  the  Chancellor,  then  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton 
if  he  be  a  canon,  then  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  then  the  Sub -Dean,. 
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On  the  left  the  Cantor,  then  the  Treasurer,  then  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bath  if  he  be  a  canon,  then  the  Abbot  of  Muchelney,  then 
the  Abbot  of  Athelney,  then  the  Succentor.  Next  to  them  sit 
the  Canons  who  are  Priests,  then  the  Canons  who  are  Deacons, 
then  the  Sub-Deacons,  then  the  Yicars  who  are  priests,  then 
the  rest  of  the  Vicars  of  the  upper  row,  then  the  Canons  of 
the  second  form,  then  the  Deacons,  Sub-Deacons,  and  Clerks  of 
minor  orders  of  the  same  form ;  but  the  boys,  whether  they 
are  Canons  or  not,  stand  before  the  others  in  the  area  in  their 
proper  order  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  Prebendaries  are  mentioned, 
except  the  Abbots  ;  the  prebends  for  Athelney  and  Muchelney 
were  established  about  1200,  and  the  other  prebends  at  different 
times  in  the  XIII.  Century,  which  is  our  guide  to  the  approxi- 
mate date  at  which  the  Statutes  are  supposed  to  have  been  last 
revised  as  stated  in  p.  xi.  That  all  the  Clerks  formed  part 
of  the  chapter,  that  is  to  say  of  the  Chapter  for  disciplinary 
and  devotional  purposes,  the  governing  body  of  the  Church, 
not- the  chapter  which  had  controul  over  the  residue,  the  present 
income  of  the  Chapter,  for  that  was  the  special  property  of  the 
Residentiaries.  That  Priests,  Deacons,  and  Sub-Deacons, 
whether  Canons  or  Yicars,  had  precedence  over  those  in 
minor  orders,  whether  Canons  or  not,  and  that  boys  might 
be  appointed  Canons  to  be  gradually  promoted  to  holy  orders, 
like  the  other  boys  and  clerks.  The  precedence  of  the 
Dignitaries  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  Chapter  and  in  Choir, 
nor  is  either  the  same  as  at  Sarum,  where  they  agree.  Here 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  more  of  the  Archdeacons  than  at 
Sarum,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  carried  further  at 
St.  Paul's,  where  the  Archdeacon  of  London  has  the  second 
place.  Here  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  is  more  important  than 
the  other  Archdeacons,  pointing  perhaps  to  the  time  when  there 
was  but  one 

In  1242  Bishop  Jocelin  required  that  residence,  so  as  to 
qualify  for  a  share  of  the  Residue — what  remained  of  the  means 
of  the  year  after  the  Bishop  Dignitaries  Canons  and  others, 
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had  had  their  commons — should  be  six  months  for  the  Canons, 
and  eight  for  the  Dean  Cantor  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  who 
with  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  were  the  Quinque  Personse,  and 
there  does  not  seem  then  to  have  been  any  process  of  protesting 
foi  residence,  such  as  was  required  in  Dean  Godley's  Statutes  in 
1331,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  above  in  the  account  of  the 
Liber  Ruber,  and  which  grew  into  great  abuses  afterwards,  and 
especially  at  St.  Paul's,  and  led  here  to  the  system  of  filling  up 
vacancies  in  a  gradually  decreasing  body  of  residentiaries  by 
the  residentiaries  themselves. 

Domesday  states  that  the  Canons  of  St.  Andrew  had 
property  at  Wells,  Wanstrow,  and  Litton,  worth  in  all  £20, 
which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  Bishop's  revenues,  but  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  held  under  him  may  have 
been  ecclesiastics,  and  very  probable  that  in  one  way  or  other  lie 
found  sustenance  for  many  clerks,  and  provided  for  them  by 
promotion.  The  origin  of  the  prebends  or  separate  estates  of 
the  canons  requires  to  be  examined.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
stated  to  have  been  endowed  by  the  Bishops,  who  must  have 
undoubtedly  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  them,  even  when 
the  revenues  were  matter  of  private  benefaction,  as  in  the  case 
of  Buckland  which  was  endowed  by  Oliver  de  Dinham  in  the 
later  half  of  the  XIII.  Century.  The  revenues  of  the  prebendal 
estates  varied  much ;  a  list  is  given  in  Dugdale,  vol.  2,  p.  278, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  annuitant  prebends  of  Wedmore 
and  Combe,  the  latter  had  10  marks  each  out  of  the  Provost- 
ship  estates,  and  the  former  an  amount  not  mentioned,  out  of 
the  estates  of  the  Dean.  The  rest,  including  the  Dean's 
prebend,  seem  to  have  been  valued  at  £470  when  this  list  was 
made  in  1293  or  probably  earlier,  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
Statutes  of  Dean  Walter  de  Haselshaw  afterwards  Bishoj). 
The  most  valuable  prebend  was  Huish  and  Brent  £i0  ;  the 
worst  endowed,  Holcombe,  4  marks. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  these  Indexes  will 
promote  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Chapter,  and  the 
printing  of  the  Register  of  Bishop  Drokensford,  (1309-29,)  by 
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the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (of  which  there  is  a  prospect,)  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  great 
dispute  between  him  and  the  chapter  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  capitular  freedom,  is  a  kind  of  turning  point  in  the 
history,  and  the  result  accords  with  the  general  movement  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  independence  of  that  age. 

The  changes  in  progress,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reform- 
ation, show  themselves  in  the  Records  of  the  See  and  Chapter. 
The  earlier  documents  in  these  Registers  relate  much  more  to 
the  Bishop  and  to  his  affairs,  than  would  be  the  case  now,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  deeds,  described 
in  the  appendix  to  the  3rd  Report,  p.  351,  &c,  the  200  docu- 
ments transcribed  on  the  first  50  leaves  of  "  Crown  Grants," 
called  by  Mr.  Riley  the  first  Liber  Albus,  and  the  list  of 
Chapter  Charters  at  the  end  of  Lord  Bath's  Glastonbury 
Register. 

The  Registers  therefore  and  the  Indexes  belonging  to  them 
have  an  importance  far  beyond  the  Chapter,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  step  of  some  importance  is  now  being  made  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  the  county. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Liber  Ruber  are  eight  leaves  of  vellum,  which  belong  to  a 
very  old  service  book  not  a  missal  though  containing  the 
collects  and  other  parts  of  the  communion  service  for  Whit- 
Sunday  and  days  before  or  after,  and  also  of  certain  saints' 
days  and  among  them  S.S.  Wilfrid,  Aidan,  and  Ceolfrid, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  York  use.  The  paper 
part  of  this  book  is  stated  by  Healy  to  contain  the  Chapter's 
Acts  from  1487  to  1513,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  date 
is  the  time  of  the  binding. 

What  Mr.  Riley  calls  the  present  Liber  Albus  is  a  trans- 
cript of  documents  in  one  hand ;  at  fol.  149  is  the  general 
pardon  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dec.  in  the  8th  year  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  gives  a  limit  of  the  date.  It  is  a  very 
well-written  book  on  vellum,  without  illumination  or  ornament. 
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These  Registers  frequently  contain  copies  of  the  same 
documents,  and  there  are  valuable  marginal  notes  by  Dr.  Healy 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Archer,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
from  1712,  and  Residentiary  from  1726,  which  give  the  sub- 
stance of  each  document,  and  references  where  the  same  things 
are  found  in  the  other  books. 

The  copies  of  the  Indexes  were  made  by  Mr.  Serel  and 
Mr.  Fielder,  and  the  corrections  by  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Hunt.  As  the  reader  will  probably  be  aware  this  correction 
in  many  places  could  not  be  done  without  a  reference  to  the 
Registers  themselves.  When  anything  remarkable  was  ob- 
served the  result  has  been  given  in  the  notes,  which  must  not 
be  taken  to  be  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  settlement  of  the 
many  questions  that  arise  upon  these  records. 

In  taking  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Dickinson  feels  bound  to  express  the  obligations  he 
is  under  to  those  who  have  helped  him,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Hunt  as  his  colleague  in  the  undertaking. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  allowing  the  Indexes  to  be  printed,  and  to  the 
Chapter  Clerk,  Mr.  Garrod,  for  the  uniform  courtesy  he  has 
shewn  to  those  who  have  had  to  prepare  these  pages  in  his 
office. 
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Page  35  line  6  for  202  read  201. 

„     35     „    36  for  50.  42.  132b.  read  50.  112.  132b. 
35     ,,42  for  Vicarius  read  Vicaria. 

,,  36  ,,  11  after  281  read  The  Grant  of  North  Curry  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Chapter  of  Winchester  because  some 
of  the  liberties  and  rights  granted  could  not  take 
effect  without  interfering  with  the  great  Lordship  of 
Taunton,  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

„  37  „  14  for  Breaut  read  Breaute,  and  for  Bideford  read 
Bedford. 

38  15  for  Willielmus  de  Dunkheved  read  Willelmus  de 

Dunheved. 

38  26  for  Abbatissa  read  Abbas. 

40     ,,     3  for  Morham  read  Monham. 
„     40     ,,      8  for  Piron  read  Pirou. 
,,     40     ,,     9  for  Pen  wine  read  Peuwine. 

40     ,,    22  for  Saint-Loos  read  Seyntloo. 


Inkx££  to  881*11*  fithapter  ftacorb*. 
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Annus  sive  Terminus  post  mortem  Canonieorum,  24,  2.  42,  §  4,  et  vide 
Extrav',  T.  1,  c.  2,  vide  Eschastor. 
,,      probationis  Vicariorum,  vide  Vicarii. 
Annellarii  Perpetui,  minorum  gentium  videntur  Sacerdotes  *  ad  officia 
divina  in  Ecclesia  Sancti  Cuthberti  Wellen  :  destinati,  ad  nutum 
tamen  Decani  et  Capituli,  26.  70. 
Appellatio  ad  Sedem  Apostolicam  et  pro  tuitione  t  Curiae  Cantuariensis 
per  J ohannem  de  Godelee  Decanum  et  Capitulum  contra 
Drokensford  Episcopum,  31.  32.  &c. 
,,  concepta    per    Johannem    Shorditch,    LL.D.,  Clericum 

Johannis  Godelee  Decani,  33.  34. 
,,  per  Walterum  de  London  Decanum  et  Capitulum  contra 

Radulphum  Episcopum  similiter,  53.  54.  &c. 
Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  queritur  de  Subsidiis  a  Clericis  exactis 

et  non  per  viam  Synodi  generalis,  57,  2. 
Archidiaconi  Bath  :  Well :  Glaston.  :  et  Taunton  :  et  eorum  Officiales 
jurabunt  de  fldeli  Computo  Decani  et  Capituli  duarum 
partium  fructuum  Ecclesiarum  vacantium  in  eorum 
Archidiaconatibus,  15. 
,,  in  solicitudine  parochiarum  et  in  cura  pollent  animarum, 

41  §  12. 

,,  exerceant  suam  jurisdictionem  prout  uti  consueverunt, 

salvis  Episcopo  proventibus  suis,  48. 
Arehidiaconus  Wellensis,  Praebenda  Hewisli  et  Brent  annexa,  43  §  2. 

,,  Compositio  inter  ipsum  et  Episcopum,  58. 

Archischola  ejus  officium,  vide  Cancellarius,  41  §  18. 
Articuli  Visitationis,  18,  2.  30,  2. 

*  Inferior  Priests. 

t  I  conceive  that  this  was  in  support  of  a  decree  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, given  in  favour  of  Dean  and  Chapter  against  the  Bishop. 
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Ave-Maria,  3  ad  3  pulsationes  campanarum  ad  Jgnitegium   £  25. 
69,  2. 

33 

Barton  Prsebenda  jurisdictionis  Arehidiaconalis,  31.  32. 

Banwell,  in  Ecclesia  ibidem  Commissarius  Episcopi  injungit  poeniten- 

tiam  feminis  de  Blackford  et  Cocklate,  67,  2. 
Bempston  hundredi  Balivatus  adjudicatur  Waltero  de  London  in  jure 

Decanatus  Wellensis,  54,  2.  55. 
Bidisham  Prsebenda  ad  reparationem  Ecclesise  B.  Andrea3  et  ornamenta 
emenda,  excepta  virgata  terrse  decanatui  annexa,  13.  29. 
ad  firmam  dimissa  pro  8  marcis  annuis,  29. 
Brewton  Canonici  ibidem  debent  solvere  pensionem  trium  marcarum 

pro  cereo  coram  altare  Sancti  Andrese,  46,  2. 
Burnham  Ecclesia  in  usum  Fabricse  appropriata  sed  pluribus  pension- 
ibus  et  cantariis  onerata,  61.  62. 

G 

Canon  Barne,  Bertona  Communia3,  11. 

ad  firmam  pro  £90  per  annum,  28. 
Catalogus  Chartarum  Ecclesiee  a  3a  ad  8am  paginam,  et  11.  12,  2. 
Canonici  non  debent  exire  Villa  sine  licentia  Decani,  17,  2.  41  §  3, 
„       nec  abesse  precibus,  41  §  19. 
vide  Prsebendarii. 
Canonicalia  Messuagia  in  Well :  11.  12. 
Carhampton,  Ecclesia  prsebendalis,  35. 
Cantor,  debet  assidue  residere  nisi,  &c,  41  §  1. 

,,       debet  Chorum  regere  quoad  cantum,  Episcopo  injungendo,  §  9. 
,,       ad  eum  spectat  admissio  puerorum,  §  9. 
.,,      et  Succentor  non  debent  simul  abesse,  42  §  3. 
vide  Praecentor. 
Ca.icellarius,  assidue  residebit  nisi,  &c,  41  §  1. 

,,  Scholas  regit  et  libros  Ecclesia?  corrigit,  §  11. 

, ,  habebit  jurisdictionem  in  Kingsbury  ut  ab  olim  50,  2. 

,,  jurabit  in  ejus  admissione  quod  leget  in  Theologia  vel 

Decretis  temporibus  Lecturarum  in  Universitate  Oxon, 
67.  71. 

hsesitat  de  juramento  prsestando  in  ejus  admissione  ad 
observanda  Statuta  Ecclesise  et  tandem  jurat,  58. 
Ohew,  pensio  inde,  11,  2. 

Ecclesia  mensa;  Episcopali  unita,  qui  feret  onera,  73.  74. 

t  This  seema  to  mean  that  three  Aves  are  to  be  said  when  the  Curfew  sounds 
thrice ;  one  at  each  ringing  of  the  bells. 
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Chartee  Ecclesiae  debilitatae  transcribendas  prsesente  Cancellario  qui 

curam  earum  habet,  25. 
Campana  capitularis,  17. 
Cista  in  Thesauraria  et  duae  claves,  27. 
Chedder,  Capella  Sancti  Columbani  ibidem,  49. 

Commissio  Johannis  XXII  Papae  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  ad 

annectendam  Ecclesiam  de  Chew  mensae  Episcopali,  73.  74. 
Commissarii  Officialis  principalis  Episcopi  Bathon  :  et  Wellen  :  65.  67. 
Combe,  Praebenda  unica,  13,  2. 

,,       plures  Praebendae  in  eadem  fundatae,  14. 

,,       Ecclesia  praebendalis,  in  Responso  ad  quartum  *  Drokensford, 
36.  37.  38. 

Comminarius  Administrator  bonorum  communium  Decani  et  Capituli, 
17,  2. 

,,  distringat  ob  redditum  non  solutum,  22. 

,,  unus  Canonicus  et  unus  Vicarius  aut  duo  Canonici,  27. 

Computus  generalis  Decani  et  Capituli  in  Octavis  beati  Calixti  et 
diebus  continuandis,  17,  1. 
,,         quater  in  anno,  2. 
,,         ad  quatuor  terminos,  50.  51. 
Comperta  in  Visitatione  Episcopi  e  praesentatione  Decani  Episcopus  cor- 

riget  in  domo  capitulari,  61.  62. 
Cle^e,  Ecclesia  tanquam  Praebenda,  libera  a  vexatione  Episcopali  et 
Archidiaconali,  et  Abbas  Beccensis  habebit  Stallum  in  Choro  et 
Locum  in  Capitulo,  35. 
Confirmatio  maneriorum  et  juris  Ecclesiae  per  Archiepiscopum  Cantu- 
ariensem  10.  11.  12. 
,,  Statutorum,  per  Radulphum  Episcopum,  29,  2. 

,,        per  Henricum  Episcopum,  30. 
,,  ,,        per   Simonem   Archiepiscopum  Cantuarien- 

sem,  28. 

,,  ,,        per  Johannem  Drokensford  Episcopum,  48. 

49.  50. 

,,  Ecclesiae,  per  Pontifices  Romanos,  45.  46.  47. 

Congresbury,  Rectory  confirmed  to  the  Church  upon  a  Quo  warranto, 
first  given  by  King  J ohn,  10. 
, ,  ad  firmam  pro  £45  per  annum,  28,  2. 

Controversia  inter  Drokensford  Episcopum,  Johannem  de  Godelee  Dec- 
anum  et  Capitulum  de  Jurisdictione  exempta,  31.  &c. 
,,  amice  finita  et  jura  Decani  et  Capituli  per  Episcopum 

confessa  et  confirmata,  48.  49.  50. 
,,  inter  Radulphum  Episcopum,  Walterum  de  London 

Decanum  et  Capitulum,  53.  54,  &c. 


*  Reply  to  the  fourth  Article  of  Prokensford,  see  Decanus, 
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Convocatio  generalis  majora  ad  negotia  capituli,  3.  5.  17  §  I. 

?j  sub  Waltero  de  Haselshaw  Decano,  19.  &c. 

tt  sub  Johanne  de  Godelee,  24. 

5J  ,,        sub  Waltero  de  London,  53.  &c. 

}>  Episcopus  Decanus  et  Capitulum  Statuta  simul 

dabant,  3.  17. 
,,        absque  Episcopo  Decanus  et  Capitulum,  19. 
24.  &c. 

,,  ,,        contra  attemptatum  per  Drokensford  Episco- 

pum,  31.  &c. 
contra   attemptatum  per  Radulphum  Episco- 
pum,  53.  54. 

13 

Dies  Capitulares,  crastinus  Circumcisionis,  lus  Aprilis,  Julii,  et  Octo- 
bris,  3. 

,,  crastinus  Circumcisionis,  2US  Aprilis,  Julii,  et  lus 

Octobris,  51  §  1. 

Decanatus  erectio,  in  solatium  Ecclesise  Prseposituree  pressionibus 

gravatse  per  Robertum  Episcopum,  13. 
Decanus,  confirmatio  ejus  spectat  ad  Episcopum,  et  electio  ejus  cum 
licentia  Episcopi  ad  Capitulum,  14,  2. 
judex  summus  et  competens  in  Capitulo,  24,  2. 
de  consuetudine  Ecclesiee  visitat  Annellarios,  26. 
de  eadem  consuetudine  debet  visitare  Canonicos,  et  Prseben- 

das,  et  Dignitates,  31.  32.  34. 
et  hoc  patet  e  responsis  ad  quartum  articulorum  Drokensford, 

Episcopi,  36.  37,  &c. 
in  sola  persona  Decani  Ecclesiam  visitat  Episcopus,  26.  61,  &c. 
debet  causas  omnes  ad  Capitulum  spectantes  audire  et  judicio 

Capituli  terminare,  41  §  2. 
Sine  ejus  licentia  nullus  Canonicus  vel  Vicarius  debet  a  Civi- 

tate  recedere,  41  §  3.  17,  2, 
omnes  tenentur  eidem  assurgere,  41  §  4. 
perpetuo  debet  residere,  nisi  &c,  41  §  1. 
saltern  per  duas  anni  partes,  45. 

omnibus  Vicariis  et  Canonicis  prseest  quoad  regimen  anima- 

rum  et  correctionem  morum,  41  §  8 . 
et  Subdecanus  non  possunt  simul  abesse,  42  §  2. 
Decani  locum  tenens  visitatur  per  Radulphum  Episcopum, 
63,  2. 

Ejus  clerici  corripiunt  Officialem  Episcopi  quod  citavit  viros 

quosdam  e  jurisdictione  Decani,  67,  68. 
Decanorum  antiquorum  nomina,  54,  2. 
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Sti.  Decumani  Vicarius  Ecclesiae  prsebendalis  ibidem  instituitur  et 
inductus  est  ab  Episcopo,  qui  protestatur  se  nolle 
ea  ratione  quoad  inductionem  derogare  jurisdiction! 
Decani  et  Capituli,  55,  2.  56. 
,,  de  Prsebendre  istius  collatione,  qua3  vacavit  tempore 

vacationis  Episcopatus,  disputatur  inter  Edw.  III., 
et  Eadulphum  Episcopum,  75.  76. 
Decanus  et  Capitulum  excommunicent  jura  eorum  invadentes,  43  §  1. 
,,  ,,  per  Decanum  utentur  sua  jurisdictione,  48. 

,,  ,,  eorum  dignitas  ut  alicui  in  nullo  respondeant 

nisi  in  Capitulo,  et  judicio  tantum  Capituli 
pareant,  41  §  2. 

, ,  , ,  indebitati  £290  super  eorum  obligatione,  24,  2. 

Dignitarii  videntur  visitari  per  Radulphum  Episcopum  separatim  a 

Decano,  52. 
Dignitatum  Ordo,  14,  2. 

Dilapidationes  in  Maneriis  per  Senescallum  in  quindena  Paschse 
annuatim  inspiciendfe  et  reparari  faciendas,  24,  2. 
,,  in  Domibus  canonicalibus  per  supervisores,  21,  2. 

Dividentia,  nullus  Canonicus  secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem  re- 
cipiat  Quotidianas  sive  Dividendas  in  fine  anni  nisi  jura- 
mentum  prsestiterit  consuetum,  22,  2. 
,,  solutis  Quotidianis  distributio  flenda,  45. 

Drokensford  Episcopus  confirmat  omnia  jura  Ecclesire  et  jurisdictionem 
peculiarium,  post  litem  desuper  diu  ventilatam,  speci- 
ficatim  per  indenturas,  48.  49.  50.  51. 
, ,  Episcopus  cautionem  dat  Decano  et  Capitulo  ad  solvendum 

eis  £20,  &c,  50. 

E 

Episcopatus  Bathon  :  et  Wellen :  Maneria  et  Prasrogativse,  tempore 
Edw.  I.  Settled  upon  a  Quo  warranto, 
8.  9. 

,,  ,,  ,,    tempore  Radulphi  Episcopi  non  certo 

valet  annuatim  £20  in  temporalibus,  73. 
Episcopi  electio  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  Wellen  :  et  Priorem  et 
Conventum  Bathon  :  seu  eorum  Procuratores  per  compro- 
missum,  uti  Roberti  Burnel  apud  Faringdon,  et  Certifica- 
torium  desuper  Ed.  I.,  1.  2. 
,,       famuli  ubi  conveniendi,  50  §  3. 
Elevatione  Corporis  Christi  omnes  genu  flectent,  69,  2. 
Excommunicatio  Major  denunciatur  in  Ecclesia  de  Kingston  juxta 
Taunton  :  contra  Vicarium  ibidem  pro  violatione  sequestri  et  aliia 
excesaibus,  vide  formam  ejusdem,  64.  65. 
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Eschaetor  debet  colligere  fructus  Prsebendarum  Vacantium,  dividendos 
inter  Canonicos  et  Vicarios  pro  sequalibus  portionibus,  22. 

,,  dabit  computum  de  valore  omnium  Prsebendarum  prout 
ibidem  specificantur,  23. 

,,  Annalium  collectores,  Extravagant  of  John,  xxii.,  Tit.  1, 
Cap.  2,  a  Constitution  of  1317,  Suscepti  regiminis. 

Fructus  Ecclesiarum  et  Preebendarum  vacantium.   Decano  et 
Capitulo  concessi  Ecclesiarum  Vacantium  ubi  et  Prsebenda- 
rum ibidem  &c,  11.  22.  14,  2.  15. 
, ,       vide  Archidiaconi,  48.  49.  50. 

Episcopo  donantur  per  Capitulum  durante  ejus  vita,  15.  16. 
, ,       dignitatum  vacantium  Episcopi  sunt,  14,  2. 
,,       Altercantur  super  his  beneficiati  Archidiaconatus  Wellensis,  57. 
Fabrica  ampliata  per  Jocelinum  1242,  44  §  2. 

,,       vendicet  sibi  mulctas  Vicariorum,  19.  20. 

, ,       per  Prsebendarios  reparanda  per  decimam  cujusque  Prsebendae 
per  quinquennium  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  ad  id 
compellendos,  23.  24.  26. 
Familia  Episcopi  in  cujus  erunt  jurisdictione  quoad  excessus  corri- 
gendos,  50,  2. 

Firm.88  Ecclesiae  Canonicis  dimittendse  casu  quo  censum  impositum  sin- 
gulis annis  solverint,  28,  29. 
Firmarii  Canonici  et  alii  solvant  redditus  stato  die,  5s.  nomine  pcense, 
et  per  Comminarium  distringendi,  22,  1. 
„       Domos,  Cancella  et  Clausa  reparabunt  suis  sumptibus,  alia  onera 
extraordinaria  ad  Decanum  et  Capitulum  pertinent,  29. 

Gr 

In  Gloria  Patri  versus  Altare  vertendum,  20. 
De  Godelee,  Johannis  Decani  Statuta,  a  24,  ad  27. 

Ex  Gratia  Superioris  nisi  provisum  fuerit  cessabit  solutio  Quotidianarum 
Vicariis,  ubi  non  sufficit  e  Grangia  ad  solvendum,  45. 

H 

De  Haselshaw,  Walteri  Decani  Statuta,  a  19,  ad  23. 
Hebdomadarius  vide  Sacerdos. 

I 

Installatio  Prsebendariorum.  Canonici  accipient  institutionem  ab 
Episcopo,  a  Decano  vero  possessionem  in  pnebendis, 
41,  §  5. 
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Installatio,  vide  the  first  6  leaves  of  the  Chapter  Acts,  in  the  2nd  part  of 
this  Book  about  Worthington's  induction  and  installation 
in  the  Provostship. 
Inductio,  Decanus  inducet  in  omnes  Vicarias  *  praebendales,  et  omnes 

peculiares  Jurisdictiones,  55.  56. 
In  Festo  Innocentium  Ludi  theatrales  amovendi  ab  Ecclesia  et 

monstra  Larvarum  t  et  hinc  quiete  celebrandum,  25,  2. 
Sancti  Johannis  Wellen:  Hospitale,  habebunt  campanas  cantariam 

et  coemeterium  pro  sepultura,  salva  jurisdictione  Decani  et  Capituli 

in  parochia  ilia,  quoad  jura  parochialia,  16,  2. 
Inquisitio  super  vacationem  Vicariarum  Ecciesiarum  prsebendalium  ad 

Decanum  solum  spectat,  56. 


J 

Juramentum  Prasbendariorum  installandorum,  24,  25,  2. 

,,  de  verbo  inverbum,  30,2.  41  §  7.  70. 

Jurisdictio  Decani  et  Capituli,  Decani  et  Capituli  in  Vicarios 
extra  Ecclesiam,  ut  duo  ad  minus  cohabitent,  21. 
,,  in  Ecclesia,  in  Vicarios  excluso  Episcopo  Eadulpho,  55,  2. 

, ,  ad  compellendum  Prtebendarios  ad  solvendum  pro  rata  ad 

reparationem  Fabrics?,  23. 
,,  ad  interpretandum  et  corrigendum  eorum  Statuta,  23  27,  2. 

Decani  in  visitando  Praebendas  et  earum  Firmas  a  31,  ad 
39,  et  48.  49.  50. 

,,  Decani  Episcopalis  potius  quam  Archidiaconalis— vide  re- 

sponsa  ad  3,  4  et  5  articulos  Drokensford,  a  36,  ad  39. 

, ,  Concurrens  Episcopi  et  Archidiaconorum  quoad  civilenrt  et 

criminalem  jurisdictionem,  48. 


K 

Kingston.  "Vicarius  ibidem  excommunicato  per  Decanum  ruralem  de 
Taunton  :  in  ista  Ecclesia,  jussu  Radulphi  Episcopi,  qui  Vicarius 
prresens  nihilominus  in  prsesentia  Decani  missam  celebrat,  64.  65. 

*  Each  Prebendary,  who  had  a  Prebend  endowed  out  of  a  Rectory,  had  a  Vicar 
in  the  Parish.  He  had  also,  as  Canon  in  the  Cathedral,  a  Vicar  there  to  sing  for  him, 
whom  in  early  times  he  appointed,  and  to  whom  he  was  Dominus.  By  degrees  the 
right  of  appointment  has  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Canons,  and  is  now  in  the 
College  of  Priest  Vicars  and  the  Chapter.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  classes  of  Vicars.  The  parish  in  which  the  estates  of  a  prebend  lay  was 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon,  and  was  a  peculiar. 

t  Masks— see  under  Ludi  Theatrales. 
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Liberty,  Charter  of  Edward  Ist  to  wall  it  round  with  battlernents  set  up 
gates  and  turn  the  way,  18. 
Ecclesiae  Wellensis,  34.  35,  &c. 
Libertates  Prsebendariorum  ut  ab  omni  vexatione  Episcoporum  Archi- 
diaconorum  et  Officialium  suorum  sintquieti,  uti  in  Cleve,*  35.  &c. 
Libri  et  vestimenta  Ecclesiae  reparentur  ex  injunctione  Episcopi  in  sua 

visitatione  61. 
Lidyeard  Episcopi  ad  firmam,  per  annum  £35,  28,  2. 

gaudeat  libertate  antiquarum  Praebendarum  Ecclesiae,  35. 
Long  Sutton  Praebenda  Abbatis  Athelingensis,  35. 
Lovington  Church  and  farme  and  the  parcells  of  the  farme,  11,  2. 

„         Lovington  et  Mudford  ad  firmam  £35  per  annum,  28,  2. 
Walterus  d.e  London  Decanus  appellat  Radulpho  Episcopo,  53.  54,  &c. 
Ludi  Theatrales  non  debent  exhiberi  in  Ecclesia  a  die  Nativitatis 
ad  diem  Innocentium,  69,  2. 

M 

Maneria  et  Praerogativae  Episcopatus  8.  9. 

Decani  et  Capituli  nominatim  recitata,  et  eorum  Privilegia 

confirmata  per  Archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem,  10.  11.  12. 
confirmata  per  Adrianum  Pontificem  Romanum,  1157,  45  §  2. 
per  Alexandrum  Pontificem  Romanum,  1 176,  magis  specifice,  46. 
Marke  Ecclesia  annexa  Praebendae  de  Wedmore,  quae  Decanatui  annec- 
titur  et  faciunt  unum  solum  beneficium,  35,  2.  44  §  1. 
,,      Radulphus  Episcopus  monitionem  emittit  Waltero  de  London, 
Decano   ad  assignandam  portionem  Vicario   de  Marke  ut 
instituatur  per  Episcopum,  60. 
, ,      sed  non  debet  ibi  ordinari  Vicaria,  Responsum  ad  7  articulum 
Drokensford,  36.  37,  &c. 
Milverton  Vicarius  Ecclesiae   praebendalis  ibidem  jurat  de  canonica 
obedientia  Episcopo,  &c,  quantum  de  consuetuedine  et  jure  tene- 
tur,  72,  2. 

Montisacuti  Prior  machinatur  contra  Ecclesiam,  24. 

1ST 

Nomina  Fratrum  defunctorum  ad  proximam  Synodum  deferantur  ut  pro 
eorum  animabus  plenarium  celebretur  Servitium,  42,  §  6. 

*  In  1199  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot  of  Bee  and  the  Bishop 
and  Dean  and  Chapter  about  the  Church  of  Clyve  (Old  Cleeve).  The  Abbot 
claimed  it  as  belonging  to  his  house;  the  Bishop,  and  Dean  and  Chapter  as  a  Prebend 
of  Wells.  Bishop  Savaric  agreed  that  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Bee  should  hold  it 
free  from  the  Bishop's  authority,  as  here  stated,  as  a  free  Prebend  of  Wells  :  'et  indo 
Canonici  sunt,  tarn  Abbas  quam  conventus,'  with  place  in  Choir  and  Chapter. 
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North  Curry  manerium  hundrediim  et  Ecclesia  confirmata  Decano  et 
Capitulo  per  breve  de  Quo  warranto  temp.  Ed.  I.  The  1st  grant 
thereof  was  from  Richard  I.,  9.  10. 

o 

Officiarii  Ecclesire  visitantur  per  Decanum,  18,  2. 

Decani.   Johannes  de  Midleton  constituitur  Procurator  Decani 
et  Capituli  contra  attemptatum  per  Drokensford  Episco- 
puni,  vide  formam  ibidem,  31,  2. 
,,       Johannes  Shorditch  Doctor  in  jure  civili.    Clericus  Decani 
appellatur  etiam  in  scriptis,  33-  34. 
Ordinalis  Correctio,  3.  22,  2.  62. 

Oyster  Feast,  Canonicus  residentise  initio  Decanum  et  Capitulum 
juxta  facilitates  honorifice  faciet  procurari,  25.  69,  2. 


IP 

Panis  in  vigiliarum  solatium,  13,  2. 

,,    Porcus  et  uter  medonoe  *  Episcopo  prcesentantur  per  Commin- 
arium,  71,  2. 

Pcenitentia  Quod  mulieres  pro  crimine  fornicationis  incedant  nudse 

pedes  circa  Ecclesiam  de  Banwell,  67,  2. 
Pensiones,  Chewton,  11.  1  et  2. 

,,  Carhampton,  10,  2. 

,,  Norton,  11. 

,,  Stowey,  11. 

Chew,  11,  2. 

,,  Prsepositura,  11,  2. 

Prsebendse  per  Robertum  Episcopum  erectfe,  viz.,  Whitchurch,  Dulting- 
cot,  Wormister,  Wanstrow,  Winsham,  Bromley,  f  Combe, 
Yatton,  Hewish,  Compton,  13. 

,,  specifice  confirmatfe  per  Pontificem  Eomanum,  45.  46. 

,,  valor  earum  per  eschaetorem  solvendus,  23. 

,,  visitandae  in  firmis   PrEebendariis  Vicariis  et  Ministris 

Cleroque  et  populo  universo  a  Decano  trienniatim  et 
nunquam  ab  Episcopo.  Solum  per  Archiepiscopum  Cantua- 
riensem  in  Visitatione  Metropolitica,  34. 

,,  et  sic  ex  confessione  Drokensford  Episcopi,  48. 

,,  earum  Permutatio,  3  §  4. 

*  A  skin  of  Mead. 

t  See  Bromfield  L.A.  I.  24.  25b.  L  A.  II.  9.  10.  13.  403.  This  Prebend  seems 
now  to  be  lost. 
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Prsebendarii  debcnt  contribuere  ad  Fabricoe  reparationem,  23.  24.  20. 

,,  Dignitarii  &c.  ab   onere  Episcopali  et  Archidiaconali 

eximuntur,  35.  1  et  2.  41,  §  6. 
et  htec  Exemptio  patet  e  speciali  Charta  Savarici,  42, 
§  7  et  §  8. 

Johannis  Drokensford  post  varias  altercationes  desuper, 
49  §  3.  47  §  2. 

Preecentor  vel  Cantor,  nominabit  auscultorem  Vicariis  *  prsesente 
Capitulo,  3.  6. 

, ,        vel  Succentor  ordinabit  officia  pro  hebdomada  sequente,  22,  2. 
,,        habebit  jurisdictionem  in  Pilton,  ut  ab  olim,  50,  2. 
,,        Willelmus  de  Littleton,  Prseeentor  condemnatur  in  £100,  57. 
Prespositurse  oppressio,  13. 

,,  Wootton,  vide  in  W. 

„  indotatio,  14, 

Prseses  Capitulireprehendat  Vicarios,  si  &c,  20. 

,,        locum  in  Capitulo  tenens  Decani,  29. 
Procuratoria.    Canonicus  residens  mittat  Vicarium  aut  alium  instruc- 
tum,  3  §  5.  50.  51. 
,,  ad  agendum  in  curia  ftomana,  75. 

,,  ad  lites  Decani  et  Capituli  contra  attemptata  per  Dro- 

kensford Episcopum,  31,  2. 
Probatio  Testamenti  Retford  Cancellarii  Ecclesise  per  Decanum  sub 
sigillo  officii  sui  quod  annullatur  per  Officialem  Episcopi,  vide  for- 
mam  probationis  testamenti  et  ipsum  testamentum,  71. 
Processus  Judiciarius,  appellatio   et  provocatio  per  Johannem  de 
Godelee  Decanum  et  Capitulum  et  eorum  Procuratorem  contra 
attemptata  Johannis  Drokensford  Episcopi,  31  &c,  48  &c. 
Procurationes  Episcopi  cum  visitat  Ecclesiam  Cathedralem  Is.  6d.  e 
responso  Godelee  Decani  ad  articulos  Drokensford,  36. 
,,  sed  alia  responsa  diversis  articulis  hoc  idem  non  faten- 

tur,  37,  Ac. 

,,  nihil  habebit  Episcopus  pro  dedicatione  Capellse  prse- 

bendalis,  41  §  15. 
non  debet   Episcopo  in  peculiaribus  jurisdictionibus 
Decanus.    Responsa  ad  quartum  Drokensford,  36. 
37.  38. 

Psalterium  totum  dicetur  singulis  diebus,  42  §  5. 
Pulsatio  solennis  Campanarum.  Haselshaw,  19,  2. 
Peculiares  Jurisdictiones  Decani  Wellensis,  51. 


*  During  the  probation  of  each  Cathedral  Vicar. 
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Q 

Q-uinque  Personse,  Decanus,  Cantor,  Archidiaconus,  Cancellariu  et 
Thesaurarius  habebunt   duplices  Quotidianas, 
41  §  13.  44  §  2. 
residere  debent  per  duas  anni  partes  excepto  Archi- 
diacono,  qui  solum  per  medium  annum  residebit,  45. 
duotidianae  de  pane  in  pecuniam  per  Jocelinum  Episcopum  mutatse, 
36.  44  §  2. 

non  nisi  residentibus  distribuendse,  41  §  13. 
,,  nec  Canonicis  et  Vicariis  nisi  precibus  adsint,  62. 

,,  Quinque  Personis  duplices,  cseteris  simplices,  44  §  2. 

Vicariorum  ampliatai,  45. 

Radulphus  de  Salopia  Episcopus  monet  omnes  Canonicos  ne  rem 
habeant  cum  Cecilia  de  Pontfret,  meretrice  infami,  63. 
emittit  citationem  contra  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  qui  appel- 
lant ab  eadem,  quia  talis  citatio  nunquam  prius  emanavit, 
53.  54. 

,,  minatur  se  nolle  inde  desistere  pro  mille  libris.  Suspendit 

omnes  in  Ecclesiis  de  Mark  et  Wedmore,  et  Walterus  de 
London:  Decanus  inde  appellat,  54. 
,,  monet  Thomam  Haselsbaw  Canonicum  in  domo  Capitulari 

ut  non  frequentet  tabernas  in  futurum,  61. 
,,  mandatum  mittit  ad  Decanum  et  Capitulum  ad  reparandum 

detecta  in  Visitatione  sua,  62,  2. 
sedet  in  domo  Capitulari  ad  comperta  in  Visitatione  sua 
punienda,  61.  62. 
,,  revocat  omnia  per  ipsum  attemptata  contra  jurisdictionem 

Decani  et  Capituli  et  Decani,  68. 
Receptores  Decani  et  Capituli,  duo  Canonici  aut  unus  Canonicus  et 
unus  Vicarius,  27. 

Rector  chori  Vicariorum  unus  in  Festis  quibus  chorus  regitur.  Officium 

suum  videtur  esse  inchoatio  hymnorum,  &c. ,  Haselshaw,  20. 
Registrarius  Episcopi  Clericus  ut  Stephanus  Trip  Rector  de  Camel, 
72.  &c. 

Residentia  antiqua  qualis  Dignitariorum  et  simplicium  Canonicorum, 
17.  41.  45. 

, ,  Protestatio  residentiae  incipiendse  per  se  vel  V  arium  coram 

Decano  et  Capitulo,  25.  45.  69,  2. 
Residentiarii,  soli  in  domo  Canonicali  resideant  Canonici,  et  non  cum 
alio  Canonico,  25,  2.  70. 
,,  eximuntur   a    contributione  ad  reparationem  Fabricw 

XV.  numero,  26,  2. 
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Rcnuntiatio  appellationis  factse  contra  Radulphum  Episcopum  per 

Decanum  et  Capitulum,  64. 
Rex  solet  seizirc  temporalia  Episcoporum,  73. 

s 

Sarum  Decani  dignitas  et  privilegise,  34,  2. 
Sacrista  officium  ejus.   Haselshaw,  19,  2. 
Sacerdos  Hebdoinadarius.    Haselshaw,  20. 

Seneschallus  constitutus  qui  vendet  blada  ad  Communiam  pertinentia, 
27. 

Sequestratio  fructuum  Vicarise  de  Kingston  juxta  Taunton  :  authori- 

tate    Episcopi  et  Archidiaconi  Taunton :  et  violatio  ejusdem 

sequestri  per  Vicarium  ibidem,  64,  2. 
Shalford  Prsebenda  resignatur  apud  Sypwick  in  Dicecesi  Norwich  :  vide 

formam  resignations,  72. 
Stall  Wages,  of  Combe  Prebends,  14. 

,,  to  be  paid  to  the  Vicars  by  the  Prebendaries  tempore 

statuto,  aliter  ipsi  sunt  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum  compellandi, 

22,  2. 

Statuta  Walteri  de  Haselshaw,  19,  &c. 
,,       Johannis  de  Godelee,  24,  &c. 

, ,       exhibita  Radulpho  Episcopo  per  Walterum  de  London  :  Deca- 
num, 69,  2. 

Stogumber  ad  firmarn  per  annum  pro  £50,  28,  2. 

Supeivisores  Domorum  duo  Visitatores  prudentes  per  Decanum  et 
Capitulum  annuatim  deputandi,  in  tres  septimanas 
Paschse  visitent  tedificia  ad  collationem  Decani  et  Capit- 
uli  pertinentia,  21,  2. 
taxent  expensas  defectuum  et  injungant  reparationem, 
&c,  ibidem. 

,,  sol  vat    Executor    expensas    ob    defectum  Testatoris, 

ibidem. 

Succentor  vices  impleat  Cantoris  absentis,  41  §  16,  17. 

,,        resideat  continue  nec   absit  ultra  tertiam  anni  partem, 
42  §  1. 

,,         non  ultra  mediam  anni  partem,  45. 
Sub  dec  anus  vices  impleat  Decani  absentis,  41  §  16,  17. 

residebit  prout  Succentor,  42  §  1.  45. 


Termini  quatuor  antiqui  ad  computa,  17,  2. 
Tabellarius  juret  de  veritate  perditionum,  21, 
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Testamentum  Thomse  Retford  Cancellarii  intoto,  vide  formamejus,  et 

probatum  sub  sigillo  officii  Decani,  71. 
Thesauraria  cista  ibidem  et  duae  Claves  ad  pecunias  Decani  et  Capituli 

conservandas,  27. 
Thesaurarius  assidue  residebit  nisi,  &c,  41  §  1.  45 

,,  debet  conservare  thesauros  et  ornamenta  et  administrare 

luminaria,  41  §  10. 
Tituli  Canonicorum  et  Dignitarum  ex  assensu  Decani  Episcopo  in  Visi- 

tatione  exhibendi,  61.  66,  2. 

V 

Vicarii  Chorales,  annus  probationis,  3  §  6. 

„  ,,        perpetuatio  si  morigeri  et  cantandi  periti,  3,  2.  21,  2. 

, ,  , ,        a  inensa  Dominorum  ad  placitum  amotivi,  25.  2.  70. 

Decanus  vel  Subdecanus  dabit  licentiam  exeundi 
villam  vel  phlebotomandi  Vicariis,  17.  18.  2. 
,,        articuli  pro  eorum  et  Ecclesiae  visitatione  per  Doini- 

num  Decanum,  18,  2. 
,,        ordo  eorum  stationis  in  Choro,  17. 
,,  ,,        ordines  eorum,  21,  2. 

, ,  , ,         a  precibus  absentes  sine  causa  denario  toties  quoties 

mulctantur.    Haselshaw,  19.  45. 
JS        causam  absentiae  dare  possunt  et  fidem  facere  de- 
super  in  proximo  Capitulo,  20,  2.  62. 
,,        e  Choro  ne  recedant  praetextu  rerum  emendarum, 
sub  poena,  ld.  20,  2. 

,,  ,,        silentium  in  Choro  sub  poena,  19,  2. 

,,  ,,        habitum  in  Ecclesia  et  foras  habeant  diversum,  20. 

,,  ,,        per  Praesidem  in  Capitulo  rep rehendendi,  20. 

, ,  , ,        duo  ad  minus  cohabitent  sub  poena  amissionis  com- 

muniee,  21. 

,,  ,,        petitio  Vicarii  hnic  satuto  conformis,  51,  2. 

,,  ,,        non  versentur  cum  femina  e  qua  prolem  suscepe- 

rent,  21. 

,,  ,,        Stall  wages  to  be  duly  paid  them,  22,  2. 

,,  ,,        No  wages  to  be  paid  them  si  in  mensa  Dominorum 

continue  resederint,  26.  70. 
,,  ,,        perdunt  a  precibus  absentes   Vicarii  Quotidianas, 

nisi  causa  data,  &c. ,  45. 
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Vicarii  Chorales,  Duo  Altaristse  *  Ecclesiee  citantur  per  Radulphum 
Episcopum  cui  citationi  Decanua   et  Capitulum 
recalcitrant,  et  ab  eadem  appellant,  et  Episcopus 
tandem  earn  citationem  revocat,  55,  2. 
, ,  , ,        unus  suspenditur  per  Officialem  Episcopi,  60,  2. 

ti  , ,        alius  purgat  se  de  crimine  fornicationis  coram  Epis- 

,  copo  in  domo  Capitulari,  61,  2.  65. 

Vicaria  in  Dignitate  vel  Praebenda.    The  Prebend  or  Dignitary 
shall  present  to  that  Vicarage,  if  void  in  the  vacancy  of  the  Pre- 
bend the  Bishop  as  Patron,  14,  2. 
Visitationis  Episcopi  Forma  ut  a  VI.   prsecedentibus  Episcopis 
usitata,  26. 

, ,  debet  proponere  Verbum  Dei,  26.  52. 

in  sola  persona  Decani  omnes  debet  visitare  et  alius  visi- 
tandi  modus  non  visus  nec  auditus  a  tempore  immemor- 
ato,  26.  61.  63,  2.  69. 
,,  habebit  Episcopus  omnes  Canonicos  et  Vicarios  ad  mensam 

et  eis  procurabit  ilia  die,  26,  2. 
Visitatio  Badulphi  Episcopi,  prseceptum  et  certificatorium  desuper,  52. 
59.  61.  63. 
,,       facta  per  Dominum  Decanum  ; 

,,       detecta  ibidem  corrigit  in  Domo  Capitulari  praesente  Decano 
et  Capitulo,  61.  62.  63. 
Visitationis  Articuli,  18,  2.  30,  2. 


"w 

Wedmore  Ecclesia  ad  Subdecanatum  pertinet,  13. 

, ,        IV.  Prsebendse  ibidem  Wedmore,  Mudsley,  Marke,  etc. ,  ad 
Decanatum  perpetuo  pertinebunt,  13  ;  reddendo  inde  IV. 
Canonicis  £20,  singulis  £5  per  annum,  13. 
,,        Ecclesia  postmodo  Prsebenda  Decani,  35. 

,,        Marke  Ecclesia  eidem  annexa  et  utraque  conjuncta  faciunt 

unum  beneficium,  44,  1. 
,,        solvet  Decanus  IV.  marcas  annuas  Vicario,  pro  Stall  wages, 

43  §  3. 

„        Capellse  de  Marke,   Bidisham,  Blackford,   Allerton,  and 
Mudsley  pertinent  ad  Ecclesiam  de  Wedmore,  46. 
Wookey  Ecclesia  Decani,  13. 

,,       postea  Subdecanatui  perpetuo  annexa,  35.  43  §3.  51. 
,,       solvet  Vicario  duo  Marcas  ad  minus,  ibidem. 


*  It  does  not  appear  what  the  difference  is  between  Altaristae  and  Annelarii,  both 
must  have  been  priests,  both  were  probably  vicars  ;  the  names  were  derived  from 
Altare  and  Annualia,  annual  masses  celebrated  for  deceased  persons. 
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Wookey  authenticum  instrumentum   Johannis   de    Drokensford  pro 


Wootton  dimidium  hydae  cum  virgata  terree  ibidem  Gyso  dedit  capellee 
Btse.  Maria?,  13,  2. 
,,       Hit  seems  to  be  for  this  that  Mr.  Serjt.  Coward  now  payes  £4 
per  annum  to  the  Morning  Prayers. 
Wells  Ecclesia  Sti.  Cuthberti  jurisdictionis  Decani,  49,  2. 

Urbs  et  Suburbium  jurisdictionis  Decani ;  eo  absente  Subdecani, 
35,  2.  51. 

,,     et  responsa  ad  quartum  articulum  Drokensford  Episcopi,  3G.  37. 
50  §  3. 

Whitchurch  in  Dorset  Rectoria  ad  firmam  per  annum  £33  6s.  8d. , 
28,  2. 

Winsham  Praebenda  unica,  13,  2.  17. 


annexatione  Wookey  Subdecanatui,  51. 


,,  pertinentise  ejus,  Legh,  Whatley,  Estret,  46,  2. 
Winterstoke  Hundredum  ad  Episcopum  pertinet,  58,  2. 


CROWN  GRANTS 


OR, 
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Admissio  in  Residentiam,  290.  292b.  293.  294.  299.  vide  Residentia. 
Aishill  Preebenda,  38b.  39 
Altaria,  B.  Calixti,  112b. 

„       ad  Chori  ingressum,  52b.  164b,  265. 

Corporis  Christi,  179b.  265. 
,,       Sancti  Edmundi  in  Navi  Ecclesise,  87. 
,,       Sancti  Johannis,  262. 

Beatse  Mariae  Magdalenae,  116b. 
,,       Sancti  Martini,  238b. 
,,       ad  imaginem  Sancti  Petri  in  Choro,  281. 
,,       Sancti  Nicholai  juxta  Claustra,  298. 

Sancti  Nicholai  in  Capella  Beatse  Virginis  in  Claustro,  227. 

294b.  179b. 
Sancti  Stephani,  274. 
Beatae  Virginis  in  Navi  Ecclesise,  22b. 
St.  Andrew's  Quarry  in  Doulting,  281b.    Well,  175. 
St.  Andrew's  Acre  in  Wottyne  Meade,  282. 

,,  Fraternity.   Vide  F. 

Annuitates,  100  marc.  Cardinali,  86b,  88. 

104b.  135b.  144b.  158b.  160b.  179.  181. 
Appellatio,  97b.  133.  140b.  144b.  193. 

,,  de  Firma  de  Congresbury,  et  rectoria  collata  per  Episco- 

pum,  101.  153b. 
Archidiaconi,  consentiunt  exemptioni  Prsebendarum,  29. 
,,  Bathon  :  pensions  Littleton,  10s.,  170. 

„  West  Harptry,  2s.,  199. 

, ,  vide  Wells  et  Taunton  et  Glaston. 

De  Arcubus  London,  Decanus  198ab.  qui  est  Canonicus  Ecclesise. 
Ashbury,  129b. 

Assize,  for  Bishop  Ralphs  rioters  at  Batheaston,  240,  &c,  at  Somerton, 
194b.  Ilchester,  Charde. 
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Athelney  Abbey,  49.  60.  71b.  166b. 

admissio  et  installatio  Abbatis  in  Prsebenda  de 
Long  Sutton,  298. 
Auditus,  51b.  98.  105.  255.  256. 
Aulescombe,  47ab.* 
Aureum,  i.e.,  2  Solidi,  61. 

Bagley-Meade,  179. 

Barlich  pensio,  22b.  86.  26  marks,  90.  30s.,  110. 

Barton  Preebenda,  61b. 

Bathe,  Sedes  Episcopalis,  16.  14b.  131. 

Prioris  electio,  106b.  vide  electio  Episcopi. 
Batheaston,  104.  105b.  240. 

Binegar,  Pensio  Martins  wheat,  101b.  Decern  minae. 
Bishoprick  of  Bath,  and  Wells,  grants  to  Bishop  G-iso,  14ab. 
grants  of  Bath  Town,  &c,  14b.  131. 
,,  patronage  of  certain  Livings,  130. 

, ,         grant  of  the  Mineries  with  power  to  erect  a  Burrough,  15. 
,,  the  Bishop's  parks  and  dogs,  15ab. 

,,  lands  in  Berkshire,  115b. 

,,  lands  in  London,  17b. 

,,  Dogsmersfield  in  Hampshire,  15b.  46.  47.  109b. 

,,  all  the  Manors,  Charters,  Privileges,  and  Royalties  of  the 

Bishoprick,  16ab.  108.  240.    Vide  Radulphus. 
,,  Charter  from  the  King  that  the  Bishop  may  make  his 

will,  19. 

.,  His  Boundaries  upon  Mendip,  121. 

His  family,  under  whose  jurisdiction,  44. 
,,  Grants  by  the  Bishop  of  parcels  of  Land,  &c,  36.  53b.  58. 

66.  67b.  69.  81ab.  84ab.  102.  103b.  107b.  108.  120.  123b. 
139.  141.  142.  145.  147.  150.  157b.  158.  159b.  166b.  170. 
179.  194.  212b.  282b.  297b. 
Houses  of  his  residence  in  Blackford  and  Congresbury  took 
down — the  Chapter's  concurrence,  299.  vide  Electio 
Episcopi. 

Bonds,  168.  159.  164.  246b.  256.  258.  283. 
Bovey,  Ecclesia  Devon,  37b.  38. t 
Benefactores,  Capituli  numerati,  111.  112. 

*  Ecclesia  de  Aulescombe  concessa  in  prsebendam  ad  Dicecesim  Exoniensem 
spectabat  atque  in  pago  Devoniensi  et  decanatu  de  Dunkeswell  sita  est. 
t  South  Bovey  Church,  given  by  Oliver  de  Traci  for  a  prebend. 

C 
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Bidisham,  to  the  Dean  secunda  Prsebenda,  31,  ad  refectionem  Fabric*, 

44ab.  64.  45b.     Vide  Firmge. 
Brewton  Abbatia,    tres    marcoe    Wellen :    et  Bathon  :  Ecclesiis, 

24.  45s.  45b.  46.  112. 
Bromfield,  24.  25b. 
Brompton,  90. 
Bokland  Dinham,  24.  60b. 

Burnham,  53.  120.  132,  141.  147b.  149b.  164.  168.  169.  194.  Gloc'st, 

261b.  264.  vide  Firm*. 
Burnham  Vicariatus,  253. 

Bristol,  toll  taken  there,  restored  to  the  Sub-Dean,  72. 

Bristol,  Prior  et  Conventus  Sancti  Augustini  Ecclesise  de  Portbury, 

Tickenham,  Clevedon,  Were,  Poulet,  103b. 
Bristol,  Saint  John's,  Backwell,  122b. 
Bristol,  Saint  Mark's  Lands,  147.  150.  165. 
Bartona,  vide  Canon  Barn. 

G 

Campanas,  pulsatio  ad  convocationem,  151.  271b.  vide  convocatio. 
Campanile   construitur  decimis    omnium    prsebendaruni,    143.  Et 

cum  uno  denario  de  omnibus  aliis  beneficiis,  157.  165. 
Cancellarius  Ecclesiae,  post  mortem  Thomse  Retford 
Thomas  de  Middleton,  Lectura,  200. 
Simon  de  Bristol,  Lectura,  201. 
„  Thomas  de  Spert,  LL.D.,  Cancellarius  Dicecesis,  284. 

265. 

„  Cancellari  Registrum,  133.  284. 

Cancellarius,  Oxon,  admissus  in  Residentiam,  293. 
Canonizatio  Willelmi  de  Marchia  nuper  Episcopi,  171b.  172ab.  174. 
Canon  Barn,  25b.  30b.  59b.  112.  132ab.  174b.  203.  291b. 
Canonical    Blouses    Bishop's    collation,     ante    magnam  Portam 
Canonicorum,  19b. 
,,  lease  of  part  of  the  Canonical  House,  now  Mr.  Sandys 's, 

279. 

of  the  Chapter  Collation,  19b,  20.  27b.  35.  92.  102b.  103b. 
107b.  110b.  111.  112b.  116b.  120b.  126b.  157b. 
„  prcecipue,  161.  162.  163.  177b.  200b.  202b.  207b. 

,,  west  of  Canon  Barn,  210b. 

house  beg'd,  239,  253b.  256b.* 
„  east  of  Canon  Barn,  261b.  262b.  264b.  266b.  276b.  278. 

284.  291ab.  293. 


*  Request  to  be  permitted  to  keep  residence  in  a  hired  house,  and  offered  a 
house  in  Tor  lane,  and  granted  another. 
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Canterbury,  literse  Prioris  et  Conventus  ad  Capitulum  rejectee.  65. 

Archbishop,  confirmations  21b.  22.  26b.  110.  111.  112. 
Visitationes  Metropolises,  177.  190b.  193. 
Capellee,  Beatae  Mariae  noviter  constituta,  175. 

, ,        Prior  ejusdem  Capellae,  264b.  vide  Succentor. 
,,        Beatae  Mariae  juxta  Claustra,  22b.  62. 
,,        Beatae  Mariae  Magdalenae,  63. 
,,        Sanctae  Catherinae,  193. 
Capellanus,  appellatur  Prior,  264b  Archi-Presbyter,  180. 
Cant  arise,  Johannis  de  Axbridge  Subdecani,  63.  116b. 
,,         Barlich  Willielmi  de  Button  senioris,  90. 
, ,  , ,      Johannis  Button,  senioris  Praepositi,  22b. 

,,        Willielmi  Button  secundi  Episcopi,  62. 
,,        Thomae  de  Button,  127. 
,,        Richardi  Bamfield,  87. 

Galfridi  de  Bridport,  84b. 
Thomae  Bockyng,  262. 
Roberti  Burnell,  164. 
,,        Walteri  Camerarii,  103, 

, ,        Walteri  de  Compton  burgensis  Wellensis,  254b.  279. 

,,        Roberti  Cornailes,  181. 

,,        Johannis  de  Drokensford,  184. 

,,         Johannis  de  Godelee  Decani,  180. 

,,        Walteri  de  Haselshaw  Decani  et  Episcopi,  164. 

,,        Thesaurarii  Hugonis,  48b. 

Henricii  Husee  Decani,  52.  259.  283. 
,,        Johannis  de  Hereford,  117. 
,,        Walteri  de  Lechlade,  110. 

Willelmi  Odecombe,  281.  298. 

Petri  Decani,  112b. 
,,         Radulphi  Episcopi,  238b. 
,,        Hugonis  de  Romenal,  86.  88b. 
,,        Savarici  Episcopi,  46b. 
,,        Willelmi  de  Wethamstead  Praepositi,  107. 
, ,         Saint  John's,  Bath. 

Willelmi  de  Wellington,  265. 
,,         de  Worspring,  118. 
Carhampton  Prsebenda,  24. 

Cautio  Canonicorum  in  residentiam  receptorum,  290. 
Charde,  Vicar,  205. 

,,       jurisdictionis  episcopalis  cum  Wellington,  205b. 

,,       Molendina  concessa  per  Episcopum  Praeposito  de  Combe  et 

successoribus,  67b. 
,,       Rent  paid  thence  to  the  Bishop  by  the  Provost  for  a  Mill, 
6/8,  68.  vide  Propositus. 
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Charters,  Magna  Charta,  at  large  in  latin,  224  etc. 

„        sent  under  the  Great  Seal  to  all  Cathedrals,  223. 

,,        sententia  excommunicationis  per  Episcopos  Anglise  contra 

infractores,  228. 
, ,        Charta  de  Foresta  in  latin,  227  et  seq. 

others  to  the  Church  of  Wells,  9.  10.  11.  281b. 
Chedder,  27.  30.  138.  69b.  72b.  106b.  133b. 
,,        visitatio  ibidem,  281b. 

Capella  Sancti  Columbani,  143b. 
,,         Cantara  erecta  ibidem,  283b,  294. 
„         Vicar  Pension,  132b. 
Chilcompton,  39.  50b. 
Chew,  251. 
Chewton,  111b.  201. 
Christe  Malford,  70b.  71.  72.  129. 
Chilthorne  Domer,  127b. 
Cirencester,  Abbatia,  60. 
Citatio,  201b.  204.  210. 

,,       Praebendarii  in  stallo  Praebendse  in  Choro,  293. 
Clericus  Decani,  253. 
Cloacse,  juxta  Claustrum  amovendse,  143b. 

Coemeterium,  pars  assumenda  pro  conjuncta  habitatione  Vicariorum, 
143b. 

,,  placea  juxta  Coemeterium  Hamelino  de  Godelee,  178. 

Combe  Prebends,  49b.  96.  153.  197.  205. 
Compton  Prebend,  24.  26b.  27. 
Comminarius,  105.  255. 
Communia,  44.  105. 
Computus.    Vide  Auditus. 

Commutationes  pcenitentiaem  per  mulctam  Fabricae,  100b. 
Comites  Angliae,  223.  230. 
Concordise,  litium  Decani  et  Capituli,  148b. 
Congresbury,  43b.  64b.  65b.  96b.  100.  110. 

„  Bishop  Button,  132b.  134b.  202.  263.  vide  Firmse. 

Confirmationes,  electionis  Prioris  de  Worspring  per  Capitulum  sede 
vacante,  80. 

, ,  Acta  contra  confirmationes  quarundam  concessionum  Episco- 

porum,  119.* 
Archiepiscopi.    Vide  Canterbury. 
Contributiones  ad  Fabricam  Ecclesiae  Wellensis,    Abbas  de 
Becco  non  solvit,  65b. 


*  No  grant  of  the  Bishop  to  any  one  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chapter  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  life  of  the  grantee  and  his  wife. 
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Contributiones  ad  Fabricam  Ecclesise  Wellensis,  quinta  pars 
Prsebendarum,  69b. 
,,  decima  Prsebendarum,  198b.  222b. 

, ,  Prsebendariorum  non  residentium,  200. 

,,  decimce  in  beneficiis  in  Archidiaconatibus,  143.  157.  165. 

,,  medietas  proventus  Visitationis  Episcopi,  173b.  200. 

De  Fraternitate  Sancti  Andreae,  143.  168.  183. 
Convocatio  Generalis  Ecclesise,  142.  143. 

De  Episcopo  Drokensford,  151.  163.  167.  169b.  180.  190. 
191b.  192b.  198b.  200.  201.  215.  249.  253.  270.  271b. 
Crux  in  Navi  Ecclesise,  218.  253. 
Cudworth  and  Knoll  Prebend,  38bb.  40a. 


D 

Decanatus,  erectio  per  Robertum  Episcopum,  31. 
Deans  house,  43.  273b. 
,,  manors,  273. 

,,  vacante  Decanatu  implementa  et  computus,  195b. 

,,  vacante  Decanatu  Officialitas,  191.  194: 

,,  vacante  Decanatu  fructus,  111.  115.  191.  193.  267. 

Jurisdictio,  43b.  58.  66.  156.  188.  200. 

lands,  31.  36.  44.  51.  58.  103.  123.  159b.  171.  173.  185.  187. 
188b.  212. 

,,  King  Richard  claims  the  patronage  of  the  Deanery  by- 

grant,  269. 

Decanus,  licentise  eligendi,  31b.  57b.  114b.  191b.  193b. 
,,       electiones,  Johannis  Saraceni,  57ab. 
,,       ejus  potentia  et  rapacitas,  97b. 
^gidi,  101. 

Edwardi  de  Knoll,  102b. 
,.       Henrici  Husee,  154. 

,,       post  Johannem  de  Godelee  mortum,  191;  Richardi  de  Bury, 
192b  ;  Eo  promoto  ad  Episcopatum  Dunelmensem  193. 
Wiberti  de  Littleton,  194.  195.  196. 
,,       quo  mortuo,  197b.  ;  Walter  de  London  apparet  Decanus,  200. 
, ,       mortuo  Johanne  de  Carleton  Decano,  248. 

, ,       Edwardus  tertius  recommendat  Decanum  per  literas  suas  quern 

recusant  Capitulum,  248b. 
,,       dein  Willelmus  Camell  eligitur,  249b.  ;  sed  recusat  decanatum 

et  postea  vivit  tanquam  Canonicus  et  Prascentor  supra  20 

annos  et  moritur,  291. 
,,       Stephanus  Pympel  electus,  250  ;  moritur,  267. 
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Decanns,  Johannes  Fordham  maxima  solennitate  electus,  270.  271.  272  ; 
qui  scribit  literas  capitulo,  275b. 
,,       Robert  Stratton  claims  the  Deanery  from  Fordham,  279 ; 
Bishop  writes  to  the  Chapter  about  that,  279b  ;  more  of 
that,  280. 

,,       Thomas  Sudbury,  LL.D.  apparat  Decanus,  285b. 
Decimarum  subtractio  et  poena,  204. 
St,  Decumans,  30b.  39b.  71.  96b. 
Debita  Capituli,  95b.  1765,  Marks,  97.  98b.* 
Bedicationis  Ecclesise  Cathedralis  dies,  50b. 
Dignitates,  58ab. 

vacancies  to  the  Bishop  for  a  time,  58b. 
Dies  Capitulares,  87b.  105.    Vide  Termini. 
Dispensations  of  the  Pope  for  Pluralities,  84. 

for  absence  causa  studendi,  89.  104. 
Dividentia,  Etosse  absente,  140.  143.  290b. 
Doulting1,  St.  Andrew's  quarry,  281b. 
Dundon,  Compton  Prasbenda,  166. 
Dynder,  47.  60. 

,,       Prsebenda  et  Cura,  85. 
Drokensford,  Bp.,  minatur  privelegiis  et  exemptionibus  Capituli,  151. 
,,  sed  consentit  eisdem,  156. 

mandat    Officiali    suo   ad    installandum  Thesaurarium 
contra  jus  Capituli,  152b. 
, ,  rapit  ab  Archidiacono  Wellensi  fructus  vacantis  Ecclesiae  de 

Bawdrip,  154b. 
,,  sed  eos  restitui  facit,  156.  157.  163. 

,,  gets  the  100  marks  from  the  Chapter  left  with  them  by 

William  de  Marchia  late  Bishop  for  the  Holy  Land,  159, 
,,  gives  bond  to  the  Chapter  for  the  Episcopalia,  164. 


E 

East  Coker  Pension,  288. 
Easton,  Prebend,  45. 
East  Harptry,  24.  124. 

Ecclesia  Sancti  Andrese  Wellensis  dedicata,  50b. 
surgit  structura,  61. 
,,       sanguine  polluta  reconcilata,  257. 
Episcopalia,  penes  Capitulum,  Bp.  Drokensford,  164. 

„  Bp.  Ralph,  182. 

Episcopi  Angliee,  228. 


*  Owing  at  Rome  to  be  paid  between  1245  and  1250. 
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Episcopi   Bathon :    et  Wellen :    et    eorum   electiones  per 
ntramque  Ecclesiam.   post  Savaricum  Jocelinus,  54.  55. 
56.  57.  64.  65b.  69. 
,,       mortuo  Jocelino  lites  inter  Ecclesias,  73.  74.  75.  76. 
,,       Rogerus  intruditur  per  Monachos  Bathoni ;  a  76.  usque  80. 
,,       post  mortem  Willielmi  Button  primi,  82. 
,,       electio  Walteri  Giffard,  83. 
,,       post  mortem  Willielmi  Button  secundi,  90b. 
,,       electio  Boberti  Burn  ell,  91.  a.  93.  ad.  98. 

Radulphi  de  Salopia,  177.  quo  mortuo,  251. 
,,       Johannes  Barnet  apparet  Episcopus,  253. 

, ,       post  eum  Johannes  Harewell,  259.  After  him  Richard  Medeford, 
the  King's  Secretary,  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  chosen 
Bishop,  but  was  not,  292b. 
,,       Radulphus  Erghum  a  Sarum  translatus  post  Walterum  Skirlaw 
provisone  Papali,  293b. 
Epocha  a  translatione  Thomas  Martyris,  12. 
Eschaetor  Ecclesiee,  219. 

,,       legata  eidem,  175.  220. 
Evercreeeh,  primo  Thesaurarii  dein  Martock,  44b. 
Excommunicati.    Capitulum  potest  excommunicare  invadentes  bona 

sua,  28b.  29.  50b.  97b.  112.  113b.  228.  277b. 
Exoniensis  Ecclesia,  East  Coker,  278.  288. 

,,       dotatio  Vicariaa,  ibidem. 
Fabricse,  pensiones  Over  Stowey,  40/.  166. 
Keynsham,  6/8.  199. 
donationes,  42b.  44.  199b.  200.  201. 
,,       commutatio  pcenitentiaa,  £3.  100b. 

mulctae  in  ejus  usum,  110b.  117.  122.  125.  215.  et  256b. 
legata,  168.  254.  257b.  283.  284. 
fabrick  lands,  120b. 
,,       polluta  sanguine,  257. 
,,       Magister,  181.  255. 
Festa  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  quae,  281b. 

Firmee  Decani  et  Capituli  et  Ecclesise  Wellensis,  33.  108b. 
125b.  127.  128.  132ab.  134b. 
,,       Congresbury  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  153.  154.  158ab.  167.  174b. 

180b.  190.  219.  vt  203.  .207.  253b.  263.  264.  284ab.  291ab. 
,,       non  fiant  laicis  contra  canones,  143b.  203.  207b. 
Fons,  Sancti  Andreae,  175. 

Fraternitas  Sancti  Andreae,  143.  168.  182.  155.  157.  167.  210.  212. 
253. 

Fructus  Ecclesiarum  Vacantium,  8b.  58b.  59.  64.  112. 
Archdeacon  of  Tauntons  Account,  152b. 
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Fructus  Ecclesiarmn  Vacantium,  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  155.  157. 
,,       Archdeacon  of  Wells,  173b. 
,,       Episcopus  rapit,  154b.  163. 
sed  restituit  156.  157.  163. 
Fruotus  Presbendarum  Vacantium,  Sarum,  29b. 

58b.  97.  102.  71.  112.  153.  168.  220.  237.  259.  263.  291. 
,,       Decanatus  vacantis.  vide  Decanatus. 

Glaston  :  Abbatia,  Abbot  Archdeacon  of  10  Parishes  and  what,  25. 
59.  289b. 

,,       prebend  of  Pilton  in  Wells  Church,  23.  24.  25. 

, ,       visitatio,  289,  by  the  Bishop. 

,,       patronatusAbbatiae,  90b.  129b. 

,,       Episcopus  deponit  Abbatem,  102b. 

,,       protestatio  Abbatis  electi   et  confirmatio  per  Episcopun, 
259b. 

,,       Episcopus  concedit  patronatum  Domino  Regi,  131. 
,,       attemptat  exemptioneia  ab  Episcopo  167b. 

decimae  inter  Glaston:  et  Wedmore,  et  Morarum  partitio 

inter  Abbatem  et  Decanum,  184b.  185. 
What  Lands  it  gave  to  Bishop  Jocelin,  129b. 
Glocester,  Abbas  et  Conventus  Sancti  Petri,  Burnham  advocatio, 
114b. 

Gula  Augusti,  259.  260. 

II 

Hampton  Bath,  Ecclesiae  Bathon  :  133.  134.  135.  136. 
Harptry,  60b. 
Haselbeere,  24. 
Hebdomadalis  Sacerdos,  217. 

,,  Officia  per  Praecentorem  vel  Succentorem  qualibet  die 

Sabbati  pro  hebdomada  succedenti  statuenda,  219b. 
Henstridge,  21.  22.  24.  102.    Vicar,  251. 
Hewisb.  in  Brent  Marsh,  Prsebenda  de  Compton,  26.  27.  41. 
Hillfarance,  40. 
Hyda  Terree,  111b. 

Huish  juxta  Lang-port,  Prsebenda  conjuncta  Archidiaconatui 
Wellen  :  41a. 

Huish  et  South  Brent,  unitae  in  unam  praebendam,  ibidem,  decimae 
in  Pitney  et  Wern  donatae  ecclesiae  de  Huish,  40b.  XX  acroe 
pasturae  in  Manerio  de  Huish  concessse  Archidiacono  Wellen  : 
139a. 
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I 

Ilton  Prebend  38b. 

Ilminster,  Abbatis  de  Muchelney,  41b. 

Installationes,  119b.  122.  200.  239.  248.  249.  254.  255.  282b.  284b.  298. 
Decani,  275b. 

Institutiones,  ad  vicariam  de  Buckland  Abbatis,  83b. 

,,  ad  vicariam  de  Westbury  et  rnandatum  ad  Dominum 

Decanum  ad  inducendum.  250.  274.  275ab. 
Jocalia,  Vide  Episcopalia. 
St.  Johns,  Bath,  Lands,  107. 
St.  Johns,  Bristol,  Backwell,  122b. 
St.  Johns,  Wells,  43.  106. 
Installatio,  Archidiaconi  Wellen  :  121b. 
, ,  Archidiaconi  Taunton  :  122. 

Thesaurarii  per  rnandatum  Drokensford  Episcopi  Officiali 
suo,  152. 

Jurisdictio  Decani  et  Capituli,  Libellus  in  curia  Cantuariensi  de 
firma  de  Congresbury  per  Capitulum  parti  agenti  negata, 
nulla  habita  deferentia  ad  Episcopum,  153b.  154. 
,,         commissio  et  defensiones  desuper,  163b. 

confirmatio    Drokensford    Episcopi     de  immunitatibus 
Eccleske,  163. 
,,        in  Combe  et  Winsham,  205b.  207ab.  295b. 
,,        vide  Praabendaa. 

K 

Keynsham  Abbatia,  West  Harptry  Ecclesia,  199.    Pension,  6/8.  199. 

,,  ,,        High  Littleton  Pension,  5/-.  170b. 

Kingsbury,  Vicark  Cancellarii,  46b. 

, ,  terras  ibidem  Cancellarii,  69. 

,,  jurisdictio  ibidem  Cancellarii  164. 

Kington,  Wilts,  Priorissa  et  Conventus,  160ab. 
Kingstone,  Ecclesise  appropriatio  Vicariis,  289. 

L 

Libelli  in  Judicio  contradictorio,  153.  210b. 
Libri  legati  Ecclesiae,  116b. 

,,       in  Choro  legendi,  143b.  163. 
Lidford,  praebenda  Ecclesiaa  Wellensis,  23. 

,,       jurisdictionis  Decani  et  pensio,  253b. 
Lidyeard,  how  far  it  reaches  upon  Quantock  hills,  146. 
,,        Oratorium  permissum  in  Wyke,  88. 
,,        market  and  faires,  116. 

T) 
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Lidyeard,  30ab.  45ab.  92b.  119.  122.  132ab. 

Liincolniensis  Ecclesia,  Episcopus  invadit  libertates  ejus,  80b. 

Capitulum  ibidem  negat  archiepiscopalem  jurisdictionem 
ibidem  sede  vacante,  101b. 
Literse,  133.  134.  138.  155b.  206b.  275. 

Johannis  Fordham  modo  electi  Decani,  275b. 
Litton,  praebenda,  14b.  65.  96b.  266.  284b. 
Littleton,  conventus  Keynsham,  pensio  5/-  Capitulo  170b. 
Long  Sutton,  preebenda  Abbatis  Athelney,  49.  60. 
Lovington,  Farme,  38.  61ab.  90b.  132.  209b. 
Parsonatus,  38.  61ab. 

M 

Manumissiones,  Capituli,  53b. 

Willelmi  Gyan,  62b.  101.  154. 
,,  Prsebendariorum,  153. 

Decani,  68b.  103.  296. 
,,  Episcopi,  298b. 

,,  et  Pectoris  de  Cbriste  Malford,  299b. 

Manors  of  the  Chapter  in  common,  111.  112.  131b. 
Marke,  to  Bp.  Giso,  17b.   Dean,  51. 
Martock,  34b.    Thesaurario,  44b. 
Martin's  Wheat,  Binegar,  101b. 

,,       quantity,  whence  due  and  distributions,  214. 
Martyrologium,  Ecclesise  Wellen  :  180b,  181b.  209b.  219b.  v.  Obits. 
Matutinee  Missse,  Vide  Succentor. 
Mendip,  Boundaries  between  the  great  Lords,  121. 
Milverton,  To  Bp.  Giso,  17b.    Vicar's  House,  146. 
Missse  Ritus,  22b.  33.  46b.  48b.  180.  181b.  215b.  216  ad  218. 

„       Papse  expresso  mandato,  176. 
Moores  about  North  Curry,  who  have  right  to  them,  12.  13.  62b. 

143,  inclosed,  149.  278b. 
Moores  in  Wedmore  and  Blackford,  178b.  184.  185. 
Morebath,  Devon,  Barlich,  110. 
Mortmain,  144b. 
Muchelney,  Abbatis  Dotatio,  49. 
Mudford,  Parsonatus  et  Vicaria,  30.  131b.  132,  203b. 
Montacute,  Prior  et  Conventus,  149.  190. 


1ST 

Nocturna  Officia,  143b.  163. 

North  Curry,  109b.  142b.  143.  258b.  275. 
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North  Curry,  Charters,  Rich.  I.,  9ab.  281.  John,  9.  Stephen,  11 
Hen.,  Ill,  10b.  11. 

,,       Episcoporum  Confirmationes,  11.  30. 
,,        ,,       retia  capta  a  Domiiiis  per  Abbatem  Athelney,  71b.* 
enormia  consumptio  Piscium  in  Tone  Flu vio,  277. 
Feast,  278b. 
,,       Mourden,  140. 
,,        ,,       Huntham,  13b. 

,,        ,,       Proesentatio  ad  Vicariam,  156.  30.  102. 
,,        ,,       Stath-moore,  62b. 

Royalty,  277.  278. 
,,        ,,       Lamley,  13b. 

Pound,  96b. 

,,        ,,       Capella  in  ccemeterio  et  Cantaria  ibidem,  66b  .129b. 

257b.  267.  275. 
,,        ,,       parcella  Manerii,  Hugoni  de  la  Hele,  10b. 
,,  ,,  Rogero  Hupet,  89b. 

enormia  ibidem,  201b.  204.  253b.  258. 
wardships,  85b.  98.  169b.  254, 
Norton  sub  Hambden.  Pension,  253b. 

o 

Oath.es,  fidelitatis  Ecclesiae  Wellen  :  52b. 

,,       of  Vicars,  81b. 

,,       of  Prebendaries,  200. 
Oblationes,  Sancti  Willielmi,  143,  253b. 

Obits,  4b.  85b.  103.  105b.  120b.  128.  129.  149b.  162.  175.  180b.  262.  265. 
281.  282b. 

,,       specified  together,  126b. 

,,       general  by  decree  of  the  Chapter,  153b. 

,,       vide  Cantariaa  et  Martyrologium. 
Officia  hebdomadalia,  vide  Hebdomadalia. 
Officia  nocturna,  vide  Nocturna. 
Ofilciarii  fideles  Decani  et  Capituli,  168.  180.  181. 

Officialis  Decani  et  Capituli,  177b.  191.  204ab.  275.  289.,  revocatio,  201. 
,,       Archidiaconorum,  59.  62.  64b.  154b. 
,,       Episcopi  Drokcnsford  causa  dissensionis,  152.  154.  156. 
,,       Capitulum  petunt  ejus  amotionem,  157. 
,,       Episcopi,  210.  255. 

,,       Episcopi,  Procurator  Capituli  ad  Parliamentum  qui  etiam  est 
EcclesiEe  Canonicus,  265.  274.  272.  283. 
Decani,  210. 


*  It  seems  that  the  Abbot  of  Athelney's  nets  had  been  taken  by  the  Chapter's 
men,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  Curry  Moor.    See  under  Tone. 
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Old  Cleve,  vocata  Golclive,  4b.  36b.  37.* 
Stall,  239b. 

Oleum  consecratum  ab  Episcopo  Exon  :,  183b. 

Oratorium  non  debet  esse  in  Libertate  injussu  Capituli,  in  domo 

alicujus  privata,  65. 
Ordinalis  correctio,  219b. 
Organtim  vocis  Episcopi  ejus  officialis,  283. 
Ostia  Ecclesise  quae  et  quando  aperienda  et  claudenda,  126. 
Otho  Cardinalis,  57b. 
Over  Stowey,  165. ;  40s.  Fabrics,  166. 

„  vicaria  collationis  Episcopi,  166. 


Papalis  Provisio,  136.  ;  Bos  Canonicus  in  curia  abest  Bomana,  140. 

141.  167b.  206.  278.  293b. 
Parliament,  King's  Writs  to  the  Bishop,  &c,  263.  264.  268.  274.  276. 
137b.  at 

Northampton,  268.    Maryborough,  232. 
Merton,  229.   Kenyngworth,  230.+  Westminster  1st.  235. 
Percussio  Cleriei,  201b.  204b. 
Perreton  Prsebenda,  11. 
Pensions,  St.  Marks,  Bristol,  £3  3s.  4d.,  117. 
,,        Archidiaconus  Wellen  :  112b. 
,,        Stoke  sub  Hambden,  264. 

Carhampton,  24b.  37.  111b. 
,,        Nether  Stowey,  36b.  37.  112.    Otterhampton,  ibidem. 
,,        East  Coker,  288.    Worspryng  4  marks,  118. 
,,        Chilthorne  Domer  12  marks,  127. 

Chew,  43.  112. 
, .        Doulting  and  East  Brent,  84b. 

Barlich,  22b.  86.    26  marks,  90. 
,,        Prsepositura,  96,  112. 

„        Vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Wells,  20  marks,  101b.  102.  104 
286b.;  1  mark  for  his  House,  87.  107b.  F. 
Chewton,  111b. 

High  Littleton,  5s.,  170.    West  Harptry,  6s.  8d.,  199. 
,,         exemplificatio  pensionum  omnium,  111.112. 

*  Golclive  est  villa  in  agro  Monmuthensi  posita,  in  cujus  finibus  prioratus  de 
Golclive  conditusest,  nomine  cellae  a  ctenobio  de  Bee  in  Normannia  pendens,  alicn- 
igena  erat  et  ab  Henrico  VI.  donatus  collegio  Etonensi.  These  three  references  do 
not  relate  to  Old  Cleve  or  to  Cleve  Abbey,  but  to  the  Prior  of  Goldclive  who  grants 
property  at  Stogumber  and  Stowey. 

t  The  Dictum  de  Kenilworth.    See  under  Statutes. 
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Pilton,  concessa  Abbati  et  Conventui  de  G-laston  :  23b.  24b. 
,,       Abbas  Glaston  :  babebit  nomine  prsebendae,  25.  41b. 
,,       lands  there,  120. 
,,       jurisdiction,  164. 
Vicar,  96b.  211. 
Preecentor,  84b.  domus  ejus,  126b. 

dabit  auscultorem  Vicariis,  125b. 
Preecedentia,  Decanus  Wellen  :  an  Prior  Bathon  :  45.  52b. 
Preces  Publicas,  211. 

,,       Jussu  Papoe,  176. 
Pretium  Bovis,  13s.  4d.,  195b. 
Prior  prioratus  Capellce  Beatre  Marise,  264b.* 
Prsebendse,  24.  31. 

,,  all  specified,  31. 

,,  valores  earum,  220. 

,,  contributions  ad  Fabricam  198b.  200. 

,,  Prsebendarii  non  residentes  contribuunt  ad  expensas  Eccle- 

siee,  143. 

,,  Prfebendariorum  nomina,  269b.  272. 

exemptio,  24b.  27.  28b.  29ab.  44b.  45.  112b.  113. 
,,  Johannis  Drokensford,  151.  156.  157. 

, ,  immunitas  Lincoln  :  Ecclesire,  80b. 

Privilegia  Decani  et  Capituli,  59.  112. 

Preepositura  unio  duarum  Prtepositurarum  de  Combe  et  Winsham,  2. 
50.  96.  205. 
49b.  88.  105.  107.  178.  205. 
in  the  Arches  Court,  211.  212. 
, ,  scrutiny  about  it  by  order  of  the  King  and  Archbishop, 

295. 

,,  Prsepositorum  nomina  ;  Willielmus  Wykeham,  296. 

Processiones,  4b.  217.  270.  272. 
Probatio  Testamentorum,  128b. 
Protestatio  contra  litem  Decani  cum  Episcopo,  261. 
Procuratoria  ad  curiam  Romanam,  68b.  69.  72b.  79.  95b.  172b. 

,,  ad  Synodum  provincialem  ad  Sancti  Pauli  London,  141b. 

144.  175b.  176b.  258.  263b.  274.  277. 
ad  Parliamentum,  155b.  256b.  260b.  263.  264.  274. 
generalia  in  rebus  Capituli,  79b.  103.  133.  134.  135.  136. 
137.  138.  140.  141b.  152.  155.  170.  191.  193.  196b.  197. 
198.  207.  250.  271. 
Pucklechurch,  108b.    Vicar,  213. 
Pyxis  ad  tumbam  Radulphi  Episcopi,  253b.  255.  284. 


*  He  was  one  of  the  Vicars. 
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Q 

Quantock  Hills  in  Lidyeard  Parish,  146. 

duo  warranto  against  the  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  his  lands  and 
royalties  there  particularly  specified,  which  were  all 
afterwards  confirmed,  108  et  seq. 
,,  against  the  Corporation  of  Wells  by  the  King,  at  the 

instance  of  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  243,  &c. 
, .  their  Charter  revoked  and  made  null,  246. 

,,  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  109,  110. 

Quotidians  Canons,  112b.  140b.  141.  143.  Ros. 
Vicars,  217. 

Bishop  Joceline's  establishment  of  them  in  money,  51b. 

R 

Redditus,  Canonici  firmas  non  solventes  perdunt  Communias,  33. 
Relaxatio  per  Regem  de  donis  Ecclesiasticorum  ei  prius  factis,  17. 
Regimen  Chori,  143b.  216b. 
Registrum  Thomae  Retford  Cancellarii,  133. 

,,  Thomse  Spert,  LL.D.,  Officialis  Episcopi,  265.  Cancellarii 

ecclesise,  284. 
,,  Residentise  Canonicorum,  140.  259. 

Renuntiatio  juris  ad  quasdam  terras  in  curia  hundredi  forsan  et 
baroniee,  59.  161b. 

Radulphus  de  Salopia,  the  Chapter  gives  a  character  of  him,  and 
petitions  the  Pope  on  his  behalf,  he  was  consecrated  with- 
out the  Pope's  license,  181b. 

, ,  sends  an  huffing  mandate  to  the  Chapter  about  the  Arch- 

deacon of  Wells  ;  their  answer,  183. 

. ,  visits  the  Dignitaries  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  by  Bishop 

Drokenfords  Tomb,  193. 

,,  threatens  to  seize  the  profits  of  the  Deanery,  vacant  by 

the  death  of  John  de  Godelee,  193.  194. 

, ,  gets  a  Commission  from  the  King  about  the  rioters,  above 

20  in  number,  who  had  violently  invaded  the  rights  of 
his  Courts  and  Fairs.  The  Judges  sit  at  Batheaston  ;  he 
recovers  £3,000  for  damages,  240.  et  seq. 

, ,  gets  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Wells 

destroyed  by  a  Quo  warranto,  246. 

,,  Oblationes  ingentes  in  quandam  pyxidem  ad  Tumbam 

Radulphi  Episcopi,  vide  Pyxis. 
Reparatio  domorum  canonicalium  injuncta  et  taxata,  120b.  218b.  261b. 
domorum  et  maneriorum  Decanatus,  273. 
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Residentia,  Canonicorum,  51b.  58.  87b.  105.  115. 

, ,  Johannes  Ros  absens  in  Curia  Romana,  140ab.  143. 

153b,  190b.  192b.  202b.  255.  257.  259.  260.  290. 
,,  Canon  wants  a  bouse,  239  ;  gets  leave  to  reside  in  another, 

239. 

,,  Chapter's  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester  to  excuse  the 

residence  of  one  of  their  Canons  who  has  a  living  in 

his  Diocese,  175b. 
,,  Andreas  Baret  in  residentiarn  receptus  solvit  £40  pro 

redemptione  Comunii  juxta  Statuta  et  consuetudinem 

Ecclesia?,  290. 

,,  vide  Admissio  in  residentiarn  et  Registrum  residentia?. 

,,  Dispensationes  residentiee  Canonicorum  et  in  Comple- 

mentum,  119.  120b.  124.  126b.  136b.  140b. 
,,  ,,    Leave  for  three  years' absence,  143b. 

,,    177.  *  192b.  259. 
, ,  , ,    Praerogativa  t  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  in  exi- 

mendo  Domesticos  et  Capellanos  a  residentia  in 
aliqua  Ecclesia  Cathedrali,  151b. 
Rioters  against  Bishop  Ralph's  Royalties,  240.  &c. 
Roma,  Denaria  Romana  soluta  per  Willielmum  Primum  £  Papa?,  18. 
,,       Peregrinatio  Romam  168b.  281. 


s 

Sacrista,  216  ;  admissus  sine  Thesaurarii  mentione,  247. 
Sandford  Arundell,  70b. 

Sanguine  polluitur  Ecclesia  Wellensis  et  reconciliatur,  257. 
Sarum,  Consuetudines  Ecclesia?,  29ab.  167. 

,,       Tenementum  ibidem,  104b. 

,,       Dicecesis,  104b. 
Scandeford,  Preebenda,  24.  47.  48. 

Scholarum  et  Scholarcha?  Domus,  35b.  112b.  138b.  253b. 
Saxon  Grants,||  14.  17b.  18. 

Seneschallus  Capituli,  173b.  182b.  258.  260b.  276b. 


*  Absentia  causa  studii  in  scholis. 

t  Successfully  resisted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  see  152. 

X  A  writ  of  William  I.  to  William  of  Curcelles  directing  the  levy.  Given  by 
Hickes  in  Gramm  :  Anglo-Sax  :  p.  164. 

||  Hickes'  Gramm.  Anglo-Sax,  p.  160.  162.  164.  Copies  were  made  for  him  by 
Archdeacon  Sandys  and  R.  Healey,  L.L.D.,  the  Steward.  They  form  a  more  trust- 
worthy transcript  than  that  of  Hutton,  followed  by  Kemble. 
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Sepulturee,  in  ct  extra  Ecclesiam  quomodo,  64b.  265. 
,,        locus  sepulturse  Thomao  de  Bockyng,  2G2. 
.,        locus  sepultura;  Willelmi  Camell,  249b  ;  qui  electus  noluit 
Decanus  fieri,  sed  20  annos  et  ultra  postea  obivit  Pra;centor 
et  Canonicus,  255. 
Sigillum  Capituli  ad  Causas.  103. 
Somerton,  ad  Muchelney  Abbatem,  49. 

,,        Gaola  Regis  ibidem  pro  Comitatu  Somerset.,  244.  &c. 
South  Brent,  24. 

Given  by  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  to  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
25ab. 

South  Barrow,  35b.  61b.  128. 

Stalla  in  Choro  per  Praebendarios  reparanda,  173b.  174b. 
Stall  Wages,  219b.  260.  278.  294ab.  298. 

Pilton,25  ;  Sutton,  49b  ;  Combes,  49b  ;  Wedmore,  I.  58. 
, ,  Wookey,  58b  ;  Cle ve  and  Timberscombe,  239b  ;  Combe, 

XIII.  and  Wedmore,  IV.  249  ;  Yatton,  285b. 
Stathemoor  and  Saltmoor,  who  have  right  of  Common  there,  12ab. 
Stanton  Drewe,  164. 
Statutes*  of  Merton  229.  &c. 

,,       of  Kenyngworth,  230.  &c. 

of  Marleborough  232. 
,,       of  Westminster  1st.,  235. 
,,       de  anno  Bissextili,  230. 

,,       statuta  Walteri  de  Haselshaw,  Decani,  a  215.  ad.  223. 
Staverdale,  Prior  et  Conventus  117. 

Stockland  Bristol,  appropriata  Domui  Sancti  Marci,  Bristol,  147b. 

,,  Pensio2/-  Ecclesise  Wellensi,  150b. 

Stogumber,  3.  4.  89.107b.  122.  132.  184.  261b. 
Stoke-sub-Hamden,  264. 
Subdecanus,  51b.  247.  248. 

Subsidies,  Ninth  Fleece,  Sheafe  and  Lamb,  206b.    vide  Tenths. 
Subthesaurarius,  149b.  154b.  257b. 

Succentor,  missse  matutinse  pro  Hugone  de  Romenal,  prius  Thesaur- 
ario,  prsesentavit  Capellanum  Capitulo  Succentor,  et  solvet 
ei  annuatim  sex  marcas  post  mortem  Sybellse  de  Laverton, 
48b.  92. 

,,       4s.  6d.  pro  obitu  pro  Succentore,  86. 
Suspensio  Canonici  Residentis  ob  verba  contumeliosa  per  eum  prolata 

contra  Decanum,  290b.  293. 
Supervisores  domorum,  218b. 

,,  operum  Ecclesise,  255. 

,,  maneriorum  et  firmarum  Decani  et  Capituli,  260b.  276b. 


*  Wee  above  under  Parliament. 
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T 

Tabellarius  sub  juramento  dabit  defectus,*  217b,  218. 
Taunton:  Archidiaconus,  Stockland  pension,  6s.  8d.,  147b.  33. 
Tenths  and  Subsidies  to  the  King  and  Pope,  88b.  119b.  133.  134b.  138. 
141.  142b.  145.  146b.  147b.  149b.  169. 
,,  ,,       ninth  part,  206b. 

„  ,,       Subsidy  for  Marriage  of  the  King's  Sister,  192. 

Terra  Sancta,  Vicarii  eo  missi  pro  delictis,  70. 

,,  Willelmus  de  Marchia,  quondam  Episcopus,  legat  100 

marcas  in  Terrse  Sanctae  subsidium,  depositas  penes  Capitulum, 
dein  Episcopus  et  postea  Bex  rapit  eas ;  in  fine  Capitulum  est  resol- 
vendo  obnoxium,  119.  132.  159.  202.  206.  207.  208.  209. 

Termini  Capitulares,  105. 

Testamenta  J  Episcopi,  19. 

alia,  128.  175. 

Testes  ||  magni  nominis  Somersetenses,  146. 

Thesaurarius,  44b.  152b.  277.  294b. 

,,  Prohibitio  Regis,  qui  dedit  Thesaurariatum  Willelmo 

Langbrooke,  294b. 

Timberscombe,  40.    Stall,  239b. 

Tone  Fluvius,  §  North  Curry,  277. 

Twiverton,  160ab.    Kyngton  Conventus  et  Priorissa. 


Vicarii,  habitus  eorum,  216. 
,,       nornina  eorum,  125b. 

,,       eorum  gestura  et  conversatio  in  Choro,  215.  &c. 
,,       duo  cohabitent  ad  minus,  64b. 

,,       habitationes  simul,  ante  structuram  novi  Clausi,  assignatae  et 
collated  Vicariis  per  Capitulum,  143b.  144.  177.  184.  202.  217. 
,,       ejiciant  mulieres  de  quibus  prolem  suscitaverint,  64b.  125b. 

resignationes  in  manus  Decani,  65.  251b. 
„       their  Chambers  in  Close  Hall,  239b. 
,,       de  Vicariis  Canonicorum,  65.  71. 

*  The  Tabellarius  on  each  Saturday  to  present  on  oath  any  negligence  of  which 
a  Vicar  or  Chaplain,  who  was  paid  to  perform  services  for  the  dead,  may  have  been 
guilty  in  the  performance  of  them.    Stat,  of  Haselshaw. 

}  License  that  the  Bishops  may  make  their  wills,  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Bp. 
Jocelin. 

||  Witnesses  to  an  agreement  concerning  boundaries  on  the  Quantock  Hills, 
between  the  Bishop  and  John  of  Membury,  Lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Bagborough. 

§  Commission  of  Bp.  John  to  the  Abbots  of  Athelney  and  Muchelney  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  Excommunication  against  any  who  should  catch  fish  in  the  Tone 
at  the  Manor  of  North  Carry.    See  under  North  Carry. 
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Vicarii,  ad  Terram  Sanctam  ablegati,  70.+ 
,,       pceme  pro  adulterio,  65.  70.+ 

correctiones,  71ab.  98.  126.  218,  &c.  291. 

promise  of  a  Vicar's  place,  105b. 

admissiones,  120b.  jus  Capituli,  218b. 
,,  ,,  Vicarii  examinantur  ante  admissionem,  298. 

,,     ;  Perpetuatio,  Old  Oath  of  the  Perpetuation,  81b.  120b.  247. 

Deferred  for  a  Year,  294. 
,,       privationes.    Non  Perpetuati,*  247.  al'  122. 

monitiones,  121b.  125.  126. 
,,       stipendia  subtracta,  173. 
,,       absentise  a  Missa  poena,  215b. 

,,      peregrinatio  ad  Loca  Sancta  ||visitanda,  168b.  281.  294b. 
,,       dispensationes  pro  absentia,  181.  285b.  292b.  294.  297b.  299. 
Vacancy,  Bishop  has  right  to  collate  to  a  living,  if  it  falls  vacante 
t  Prcebenda,  58. 
,,       of  the  Bishoprick,  65b.  73.  &c. 

,,       receptio  ad  primam  Dignitatem  vacantem.    vide  Provisio 
papalis,  136.  140. 
Valettus  Episcopi  et  Decani,  81.  133b.  142.  145.  159b.  170.  171. 
Visitatio  Episcopi,  vide  Drokensford  et  167. 

,,  ,,       §  in  Sarum  Episcopus  non  visitat  Corpus,  sed  monet 

de  excessibus  Canonicorum  ibidem,  167. 
Metropolitica,  177.  190b.  193. 


Wanstrow  Prsebenda,  34b. 
Warminster  Prsebenda,  47b.  50. 
Wedmore,  lands  there,  185.  186. 
,,       to  Bp.  Giso,  17b. 
,,        Prsebenda  Decani,  31. 

unita  cum  Marke  in  unum  Beneficium  et  Prsebendam  Decani, 
51. 

Vicar,  250. 

,,        5  Wedmore  Prsebends  by  Bp.  Jocelin,  31.  51.  58.  59. 
.,        vide  Decanus. 

t  Cross  references,  see  under  Terra  Sancta. 

*Subaud:  Vicarii. 

II  License  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

%  To  exercise,  that  is,  the  right  of  patronage  which  would  have  belonged  to  the 
Prebendary  had  he  been  alive. 

§  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  write  to  the  Church  of  Sarum,  and  receive  a 
letter  in  answer,  giving  information  on  this  point. 
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Wellensis,  Ecclesia  sanguine  polluta,*  257. 

,,         Ecclesiae  gravamina,  169b.  178. 
Wells,  City  Privileges  by  the  ancient  Charter,  243.  &c. 

,,        ,,    that  Charter  revoked  and  nulled  by  Quo  warranto  in  Bp. 

Ralph's  time  and  at  his  instance,  246.+ 
,,     Archdeacon,  Jurisdiction,  202. 
,,  ,,  Simon  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalis,  255. 

24.  25.  41.  84b.  90.  112b.  139.  183. 
, ,      Tidington  Ecclesia  Fontanensis,  93. 
,,     sub  cujus  Jurisdictione,  97. 
,,     27b.  28.  105b.  252b.  278.  282. 
,,     Dulcote,  46.  87. 
, ,     Wookey  Hole,  87ab. 

Torre  Lane,  103b.  110b.  207b.  252b.  257. 
Chamberlain  Street,  103.  106.  169.  264b. 
,,     Grope  Lane,  266. 
„     New  Street,  202b. 
„     Columbarium,  161b.  202b. 
,,     Vicaria  Sancti  Cuthberti,  pensio,  286b. 
,,  ,,  ,,  decimae  molendinorum,  40b. 

dotatio,  101b.  104. 
,,  ,,  „  praesentatio,  102. 

,,  Parsonatus  et  Vicaria,  30b.  106.  169b. 

,,     Ecclesia  Sancti  Cuthberti  ex  concessione  Roberti  Episcopi,  111. 
Wellington,  Bishop's  lands,  67.  205.  . 
, ,  Vicaria  ibidem,  205. 

jurisdictions  Episcopi,  205b. 
,,  Praepositurae  parcella  ibidem,  205. 

West  Hatch,  King  John,  10. 
11.  69. 

Weston-super-Mare,  100  pounds  of  wax  yearly  to  the  Cathedral 

Church,  43.  112b.  214b.  259. 
Weston  juxta  Bathe,  103. 
Westbury.  Vicar  instituted,  Dean  inducts,  250. 

West  Harp  try,  Abbati  de  Keynsham  per  Walterum  de  Rodeney,  199. 
Whitchurch  in  Dorset,  50.  42.  132b. 

,,  Praebendarius,  50b.;  Patronus  de  Binegar,  101b. 

White  Lackington  Praebencla,  39ab. 
Winscombe,  50b.  118b.  125b  per  Jocelinum  Episcopum, 

Vicarii  praesentatio,  102b.  146b. 
Winsham,  Giso,  Bp.,  49b. 
,,        Vicarius,  205b. 


*  Reference  also  given  under  Sanguine. 

t  See  alao  under  Quo  warranto  and  Radulphus  de  Salopia. 
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Winsham  Walterus  do  la  Haye,  105. 
Winsford,  59b.  88b.  90.  Prioratus  de  Barlich. 

Winter  stoke,  Bedellarise  officium  hundredi  concessum  per  Dominum 

Episcopum,  123b. 
Wiveliscom'be,  data  Canonicis  Wellensibus,  59b.  122.  197. 
Wookey,  olim  jurisdictionis  Decani,  postea  per  Episcopum,  consensu 

Decani,  Subdecanatui  annexa,  58ab.  66b.  156b.  188. 
Wormister  Prsebenda,  31.  36ab. 
Woxton  Ecclesiae  Sarum,  113. 

Winton  :  Capitulum  Ecclesise  Winton  :  confirmat  Chartam  Eichardi 
Regis  de  manerio  de  North  Curry — mirum  quam  ob  causam,  281. 


Y 


Yatton,  Bishop's  lands,  81. 

„  Preebenda,  61.  106. 
Yeovilton,  164. 
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Willielmus  de  Ardern,  Dominus  de  Lovington,  209b. 
Mathildis  de  Arundell,  Bromfield,  25. 
Willielmus  Atteferling,  Knap  fee,  182b. 
Willielmus  de  Audley,  Miles,  Stoguinber,  3. 

13 

Andreas  Baret,  Canonicus,  Palatii  Apostolici  Coadjutor  £40,  290. 

Richardus  Bamfield,  Canonicus  Wellensis,  Wookey  Hole,  87. 

Nicholaus  de  Barew,  Lovington,  61. 

Preciosus  Bathyllus/  Canonical  Houses,  19b.  20. 

Johannes  de  Bello  Campo  de  Somerset,  Miles,  Knap,  189. 

Rogerus  de  Bigot,  Conies  de  Norfolk,  223. 

Thomas  de  Bolonia,  North  Curry,  12. 

Humphridus  de  Boune,  Comes  de  Hereford,  223. 

Simon  Bozun,  Carhampton,  24. 

Falkasius  de  Breaut,  obsessus  in  Castro  de  Bideford,  17. 

Robertus  de  Bolevilla,  Lidford,  23. 

Simon  Briton,  S.  Decumans,  38. 

Robert  Broke,  Clericus,  East  Coker,  297. 

Thomas  Broke,  Miles,  Chedder,  294b. 

William  Bucke,  House  in  Wells,  112b. 

Roger  Burgeys,  House  in  Wells,  162. 

Willielmi  Button,  Duo,  Episcopi,  90. 

c 

Willielmus  de  Camell,  chosen  Dean  and  refused  it,  249b. 

„        Rector   of    Pucklechurch,    Preebendary  of 
Comba  V.,  248. 
,,  ,,        once  a  Vicar,  239b. 

,,  ,,        Praecentor,  253. 


*  See  Bathyllus  Pretiosus  under  P. 
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Richardus  de  Camvill,  Henstridgc,  21. 

Johannes  de  Carleton,  J.  U.  D.,  206. 

Thomas  de  Cargilade,  Wells,  66. 

Robertus  de  Cary,  Lovington  Ecclesia,  38. 

Johannes  Channell,  Mudford,  30. 

Matildis  de  Chandos,  Stowey,  37b. 

Rogerus  de  Chewton,  Canonical  House,  161. 

Robertus  de  Chedder,  239b.  254.  283. 

Johannes  Chedioke,  Miles,  294b. 

Robertus  de  Columbario,  Miles,  Hatch,  69. 

Alanus  de  Conesburgh,  Juris  Civilis  Professor,  167.  168.  270. 

Robertus  Cornailles,  Bicknaller,  181. 

Hugo  de  Oourtenay,  East  Coker,  287. 

D 

Hugo  Comes  Despenser,  160b. 
Willielmus  de  Dunkheved,  27b. 

E 

Edward,  Saxon  King,  14,  17b. 

Johannes  de  EfFord,  Canonicus,  Decanus  de  Arcubus,  London,  198. 
"Willielmus  de  Elmham,  North  Curry,  13b. 

F 

Walterus  Fairman,  North  Curry,  143. 
Galfridus  le  Ferrur,  Wells,  105b. 
Robertus  Franceis,  Chedder,  66. 
Willielmus  de  Fuble,  Easton  Prsebenda,  45. 
Alanus  Furvell,  Cud  worth,  38b. 

Gr 

Filius  Petri  Gaufridus,  North  Curry,  10. 
Johannes  Generose,  Dominus  de  East  Harptry,  124. 
Abbatissa  et  Conventus  de  Sto.  Gemetico,  Chewton,  111b. 
Grants  to  Giso,  Bishop,  14.  17.  18.  58. 
Abbatissa  et  Conventus  de  Godistow,  110. 
Robertus  de  Glocester,  132b. 

Johannes  de  Godelee,  Decanus  et  Hamelinus,  179b. 
Abbas  et  Conventus  de  Gresteyn,  1 12. 
Robertus  Gyan,  62b.  258b. 
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Harold,  14.  17b. 

Hamon,  filius  Galfridi  Scamforcl,  48. 

Robertus  Haulee,  278. 

Henricus  de  Hamhill,  Miles,  180b. 

Helias,  Capellanus  Jocelini,  Canonical  House,  161b. 

Henry  III.,  North  Curry,  10b. 

Hugo  de  la  Hele,  North  Curry,  18b. 

Archidiaconus  Wellen  :  Hugo,  postea  Lincoln  :  Episcopus,  Cheekier, 
108b. 

J 

King  John,  North  Curry,  9.  10. 

K 

Johannes  de  Kardunvilla,  Wells,  27b.  161b. 

Richardus  de  Knoll,  40. 

Abbatissa  de  Kyngton  et  Moniales,  115b. 

Gulielmus  Langbrook,  Thesaurarius,  294b. 
Nicholas  de  Langlond,  Miles,  184b. 
Sybilla  de  Laverton,  Succentoratus,  48b. 
Adam  Lock,  Houses,  Wells,  34.  161. 
Robertus  de  Lovington,  Lovington,  38. 
Lucia  Lundreys,  Wells,  128. 

M 

Robertus  Malerbe,  Wedmore,  59. 

Gulielmus  Malet,  Warminster,  50.  106b. 

Willielmus  de  Marchia,  Episcopus  Canonizatus,  172.  174. 

Johannes  Mareschal,  Chedder,  106b. 

Richard  Medeford,  King's  Secretary  recommended  to  be  Bp.,  292. 

Gilbertus  de  Middleton,  155b. 

Thomas  de  Middleton,  Cancellarius,  200b. 

Johannes  de  Middleton,  Vicarius,  202. 

,,  ,,  Rector  Ecclesiae  de  Bleadon,  205b. 

,,  ,,  Prasbendarius  de  Comba  I.,  282b. 
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Willielmus  de  Molendino,  Archidiaconus  Wellen  :   et  Taunton  : 
121.  122. 

Johannes  de  Morham,  Miles,  181b. 

Margaret  Moners,  House,  Wells,  239. 

Jacobus  de  Monte-Sorell,  White  Lackington,  39. 

1ST 

Walterus  de  Northwick,  Miles,  180b. 

I3 

Gilbertus  Percy,  Chilcompton,  39. 
Robertus  de  Piron,  Warminster,  50. 
Galfridus  Penwine,  68b. 
Robertus  de  Pouland,  South  Barrow,a35b. 
Nomina  Prsebendariorum,  32b.  33.  269.  272. 
Radulphus  Pretiosus,  House,  Wells,  162b. 
Bathyllus  Pretiosus,*  Canonical  Houses,  19b.  20. 
Aluredus  de  Punsot,  Barrow,  61b. 

R 

Richard  I.,  North  Curry,  9. 

Bernardi  filius  Radulphus,  Hatch  lib.,  Holcombe,  20. 
Robertus  de  Remu,  Holcombe,  20b. 

Richardus  de  Rodney,  filius  nobilis  Richardi  de  Rodney,  135. 

144.  158. 
Johannes  de  Rope,  Wells,  266. 

Johannes  Ros,  Canonicus  dispensatus  residentise  in  Curia  Romana,  143. 

s 

gEdmundus  Saint-Loce,  Senior  Canon,  291b. 
Gilbertus  de  Shepton,  Official,  201b. 
Thomas  Spert,  Canonicus  et  Cancellarius  Ecclesise,  284. 

,,  Officialis  domini  Episcopi,  265.  272. 

Prior  de  Staverdale  et  Conventus,  116b. 
Rex  Stephanus,  North  Curry,  &c.  11,  Bath,  14b. 
Robertus  de  Stratton,  L.L.D.,  Canonicus  Ebor,  279. 

,,  ,,        ambit  Decanatum,  280. 

Thomas  de  Sudbury,  Decanus  et  Palatii  Apostolici  causaram  Auditor, 
290. 

Alicise  Swanzey  testamentum,  175. 


*  See  under  13. 
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Prior  de  Taunton  et  Coiwentus,  36. 
Galfridus  Talbot,  Northam,  46. 

Archiepiscopus  Theobaldus,  Cantuariensis,  North  Curry,  11. 
Henricus  de  Tracey,  Bovey  Ecclesia,  37b. 
Richardus  de  Tregor,  Vicariua  de  North  Curry,  66b. 
Jocelinus  de  Tresmineter,  Aulescomb,*  Wiveliscorab,  47. 

XJ 

Robertus  Urrey,  sues  for  the  100  Marks  gave  by  William  de  Marchia 
to  the  Holy  Land,  208 

V 

Alicia  de  Vallibus,  Ashill,  38b. 
William  Rufus,  Bath,  14b.  15. 

Robertus  de  Wells,  Canonicus  legitime  natus,  168b. 
Nicholas  de  Wells,  Canonical  House,  19b. 
Wallerandus  Wellsleigh,  45b. 

Willelmus    Wethamstead,    quondam     Propositus    de  Combe, 

S.  John's,  Bath,  107. 
Richardus  de  Wigornia,  Miles,  Oratorium  in  parochia  de  Lidyeard 

Episcopi  Weeke,  88. 
Willielmus  Wykeham,  Propositus,  296. 

Y 

Johannes  de  Yevelton,  auditor  Decani  et  Capituli,  160b. 
Petrus  de  Yevelton,  Pvoyalty  in  North  Curry,  278. 
Yvo,  House  in  Wells,  162. 


*  In  Devon. 
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Angliee  Episcopatus  antiqui  et  eorum  erectiones,  297. 

Abbas  et  Prior  ejusdem  loci,+  389. 

Annellarii  qui  et  Vicarii  chorales,  271.  272.  281. 

Arcbidiaconi  Diceceseos  Batbon :  et  Wellen :  exerceant  juris- 
dictionem  prout  moris  est  pacifice  et  quiete,  salvis 
Episcopo  proventibus  suis  per  singulos  archidiaco- 
natus,  civili  tamen  modo  citando  et  correctiones 
faciendo  nisi  Episcopus  in  transitu  suo  per  Dicecesin 
correctiones  ad  suum  examen  duxerit  convocandas, 
(1321)£  245. 

et  officiates  eorum  debent  colligere  fructus  Ecclesiarum 
vacantium  et  computum  reddere  Decano  et  Capitulo 
de  duabus  partibus,  tertia  sibi  ipsis  reservata,  12.  300. 
361.§ 

Arcbidiaconi  Sarum  nullam  habent  potestatem  in  prasbendis,  253. 
Arcbidiaconus  Wellen  :  quantum  recipiet  de  Vicario  de  Dowlting  et 
solvet  Capitulo,  449. 
recipiet  12d-  annuatim  pro  una  acra  in  Wells,  362. 
recipiet  dimidiam  marcam  pro  pensione  de  Norton  sub 

Hambden,  185. 
habebit  synodalia  duplicata  a  Decano  et  Capitulo  in 

Winscombe,  97. 
recipiet  3  marcas  de  Rectoria  de  Chewton,  184. 
„  habebit  dividentise  partem  si  per  dimidiam  anni  rese- 

derit,  367. 

,,  grants  a  watercourse  in  the  prebend  of  Whitchurch  to 

have  in  exchange  a  Messuage  near  Canon  Barn,  370. 
recipiet  pro  pensione  de  Chilthorne  Domer,  2s.,  128. 

*  In  this  Index  the  reverse  of  the  page  has  not  been  distinguished  by  b  ;  as  the 
title  of  each  document  is  given  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  it  has  not  been  thought 
needful  to  make  so  extensive  an  addition  to  the  original  Index  as  the  marking  of  the 
side  of  the  page  in  each  reference. 

t  See  under  Forde, 

t  The  Date  of  the  document,  which  is  the  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
Bishop  John  of  Drokensford  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
§  See  under  Sarum. 
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Archidiaconus  Wellen :  recipiet  pro  pensione  de  Hinton  Monachorum, 
3s.  4d.,  173. 

Archidiaconus,  Praebenda  Archidiaconi  Wellen : 

„        Berrow  Ecclesia,  13.  166.  359.  361.  362.  263. 
,,  ,,  „     Vicariae  ordinatio,  361. 362.  363. 

,,  Archidiaconus  praesentat,  364. 

*Huish  Ecclesia,  20  acres  in  South  Moore 
in  Hewish  cum  decimis,  etc.,  358. 
,,  ,,     Hewish,  366. 

,,  ,,     habebit  decimas  in  Pitney,  365. 

,,  South  Brent  et  Hewish,  una  praebenda 
Archidiaconi,  387  et  9.  10.  13.  358.  366. 
403. 

,,  solvet  de  Berrow  Decano  et  Capitulo,  annuatim  £10, 

166.  167.  279. 
solvet  de  pensione  de  East  Brent  eisdem,  185. 
,,  solvet  pro  obitu  Petri  quondam  Decani  Wellensis, 

£7  10s.,  £3,  132.  et  £5,  36.  364. 
Archidiaconus  Taunton : 

,,  Milverton,  Praebenda  Archidiaconatui  Taunton  per- 

petuo  annexa,  et  Ecclesia  de  Thorne 
Praebendae  de  Milverton,  187. 
,,        Ecclesiae  de  Milverton  advocatio  data  per 
nobilem  virum  Willielmum  Brewer  Joce- 
lino  Episcopo,  368.  382. 
, ,  , ,        duae  Praebendae  in  eadem  Ecclesia  ordinatae,  + 

336. 

,,        inde  solvet  Archidiaconus   £3  pensionem 
Ecclesiae  Wellensi,  187. 
, ,  , ,        recipiet  pensionem  de  Curry  Kivel  Rectoria, 

201.  202. 

Reverendus  Pater  sacrosanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardi- 
nalis,  136. 

,,  jurisdictionem  habet  in  omnibus  Ecclesiis  Episcopatus 

Bathon  :  et  Wellen  :  sede  Episcopali  vacante,  et  prae- 
sertim  in  Archidiaconatu  suo  instituendi  et  destitu- 
endi,  110 

Archidiaconus  Taunton  :  sententia  contra  violantem  jus  illud,  qui 

solvet  Archidiacono  60  marcas  pro  expensis,  386. 
Archidiaconatus  Bathon  :  datus  Priori  et  Conventui  ibidem  per  ipsos 

integraliter  possidendus,  299. 

*  There  is  confusion  here  between  Hewish  Episcopi  and  Huish  near  Highbridge, 
on  the  road  to  Burnham,  the  first  items  relate  to  the  former. 

t  The  Church  of  Milverton  was  annexed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Taunton  ;  but 
was  charged  with  two  prebends: 
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St,  Andrew's  acre  in  Wootton  Mead,  given  by  Robert  Cotele,  159.  270. 
St.  Andrew's  Wells,  Conduit  water,  252. 

Athelney,  Abbot  and  Convents  agreements  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
about  right  in  Curry  Moor,  Stanrnore,  &c.,  and  a  bridge, 
32.  33,  etc.,  52.  53. 
,,       Abbas  Athelingen  :  Praebendarius  de  Long  Sutton,  299.  367. 
373.  391.  404. 
bridge  built  by  the  Deane  and  Chapter,  46. 
Appellationes,  Thesaurarii  Wellen  :  ad  Episcopum  de  oblationibus  in 
Capella  Beatse  Marise  in  Claustris,  293. 
,,  ab    Archidiacono    Wellensi    contra    admissionem  ad 

Ecclesiam  de  Congresbury,  295. 
Ashbury,  Manerium  remissum  Episcopo  ab  Abbate  et  Conventu 
Glaston :  19.  89. 
,,        Ecclesia  patronatus  Episcopi,  19.  et  264.  299.  344. 
Ashill,  Ecclesia  data  Episcopo  in  Prsebendam,  399.  404. 
Archischola,  Cancellarius  Ecclesiae  dicitur,  298.  389. 
Axb ridge,  Villa  cum  pertinentiis  per  Mauricium  de  Gaunt,  Hugonem 
Lincoln  :  Episcopum  et  alios  data  Jocelino  Episcopo  et 
successoribus,  342.  351.  355.  356.  375. 
,,       Ecclesia  data  Episcopo  per  Hugonem  Lincoln  :  343.  349. 


Bathoniee  Civitas  Episcopo  data,  220.  266.  pro  Abbatia  Glaston,  344. 
,,  Monasterium  per  Willelmam  Eufum  in  praesuleam  sedem, 

data  Maneria  et  prserogativas,  269.  341.  345. 
confirmata  per  Papam  etCardinales  nominatim,  269. 
,,  Prior  per  Episcopum  amovendus,  267. 

Bathon  :  Vicaria  Beatae  Marias  de  Stalle,*  152. 

Bathon  :  et  Glaston  :  Ecclesiarum,  unio  per  Regem  Johannem  anno 
1242.    17.  242. 
libertates,  265.  266.  267.  298.  300. 
Bathampton,  Ecclesiae  appropriatio,  159. 
Bathwyke,  Vicaria,  148. 

Banwell,  Manerium  datum  Episcopo  per  Willielmum  Conquestorem, 
247. 

*  This  Church  was  where  Stall  Street  meets  the  Abbey  Clmrch-yard  and  Cheap 
Street.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  about  1600,  when  the  Abbey  had  been 
restored  after  its  ruin  at  the  Reformation.  The  name  seems  to  connect  itself  with 
Market,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  Church  stood  upon  the  Roman  Forum  of  Bath,  as 
Mr.  Irvine  has  shewn.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Bath  Forum  Hundred  has 
notliing  to  do  with  this  Forum,  but  is  Bath  forinsecum,  an  irregular  adjective 
meaning  the  outer  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  out-parish  of  St.  Cuthbcrt's,  at  Wells. 
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Banwell,  tenentes  de  Winscombe  secta  facient  ad  hundredum  ibidem, 
53b.* 

Bristol,  Magister  et  Fratres  Domus  S.  Marcif  solvent  pensiones  Ecclesiae 

Willen  :  viz.  40s.,  190.  £4  3s.  4d.,  191.  387. 
Blackford,  libera  capella  remissa  ab  Abbate  et  Conventu  Glaston  :  19. 
89.  299.  344. 

Burnham,  Ecclesia  data  Roberto  Burnel  Episcopo  per  Abbatem  et  Con- 
ventum  S.  Petri,  Gloucester,  193.  194.  303.  310. 

, ,        rentale  manerii  ibidem  et  parcellee,  52. 

,,        Vicarioe  praesentatio,  159. 
Bertona  Conimunse  Canonicorum  in  Civitate  Wellen  :  4. 
Bovi  seu  South  Bovi,  Ecclesia  data  in  proebendam,  109.  373.  384. 
Biddisham  Prrebenda  ad  reparandam  Ecclesiam  S.  Andrece,  9.  390. 

,,  Manerii  redditus,  tenentes  et  parcellae,  74a.  usq.  76. 

Bicknaller,    quieta   clamatio  a  Johanne  Mohun  Milite  Domino  de 
Dunster,  43.  440. 

, ,        seisina  Manerii  pro  Decano  et  Capitulo  capta,  335. 

,,        tenentes  parcella?  et  redditus  manerii,  76.  usq.  79  et  448. 
Barlieh,  Prior  and  Convent's  bond  to  the  Chapter  for  £20,  183. 

,,        pensio  pro  appropriation  Ecclesia?  de  Bradford,  J  6s.  8d.,  183. 
Barton  Praibenda  to  receive  8s.,  a  yearly  pension  from  Rectory  of 

Kington  Mandeville,  380.  401. 
Broomfield,  Ecclesia  praebendalis,  9.  10.  13.  403. 
Brewham,  sedes  Prioris  de  Brewton,  316. 
Buckland  Dinham  Prsebenda,  9.  10.  13.  402.  403.  386. 

,,        Vicaria?  ordinatio,  157. 

,,         Decimre  fceni,  371. 
Buckland  Abbas  Ecclesia  remissa  ab  Abbate  et  Conventu  Glaston  : 
Episcopo,  19.  299.  344. 

,,       data  per  Nicholaum  Episcopum  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellensi, 
196.  299. 

,,       confirmata  per  sententiam  diffinitivam    Domini  Episcopi 
Sarum,  317.  335. 

,,       Onera  eatenus  subeunda  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  viz. 

3  Sacerdotesministrantesin  Bubwithi  Capella,  £15.  pauper- 
ibus  de  Buckland,  4  marcas.  Pensiones  Episcopo  Sarum, 
6s.  8d.,  Decano  et  Capitulo  Sarum,  6s.  8d.  ;  Archidiacono 
Dorset,  6s.  8d.,  318.  331.  337. 

,,       Ordinatio  Vicarioe  ibidem,  42.  317.  321. 

*  The  Hundred  of  Banwell  is  mentioned,  and  next  page  but  two  that  of  Cheddar. 
The  Bishop's  property  appears  afterwards  to  ha-ve  formed  the  Hundred  of  Winter- 
stoke,  which  is  also  mentioned  along  with  Cheddar, 

t  See  under  Stockland  Bristol, 

t  Near  Taunton. 
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Brewton,  Abbas  et  Conventus  solvent  Capitulo  pensiones,  3  Marcas,  10. 

„        304.  40s.  pro  cereo,  281.  288. 
Butleigh,  Ecclesise  appropriatio  Conventui  Glaston  :  et  pensio  Capitulo, 

167.  347. 

Benefactorum  Ecclesiae  Missoe  solemnes,  321. 


c 

Cart®  Generales  Concessee  Episcopo  Decano  et  Capitulo 
Wellen :  et  Prori  et  Conventui  Bathon  :  de  diversis  terris  et 
libertatibus  :— 

Willielmi  Conquestoris,  247. 
Henrici  I.,  1. 
Johannis,  2. 
Henrici  II.,  2. 

Edwardi  Saxonis  Angliae  Monarchi,  241. 
Edward  I.,  3.  248a.  392.  usq.  397. 

Edwardi  Regis  Gisoni  Episcopo  et  aliis,  Saxonice,  12.  254. 

289.  290. 
Rogeri  Episcopi,  5.  6. 
Johannis  Cantuariensis,  6. 
Richardi  Cantuariensis,  9. 
Simonis  Cantuariensis,  310. 
Alexandri  III.,  P.M.,  267,  &c. 

Confirmatio  per   Edwardum    III.,    et   recitatio  omnium 
Cartarum    et    privilegiorum    praeconcessorum  Ecclesise 
Wellen:  a.  256.  usq.  259.  407.  408. 
Exemptio  de  theolonio,  &c,  2.  14.  26.  392.  28.  251. 
Cantariarum  fundationes,  92.  124.  125.  126.  127.  128.  129.  130. 
131.  132.  133.  134.  198.  199.  217.  Lilsdon,  219.  272.  278.  279.  280. 
281.  283.  284.  286.  288.  291.  292a.  296.  usq,  302.  306.  311.  317.  321. 
325.  328.  332.  334.  336.  362.  387. 
Carthusianorum  grates  Episcopo  oblatse  et  participatio  meritorum 

ordinis,  35b. 
Chew  Magna,  mensse  episcopali  unita  301. 

,,  ordinatio  Vicarise  ibidem  198.  per  Radulphum  Episcopum. 

,,  qui  sol  vet    Choristis    10  marcas  pro  obitu  Radulphi 

Episcopi  Decano  et  Capitulo. 
,,  5  marcas  (Escheatori).    Ecclesire  Bathon  :  totidem. 

„  £10  Episcopo. 

,,  20  marcas  Ecclesiis  Bathon:  et  Wellen:  198,  etc.,  273 

ad  278.  294.  ad  301.  Escheatori  Ecclesire  5  marcas,  301, 
„         Manerium,  342.  353.  392. 
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Choristee  ob  paupertatem  recipient  de  Vicario  de  Chew  Magna  10 
marcas,  198.  301. 
,,       their  house  built  by  Bp.  Ralph,  301. 
St.  Cuthbert's  pension,  162,  &c. 
Caution  Money  of  Canons  admitted  to  residence,  a  single  Canon,  100 

marks,  a  Dignitary,  150  ;  to  be  divided  as  now  it  is,  165.  302. 
Corston,  Vicarise  ordinatio,  154. 

Compton  Episcopi  in   Comitatu  Berks,  manerium  et  hundredum 

dimissa  ad  firmam  per  Episcopum,  323. 
Compton  Episcopi  Praebenda,  9.  10.  13. 

Hewish*  parcella  dictze  Preebendse,  388.  389.  402.  403. 
Charleton  Mackrell  Ecclesia,  192. 

Cantuariensis  Abbatiae  ordinist  S  Augustini  jura  et  Privilegia,  250. 
Carhampton  Ecclesia,  data  Episcopo  in  Praebendam,  402. 

,,  appropriata   Ecclesiee  Bathon  :  solvendo  £5  pensionem 

Ecclesia}  Wellen :  189. 
Census  Ecclesise  Wellen:  (1397,)  880  marcre,  91. 

Cudworth  et  Knowle,  13.  368.  relaxatio  3d.  pro  communia,  370.  375. 
385.  387.  397.  401. 

Christian  Malford  Ecclesia,  remissa  Episcopo  ab  Abbate  et  Con- 
ventu  Glaston  :  Patronatus  Episcopi  Bathon  :  et  Wellen  : 
per  diversas  concessiones,  19.  89.  264.  339.  299.  344.  345. 
355. 

,,  Vicaria  ibidem,  339.  355. 
Chedder  et  Shipham,  Ecclesia  e  concessione  Jocelini  Episcopi,  4.  13. 
112.  aqua  benedicta,  384. 
, ,  Hundredum  et  manerium  ac  etiam  de  Shipham  concessa  per 
Bichardum  Swan  unum  executorum  Beckington  Episcopi, 
347.  408.  409.  410.  411.  412.  Reditus  et  Tenentes  ibidem, 
413.  414. 

Chewton  Ecclesia,  Abbas  et  Conventus  de  Gemetico  Patroni  Eccleshe 
solvent  annuatim  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  35  marcas 
et  3  marcas,  184.  321. 
,,       Abbas  et  Conventus  de  Bedlem  de  Shene  ordinis  Carthusi- 
ensis  earn  Rectoriam  dimittunt  Decano  et  Capitulo  ad 
firmam,  321. X 
,,       Vicaria,  321. 
Chilcompton  praebendalis  Ecclesia,  388.  397.  401. 

*  This  is  Huish  in  Brent  Marsh  mentioned  in  Note  p.  43. 

t  So  in  text  of  Dr.  Healy's  index— a  curious  confusion  of  the  two  Augustins. 
The  Abbey  founded  by  S.  Augustin  of  Canterbury  was  of  the  order  of  S.  Benedict. 

i  In  the  original  Ecclesia  conventualis  domus  Jesu  Christi  de  Bedlem  de  Shene, 
shewing  how  early  was  the  corruption  of  Bethlehem  into  Bedlem. 
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Chilthorne  Domer  Ecclesia,  Patronatus  Thormu  Button  Exon  :  Epis- 
copi,  appropriatur  ex  ejus  consensu  per  Willelmum  Episcopum 
Bathon  :  et  Wellen  :  Abbati  et  Conventui  ordinis  8.  Augustini  in 
Brewton,  salva  Vicaria  ad  quam  ipsi  prrcsentant,  et  solvent  Decano 
et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  12  marcas  in  Festo  Sancti  Michaelis  annuatim, 
128.  179. 

Conservatores  jurum  et  privilegiorum  Decani  et  Capituli  Wellen  :  e 

speciali  commissione  Domini  Papse,  316.  367.  376* 
Congresbury  Ecclesia  e  concessione  Jocelini  Episcopi  4.    Rex  prse- 
sentatur,  294. 

, ,  vendicatur  tanquam  appropriata  Communise  Wellen  : 

Inquisitio    desuper   et   appellatio   ab  Archidiacono 
Wellen  :  300.  304. 
,,  pro  decima  bladorum  ibidem  £66  per  annum,  304. 

Convocatio  generalis  Ecclesise  Wellen  :  367. 

Clerici  non  distringi  debent  per  Vicecomites  ad  modum  Laici  feodi,  18. 
19. 

Curry  Rivell,  Ecclesia  appropriata  Priori  et  Canonicis  regularibus  de 
Bustelesham*  ordinis  Augustini  Sarum  dioeceseos  solvendo  Capitulo 
Wellen  :  20s.,  Archidiacono  Taunton  :  3s.  4d.  Pensiones,  201.  202. 

Cleve  sive  Old  Cleve,  Vicarise  ordinatio,  153. 

„  Ecclesia  erit  prsebendalis  cujus  Abbas  Beccensis  semper  erit 
Prsebendarius  sed  non  tenebitur  ad  residentiam,  et  solvet  pro  Stall 
Wages,  4  marc,  381.  382. 

Curry  Loade,  Tenants  of  Athelney  Abbey  and  Tythingman  of  that 
place  ought  to  appear  at  the  Hundred  Court  of  North  Curry,  45. 

Canonicalia  Messuagia,  5.  303. 

13 

Decani  ordinatio  per  Robertum  Episcopum,  9  et  296.  297.  298.  299. 
Decanatus  vacantis  custodia  penes  Capitulum,  258.  300. 

„  Maneria,  9.  296  et  seq.  449. 

S.  Decumani  Ecclesia  data  Episcopo  Radulpho  in  Prsebendam  per  Simon 
Briton,  369.  372.  400. 

,,        Vicarise  ordinatio,  156.  373. 
Desimse  terrarum  prgebendalium    solvendse   illi   Ecclesise   cui  juxta 

territorii  Prajbendce  situm  de  jure  dari  debent,  3. 
Dedicatio  Ecclesiae  Wellen  :  per  Jocelinum  Episcopum  die  S.  Romani 

mense  Nov.  (1239),  53,+ 
Deptford  terra?  ibidem  Decano  et  Capitulo  datre  pro  obitu,  &c,  199. 
Dignitates,  vide  Prsebendarum  erectio. 


*  Bustlesham  or  Bisliam  in  Berkshire, 
t  X.  Cal.  Nov.  Oct.  23. 
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Dinder,  333.  404. 

Dividentiee  Canonicorum,  8.  302.  367. 
Doulting,  Vicariae  ordinatio  et  onera,  449. 

Draycott,  dimidium  feodi  militis  ibidem  datum  Episcopo,  342.  349. 
East  Camell,  Vicariae  ordinatio,  155.  156. 

East  Coker,  Vicariae  ordinatio,  140.  143.  vide  perlongum  instrumentum 
de  appropriatione  Ecclesiae  Decano  et  Capitulo  Exon:  et  ordina- 
tione  Vicarise  a  pagina  137,  usque  146.  Vicarius  reparabit  Cancel- 
lum  et  solvet  annuatim,  13s.  4d.,  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  140. 
143.  183.  Charta  specialis  Episcopi  de  ista  pensione,  183. 
140.  143.  137.  146.  183. 
East  Harptry  Prsebenda,  9.  10.  13.  403. 
East  Curry,  terrae  in  Murden  *  et  Lamley,  30.  31. 
,,  Saltmoore,  46.    Bridge  to  carry  hay,  46. 

, ,  the  Common  there  divided  between  Dean  and  Chapter  and 

Athelney,  48.  218. 
,,  Altaragium,  Lease  of  it  to  the  Chaplain,  paying  the  Chap- 

ter £5  per  annum  rent,  221. 
,,  ,,       Mesuagium  cum  pertinentiis  et  50s.  annuatim 

Willelmo  Gyan  Capellano  solvendi,  207. 
,,  vide  in  North  Curry. 

Easton,  Ecclesia  data  per  Will,  de  la  Fuble  t  Ecclesiae  Wellen :  369. 
370.  374.  392. 

Edward,  King,  borrows  of  the  Chapter  500  marks,  240. 

East  Brent  et  Doulting,  Ecclesise  Abbatis  et  Conventus  Glaston : 

Vicarise  in  eorum  patronatu,  187. 
Vicarii  solvent  Decano  et  Capitulo  annuatim  pensicnem,  £3, 

185. 

Ediston  Farm,  225.  a424  ad  432.  a434  ad  448. 

Ecclesia  Cathedralis  libera  sit  a  tribus  nundinis  in  ea  $  prius,  sive  atriis 
habitis,  246. 

Episcopatus  Bathon  :  et  Wellen:  Maneria  etpraerogativse,  267. 

268.  269.  243.  345.  confirmata  per  Papam,  Alex.  III. 
et  Cardinales,  1179. 
Episcoporum  nomina  Maneria  et  alias  benefactiones  ab  anno  704.  296. 
297.  298.  299.  usq.  302. 
*  Morden  in  North  Curry. 

t  The  name  is  written  thus,  and  Deffeble,  and  Deffuble.  The  grant  was  made  in 
Jocelin's  time.    It  does  not  appear  what  Easton  this  is. 

t  This  reference  is  to  the  charter  of  Bishop  Robert  taking  off  tolls  from  the 
fairs  held  in  Wells,  if  held  in  the  streets  of  the  city  instead  of  in  the  Church  and 
forecourt  (atria)  as  heretofore.  The  practice  of  holding  fairs  or  markets  in  burying 
grounds  was  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of  Winton  13»  Ed.  I. 

G 
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Episcoporum  Electionis  modus  et  corum  appellatio,  prima  vacatione 
eligetur  Episcopus  Bathoniae  dein  Welli.'e  et  sic  vicissim,  et 
appellabitur  Episcopus  Bathon  :  et  Wellen  :  108.  296.  297.  300. 

Episcopi  possunt  legare  blada  in  solo  Episcopatus  seminata,  et  ante 
mortem  usque  festum  S.  Michaelis  eorum  morti  proxime  se- 
quentem,  341.  348. 

Eschaetor  Ecclesiae  recipiet  5  marcas  annuatim  de  Vicario  de  Chew 
Magna,  301. 

Evercreech,  Ecclesia  conceditur  Priori  Hospitalis  D.  Johannis  Bap- 
tistee  in  Well :  salva  competenti  Vicaria  ibidem,  159. 

Execntores,  Episcopi  Radulphi,  vide  Jocalia. 

,,         Episcopi  Beckington  Hugo  Sugar  Johannes  Pope  Bichar- 
dus  Swan  Clerici  Canonici  Wellen  :  227,  228,  230. 

Exford,  Ecclesise  advocatio  data  Episcopo,  398.  399. 

IT 

Fabrica  Ecclesise  Cathedralis  extructa  et  renovata  per  Jocelinum, 
Episcopum,  8. 

Porta  introitus   in   cameram   Decani  et   Capituli  per 
Episcopum  concessa,  331. 
„         Altare  aedificatum  coram  imagine  S.  Crucis  ex  parte 
boreali  alti  Campanilis,*  283. 
A  quarry  for  stone  in  usum  fabricse  granted  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  by  the  Vicar  of  Doulting  cum  consensu 
Abbatis  et  Conventus  Glaston  :  270. 
,,         redditus,  Twiverton  Pension,  179. 
„         the  fabrics  share  of  caution  money,  165.  302. 
Forestse  in  Comitatu  Somerset :+ 

,,        de  Mendip  perambulatio  et  limites,  83. 

de  Selwood,  84 
,,       de  Nerachich  sive  Roch,  85. 

de  Exmore,  86. 
,,       Cheddar  et  Axbridge,  maneria  disafforestata,  301. 
Fontis  in  Civitate  Wellen  :  Charta  per  Thomam  Beckington,  252. 
For  dee,  Abbas  et  Prior  simul,  389. 

Fructus  Prsebendarum  Vacantium,  duae  partes  anni  sequentis  in 
usum  Canonicorum,  et  tertia  pars  disponenda  per  testainen 
turn  Praabendarii  defuncti,  3.  4.  6. 
,,       non  ita  de  Decantu  vacante,  13. 
,,       eodem  modo  in  Ecclesia  Sarum,  13.  244.  245. 

*  This  was  the  centre  tower  of  the  Church,  (see  L.A.  I.)  Campanile.  It  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Jocelin  and  finished  by  Bishop  John  Brokensford,  (see  Mr.  Irvine 
in  Somerset  Archaeological  Proceedings,  XIX.,  ii.,  38. 

t  Printed  in  Collinson,  v.  3,  p.  56.    These  perambulations  were  made  in  1201. 
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Fructus  Ecclesiarum  Vacantium  per  totam  Dicecesin,  Ecclesia 
Wellen :  habeat  duas  partes  sequestri  Ecclesiarum  vacantium, 
4.  6.  11.  12.  13.  166.  167.  244.  245.  300.  326.  Bp.  Fox,  362. 
,,  Yeovil  Church,  appropriated  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent 
of  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  ordinis  S.  Augustini  and  the 
pension  raised  to  satisfy  the  Chapter  for  the  loss  of  the 
fruits  in  the  vacancy,  326.* 

Fructus  :  Archdeacons  to  swear  before  the  Chapter  at  theirinstalment 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  Benefices  and  to  account 
for  two  thirds  to  the  Chapter  Fox,  361.  449. 

Gr 


Godelee,  terrse  ibidem  concessse  Ecclesiae,  383. 

Glaston.  Abbas  et  Conventus  ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  167, 

Episcopus  Bath  :  et  Well  :  Patronus  ejusdem,  15.  264.  340. 
344.  352.  357. 

,,       Abbas    ad  recipienda  temporalia  de  manu  Episcopi,  15. 
340.  344. 

,,       Regis  assensus  non  requiritur  ad  eligendum  Abbatem,  verum 

Episcopi,  13.  16.  17.  19.  352.  357. 
,,       Episcopus  Abbatem  Glaston  :  deponit,  16.  357. 

ab  obedientia  Episcopi  per  decretum  Papse  eximuntur,  salvo 

patronatu  suo,  264.  344. 
,,       Mensse  episcopali  unitur  per  Savaricum  Episcopum,  299. 

dissolvitur   ista  unio  e  consensu  Jocelini,   et  vice  istius 

Abbas  et  Conventus  conferunt  Episcopatui  maneria  de 

Winscombe,   Pucklechurch,  Blackford,  et  Cranmer,  299. 

344.+ 

,,      Episcopus  habebit  Returnam  brevium  Abbati  et  Conventui 
Glaston  :  20. 

,,       libertates  Abbatiae  et  villae  Glaston  :  cum  insulis  suis  Beckery 

Godeney  Martinsey,  &c,  23.  265. 
„       Concordia  inter  Episcopum  et  Abbatem  et  Conventum  Glaston 

super  districtionibus  in  moris,  mutuis  attachiamentis,  &c, 

19.  20.  21. 

*  We  see  here  the  reason  of  the  pensions  paid  to  the  Chapters  out  of  the  fruits  of 
appropriated  Rectories. 

f  This  item  and  the  next  relate  to  the  ending  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  Abbey,  consequent  on  the  grant  of  the  Abbey  to  Savaric,  which 
lasted  1199-1218  (see  Adam  of  Domerham).  The  Abbot  was  put  in  the  same  position 
as  he  was  before  the  union.  Royal  writs  went  again  to  him  as  they  did  before,  and 
not  through  the  Bishop,  who  in  the  interval  had  been  in  the  place  of  Abbot,  like  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  their  Cathedrals.  The 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  had  large  independence. 
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similiter  inter  eosdem  et  Decanum  et  Capitulum  de  communia 
in  moris  inter  Glaston  :  Meare  Wedmore,  &c. ,  88. 
,,       nova  dispositio  Maneriorum  et  Rectoriarum  inter  cos  et 

Episcopum,  344. 
,,       recalcitrant  contra  priores  eorum  concessiones,  261.  262. 
„       Monachi  Glaston  :  admissio,  per  Legatum  Papse  et  Episcopum 

'     Wellen  :  111. 
, ,       Concordia  inter  eos  et  Magistrum  Martinum  *  de  summa  sub- 
sidaria  Domini  Papse,  mediante  Episcopo,  347. 
Griso  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas,  being  sent  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  241. 

Haselbeere,  Prsebenda,  9.  10.  13.  390  403. 
Hardington,  Ecclesia  data  Canonicis  de  Keynsham,  112. 
Harptry,  Ecclesia,  333.  355.  368.  391. 

Hampton,  Ecclesia  data  Hospitali  Sancti  Bartholomei  in  Smithfield, 

London,  355. 
Henstridge,  Preebenda,  9.  10.  13.  383. 

,,  Ecclesia  concessa  in  Praebendam  per  Bicha^dum  et  Gerar- 
dum  de  Canville,+  confirmata  per  Begem  Edwardum 
Eichardum  Canturien  sem  et  alios,  160.  161.  162.  373. 
388.  403. 

Herriota,  in  North  Curry  ob  Defectum  animalis  una  melior  acra  semin- 

ata  et  sic  in  West  Hatch,  56.  71-t 
Hinton  Monachorum,  Pensiones  inde,  172. 

,,       Vicarii  ordinatio,  qui  feret  omnia  onera  ordinaria  et  extra- 
ordinaria,  173. 

,,       Praecentor  Ecclesiee  Wellen  :  prsesentabit  ad  Vicariam,  173. 
Hinton  St.  George,  Eectory  granted  to  Bishop  Jocelin  by  the 
Chaplain  and  Brethren  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
348. 

High.  Littleton  Ecclesiapatronatus  Abbatis  et  Conventus  de  Keynsham. 
Eisdem  appropriatur.    Solvet  Decano  et  Capitulo,  5s.,  et  Archi- 
diacono  Bathon,  10s.,  Pensiones,  182. 
Hugo  de  la  Hele,  Freeholder  in  North  Curry,  pays  lis.  Id.,  High  Eent 
and  Wardship,  5  marcs  for  a  relief,  203.  210.  215. 
release  of  all  Lands  in  la  Hele  to  the  Chapter,  336. 

*  Papal  Exactor  about  whom  many  good  things  are  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  1244-5. 

t  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  prebends.  Richard  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Stephen's  time,  and  Gerard  died  at  Acre  in  1190  or  91  (see  Collinson  v.  2, 
p.  356)j  apparently  the  confirmations  of  the  Concession  were  made  long  afterwards. 

\  This  is  -explained  in  the  customs  of  North  Curry.  The  Heriot  was  the  best 
animal ;  if  there  were  none,  then  the  crop  of  the  best  acre  under  tillage,  or  the  grass 
of  the  best  acre  of  pasture,  if  nothing,  then  no  heriot. 
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Holcombe  Praebenda,  Ecclesia  data  in  Prsebendam,  13.  375.  Grant  in 
1150  of  a  wood,  382.  385.  391. 

I 

Ilminster,  Praebenda  Abbatis  de  Muchelney,  384. 
Ilton,  Prsebenda,  398.  401. 

Immunitas  Prffibendarum  ab  Archidiaconis,  12.  12.  26.  253. 
Immunitas  Ecclesise  Anglicanse,  quicquid  possidet  Ecclesia  sit  in 
perpetua  libertate  exceptis  tribus,  expeditione  pontis  arcisve 
restauratione,  Edwardus  Saxon  Rex.  241.  246.  289.  290. 
Institutio   prEebendalium   Ecclesiarum   ad   Decanum  et  Capituhim 
pertinet  sede  vacante  uti  Yatton  Vicarise,  254.  386.  390. 
aliarum    Ecclesiarum   sede   vacante  ad  Archidiaconum 
Taunton,  110.  386. 
Install atio  et  inductio  omnium  Dignitatum  PrEebendarum  et  Parson- 
atum  in  Ecclesia  Wellen  :  collatarum  per  Episcopos  spectat 
ad  Decanum  et  Capitulum.    Installati  jurabunt  de  observando 
Statuta  Ecclesia3,  &c,  Bp.  Fox,  361. 
Jocalia   legata   Ecclesise    Wellen :   per  Radulphum  Episcopum  et 
soluta  per  Willelmum  Camel  Praecentorem  Robertum  Sam- 
borne  Johannem  Lombard  et  Willelmum  Derby  Canonicos 
Ecclesias  Executores  suos,  204,  294,  a296  ad  304.  et  320. 
,,       Ecclesiae  ablata  restituenda,  263. 
Jurisdictio  peculiaris,  12.  12.    North  Curry  212.  213.  Drokensford. 
244.  245. 

Juramenta,  Canonicorum  consueta,  246.  361. 
Indulgentise  pro  precibus  pro  defunctis,  389* 

K 

Keynsham,  Vicaria  appropriata  Abbati  et  conventui  ordinis  Sancti 
Augustini  ibidem,  179. 
,,  solvent  pro  pensionibus  annuatim  Decano  et  Capitulo, 

3s.  4d.,  eisdem,  pro  West  Harptry,  6s.  8d.,  182.  eis- 
dem  pro  High  Littleton,  5s.  181. 
Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Vicarise  preesentatio,  157. 

,,  Manor  parcells,  350. 

Knapfee  per  Walterum  de  Cadamo  concessa  Johanni  de  Godelee, 
Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen.  14.  Ed.  1.  et  alias  concessiones, 
ejusdem  manerii,  79.  80.  81.  82;  87.  257.  258.  406. 
,,  concordia  inter  Decanum  et  Capitulum  et  Willielmum  Beau- 
champ  Dominum  de  Lilsdon  de  diversis  rebus  in  Knap 
217.  218.  parcellre  Manerii,  222. 
,,       vide  in  North  Curry, 
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Lovington,  firma  e  dono  Roberti  de  Cary  quondam  Domini  de  Loving- 
ton,  4. 

',  Parsonatus  ex  eodem  dono,  4  etc.  97.  98.  99. 

Legata  Ecclesise  Wellen.  per  Hugonem  Wallis  prius,  B.  &  W.  dein 
Lincoln  Episcopum,  249.  339.  Dreycot  et  Axbridge  data 
Episcopatui  per  eum,  342.  349. 
per  Radulphum  Episcopum,  204.  296. 
,,       per  Henricum  Cardinalem   Episcopum  Winton,  (Beaufort, 
Dean  for  a  short  time  when  a  young  man,)  320. 
vide  Jocalia. 
Litton  Prsebenda  lease  of  parcells,  370. 

Licentise  Regime  ad  perquirendum  non  obstante  Statuto  de  Mortmain, 
18.  28. 

Lidford,  Ecclesia,  13.  vide  191.  192. 

Lilsdon,  217.  218.  219.  336. 

Lincoln,  Dioeceseos  Ecclesise,  189.  192.* 

Lidyeard  Episcopij  e  concessione  Savarici  et  Jocelini  Episcoporum, 
4et409.  408. 
e  concessu  Edwardi  Saxonici  Regis,  290. 
a  market  on  Mondays,  and  two  Fairs  there  yearly,  345. 
j,        Decanus  et  Capitulum  tanquam  Rectores  habebunt  decimas 
de  Lidyeard  Ponchardon  et  ear  atione  solvent  Rectori  de 
Bagborough,  7s.  annuatim,  151.  348.  409. 
Libertates  Ecclesiee  Anglicanae,  Stat,  of  Edward  III.,  239  et 
241.  242.  243. 
Articuli  Cleri,  9  Ed.  2,  see  Statutes. 
Stat,  of  Pro  visors  of  H.  6.  245. 
„         Relaxatio  Subsidii,  240.  250.  345. 
Long  Sutton,  Abbas  de  Athelney  perpetuus  Prsebendarius  ibidem 
habebit  Stallum  in  choro  juxta  Subdecanum  et  solvet 
4  marcas  annuatim,  pro  Stall  Wages,  299.  369.  373. 
391.  404. 

Lullington  Ecclesia  appropriata  Priori  et  Conventu  de  Longa  Leta 
ordinis  Sancti  Augustini  Sarum  Dioeceseos  solvet  Decano  et  Capitulo 
annuatim,  6s.  8d.,  170. 


*  Two  documents  of  Bishop  Hugh  concerning  Churches  in  Lincoln  Diocese. 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln  was  previously  Archdeacon  of  Wells.  His  will  is  given  at 
length.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brother  of  Bishop  Jocelin,  with  whom  he  was  joint 
founder  of  S.  J ohn's  Hospital. 
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Martins  Wheat,  305.  vide  Great  Book  of  Arrears,  1616. 
Martock,  Ecclesia  annexa  Thesaurariatui  Wellen  :  287.  293. 
,,        Vicarius  praesentatus  per  Thesaurarium,  287. 

Pecia  terrae  data  Ecclesiae  omnium  Sanctorum  et  Rectori 

ibidem,  283. 
Parcella  ad  firmam,  293. 
Marke,  Ecclesia  annexa  Praebendae  de  Wedmore  quae  simul  erunt 
unum  beneficium  et  una  Praebenda  Decanatus  Wellen  : 
Praebendae  de  Wedmore  5  desuper  erectae,  449. 
Maneria  conjuncta  data  Decano  et  Capitulo,  North  Curry,  Hatch, 
Wrantage,  Winscombe,  Lovington,  Ecclesia  Sancti  Cuth- 
berti  Wellen  :  Winsham,  Wormister,  &c,  4.  6.  13.  402. 
Middleton  Abbatis,  Parochiae  de  Martock  juxta  Ilchester.  Firma 
ibidem  data  Ecclesiae  solvendo  10  marcas  pensionem, 
188.  359.  362.  366. 
Licentia  Domino  Petro  Fauconberge  condendi  Capellam 
ibidem,  291. 

Mendip  Forestae  perambulationes  et  limites,  83.  (see  Forestae). 
Muchelney,  Abbas  Proebendarius  de  Ilminster,  299.  385. 
Mudford,  Ecclesia  e  concessione  Jocelini  Episcopi,  4. 

,,       ordinatio   Vicariae.    40s.  solvenda  eidem  per  Armarium. 

Decanus  et  Capitulum  solvent  procuratoria  Archidiacona 
Wellen :  42.  97.  98.  99. 
Murdra  et  Misericordiae  *  Domini  Regis  concessa  Decano  et  Capitulo, 
4.  10.  40.  49. 

1ST 

Norton  Sub-Hambden,  Ecclesia  appropriata  Abbati  et  Conventui 
Grestein  +  Patronis  ejus,  qui  solvent  Decano  et  Capitulo 
annuatim  pro  pensione  40s.,  et  Archidiacono  dimidiam 
marcae,  185. 

,,  Rector  debet  solvere  Decano  et  Capitulo  pensionem  40s., 
annuatim.  Pronunciatur,  lite  desuper  facta,  pro  jure  Decani 
et  Capituli  ad  dictam  pensionem  per  sententiam  judicialem 
Episcopi,  168.  169.  189. 
North  Curry,  Manerium  et  Hundredum  cum  terris  de  Hatch  et 
Wrantage  ex  dono  Regis  Richardi  I.,  et  Johannis  et  con- 
cessione et  confirmacione  Reginaldi,  Savarici  et  Jocelini 
quondam  Episcoporum,  4.  13.  235.  407.  408.  299. 

*  Fines  or  A.merciaments  levied  on  a  district  in  which  a  murdered  person  is 
found.    See  Stubb's  Select  Charters,  p.  525. 
t  In  the  Diocese  of  Lisieux  in  Normandy. 
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North  Curry,  manerium  Ecclesia  et  Hundredum  e  dono  Rich.  I., 
Johannis  Stephani  Regum  et  aliorum,  25.  26.  27.  28.  235. 
market  there  on  Wednesdays  per  Regem  Johannem,  26  ;  on 

Tuesdays,  256.  405.  408. 
faire  there,  three  days  yearly  in  vigilia  die  et  crastino  Sancti 
Petri  ad  Vincula,  August  1,  256.  405.  408. 
North  Clirry,  Royalty,  Correctio  solemnis  Roberti  Gyan  *  pro  succi- 
dendis  arboribus  Dominorum  piscatione  et 
vulnerando  famulos  Dominorum  per  fustiga- 
tionem  excommunicationem  &c,  212.  213. 
,,  ,,        Fishery,  driving  the  Chase,  pro  jure  aquarum 

et  omnibus  privileges  liberae  warrennae,  27. 
A  verdict  .at  the  Assizes  held  at  Ilchester 
for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  against  their  own 
Tenants  and  all  invaders  of  the  Royalty, 
see  the  exemplification  and  all  the  pleadings 
in  the  cause,  a  232.  ad  239.  349. 
„  disafforestatio  Manerii  et  liberae  warrennae 

charter  ibidem,  27. 
North  Curry,  Tenentes  ibidem,  J ohannes  de  Domerham,  55.  56.  Simon 
de  Merden,  55.  56.  203.  Johannes  de  Slooe,  60. 
Thomas  de  Mere,  60.  Walter  de  Eyre  27  acres  in 
Stathmoor,  105  ;  Richard  de  Acton  miles  14  Clausa  + 
in  Haymore,  206.  Alii  tenentes  speciatim  et  eorum 
opera  et  redditus  infra  dictum  Manerium,  40.  a  55. 
ad  63.  203. 
„  Praepositus  Manerii,  61.  62.  63.$ 

Ballivus  Hundredi,  Johannes  de  Knapp  Officium  et 
Privilegia  et  Gestum,  i.e.  the  Feast  at  Christmas,  60. 
solvet  herriot  Decano  et  Capitulo,  60. 
Consuetudines  Servitia  et  Rentale  Manerii  a  55  ad  63. 
The  feast  Gestum  at  Xmas.,  who  contributes  to  it 
and  what  tenants  have  right  thereto,  a  55.  ad  63. 

*  The  name  occurs  under  Tone  L.  A.  I.,  and  under  Gyan  p.  38,  under  manu- 
mission p.  26,  and  next  page.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  beating  is  part  of  the 
enormity  or  of  its  punishment,  but  see  p.  03  violatores,  next  page  the  Vicar  is 
excommunicated.    They  seem  to  have  been  a  rough  lot  at  North  Curry. 

t  14  Closes  in  Haymore,  each  containing  5  acres. 

t  The  Bailiff  had  many  good  things  at  Christmas  ;  a  dish  of  Beef,  another  of 
Bacon,  each  with  Cenapium  (possibly  Mustard),  etc.,  and  the  day  following  when 
immediate  post  nonam  habebit  suum  medale  cum  uno  homine,  videlicet  bonam 
cervisiam  ad  potandum  quantum  potare  voluerit  a  primo  adventu  suo  quousque  ad- 
vesperascit,  si  per  tantum  tempus  sedere  voluerit.  Collinson  2.  180,  describes  a  very 
tame  remnant  of  the  Gestum  as  still  observed  at  West  Hatch,  The  Dominus  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  the  expense  of  the  Gestum,  except  that  each  tenant  was  bound  if 
he  had  a  horse  to  take  wheat  to  the  mill  for  it  and  bring  back  the  flour, 
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North  Curry,  parcellae  Manerii  donatae  et  concessae  Capitulo,  215.  216. 

219.  220.  221.  222.  223.    3s.  9d.  redditus  datus  per 
Margaritam  atte  Slooe,  205.    vide  Hugh  de  la  Hele. 
parcellae  Manerii,  dimissae  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum 
tenentibus  50.  51.  213.  214.  222.  223. 
,,  concordia  inter  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  et  Margaritam 

de  Stoke  Sibillam  filiam  Simonis  de  Slooe  et  alios, 
29. 

Prior  et  Conventus  de  Monte  acuto  clamant  jus  pasturee 
in  Haymores,  31. 
, ,  Abbas  et  Conventus  de  Athelney  similiter  clamant  jus 

pasturge  in  omnibus  moris  Decani  et  Capituli,  32.  33. 
34.  45.  46.  407. 

,,  Communia  in  Moris  et  parcella  Manerii,  a  35.  ad  41.  202. 

207.  208.  209.  214.  320. 
, ,  the  ditching  of  all  the  Medes,  40. 

,,  parcellae,  30  acres  in  Huntham,  23,  208.  Terra  Willelmi 

Gyan  in  Chereley  Stathe,  204.  Lamley  37.  Totacre, 
37.    Huntham,  38. 

,,  ordinatio  Vicariae  de  North  Curry  et  Capellae  de  Hatch, 

anno  1234,  38. 
Incrementum  Vicariae,  211. 

,,  Excommunicatio  Vicarii,  212. 

,,  Consensus  Johannis  de  Murden  pro  inclusione  Curry 

Moor,  salvis  extrahuris,  et  imparcamentis,  *  201 .  223. 
, ,  Quarterium  frumenti  annuatim  per  Priorem  et  Conventum 

de  Worspring  e  terris  eorum  in  North  Curry  Decano  et 
Capitulo  solvendum,  222. 
„  Ham  Mills,  Cursus  aquae  de  Johanne  de  Knapp,  &c,  47. 

,,  Court  Baron,  68. 

,,  Court  Leet,  45. 

vide  Stathe,  40.  49. 
Newport  Burgus,  +  parcellaa  dicti  Manerii  et  tenentes  et  redditus  ibi- 
dem, 50.  51.  222. 
3s.  9d.  redditus  ibidem  datus  per  Margaret  atte  Slooe,  205. 

o 

Oyster  Feasts  of  the  Canons  coming  to  residence,  which  then  cost 
150,  and  200  marks  taken  away,  and  caution  money  to  be  paid  in 
lieu  thereof,  165.  174.  divided  as  now  practised,  302. 

*  EstrayB  and  Animals  pounded.  The  first  reference  is  to  Curry  Rivell  not  North 
Curry  ;  the  second  throws  no  light  on  these  words, 
t  See  Collinson,  v.  2  p.  179. 

H 
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Overland  or  Demesne  Lands  to  be  let  by  copy  by  the  Dean  together 

with  his  old  Auster  Lands,  303. % 
Oblationes  in  Capellis  ad  quos  pertinent,  282. 

Over  Stowey  e  dono  Magistri  et  Fratrum  Domus  Sancti  Marci  Bristol 

solvet  pensionem  40s.,  annuatim  Decano  et  Capitulo,  190. 
Okehampton  Farm  and  Manor  leased,  327. 

Othonis  Legati  literse  ad  Episcopum  de  subsidio  duodecimo  partis 
Domino  Papse  concesso,  191. 


I? 

Pardonationes  Decani  et  Capituli,  per  Henricum  V. ,  sub  Magno 
Sigillo  Anglise,  194. 
,,  per  Henricum  VI.,  similiter,  196.  224. 

, ;         per  Edwardum  IV,  similiter,  200. 

,,  pro  perquisitionibus  contra  Statutum  de  Mortmain,  279. 

,,  omnium  Executorum  Episcopi  Beckington,  228. 

,,  Bichardi  Swan  unius  Executorum  ejus  et  Rectoris  de 

Yeovilton,  per  Edwardum  IV,  227. 
, ,  Johannis  Pope  alterius  Executorum  Residentiary  Wellen : 

230. 

Palatium  Episcopale,  the  wall  round  it  built  by  Bp.  Ralph,  301. 
Paparum  confirmationes  Maneriorum  et  Prsebendarum  Ecclesiee  con- 

cessorum,  260.  261.  262.  263. 
Petitio  Decani  et  Capituli  pro  licentia  eligendi  Episcopum  post  mortem 

Jocelini,  109. 

Pensiones  modo  solutae  Decano  et  Capitulo  per  Dominum  Regem  20s. 
p.  74. 

Carhampton  ex  dono  Reginaldi  et  Savarici  Episcoporum 
Prioris  Bathon  et  Simonis  Bozun  Ecclesise  Patroni,  189. 
192.  403. 

Barlich  a  Priore  et  Conventu  ibidem  26  marcarum,  £20,  125. 

131.  177. 183. 
Butleigh  et  Glaston  :  167. 
Lullington,  170. 
Henton  monachorum,  173. 
Worspring,  10  marcarum  et  53s.  4d.,  176.  178. 
Keynsham,  6s.  8d.,  182. 
High  Littleton,  5s.,  181. 
Yeovil,  326. 


J  The  Chapter  allowed  the  Dean  a  much  larger  power  of  leasing  than  he  had 
before.   A  long  step  towards  the  secularizing  of  church  lands. 
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Pensiones  ab  Archidiacono  Taunton  :  187. 
„        Doulting,  449. 

de  Preepositura  de  Combe,  20  marc,  5. 
,,        Chewton  e  concessione  Jocelini  et  consensu  Abbatis  et  Con- 
ventus  de  Gemetico  Patronorum  Ecclesiee,  4.  184. 
Nether  Stowey,  4. 
Norton  sub  Hambden,  4.  169.  189. 
,,        Gaunts'  Hospital,  Bristol,  190.  191. 
„        Curry  Rivell,  201. 
„        West  Lidford,  191.  192. 
Pensiones,  Chew  Magna,  20  marcre  ad  servitium  Beatse  Maria3  et  10 
marcse  ad  solemne  servitium  defunctorum,  5.  197.  198. 
,,        Archidiaconi  Wellen,  v.  A. 

amissae,  Nunny,  40s.,  4.  Bromfield,  2s.  4.  Banwell  and 
Westbury  40s .,  5.  Wincanton,  3s.  4d.,  171.  Worspring, 
20s.  175. 

„        St.  Mary  Eedcliff,  13s.  4d.,  181.    Keynsham,  3s.  4d.,  179. 
Over  Stowey,  40s.,  190.    Wraxall,  £10,  328. 
Pilton  Ecclesia,  9.  10.  13.  296.  403. 

Poulet  Manerium  per  Mauricium  de  Gaunt  Canonicis  Ecclesise  Sancti 
Augustini,  Bristol,  280. 
,,     Vicarise  ordinatio,  157. 
Prior  et  Abbas  ejusdem  Monasterii  de  Ford,  390. 
Prseposituree  oppressiones,  9. 

Preebendarum  diversarum  et  Dignitatum  erectio,  9.  10.  13.  296.  297> 
usque  302.  403. 

Prsecentor,  vide  Pilton  et  supra  in  Prsebendarum  et  Dignitatum, 
erectione. 

Puckle church  remittitur  per  Abbatem  et  Conventum  Glaston  :  Epis- 
copo  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  19*  89.  91 » 
confirmata  dicta  concessio  per  Begem,  195. 
,,  salva  pensione  50s.  annuatim  e  Pucklechurch  Abbati  et 

Conventui  Glaston  :  solubili,  19.  54.  344.  350. 
, ,  sententia  judicialis  pro  jure  dictee  Pensionis,  376,  &c. 

,,  Advocatio  Ecclesise  ad  Decanum  et  Capitulum  pertinet, 

93.  94.  95, 

ordinatio  Vicarii  qui  reparabit  cancellos  Ecclesiee  et 
duarum  capellarum,  54.  91.  solvet  pensionem  prse- 
dictam  Abbati  et  Conventui  Glaston  :  19.  376.  solvtt 
etiam  pensiones,  6s.  8d.,  Episcopo  Wigorn,  93 ; 
3s.  4d.,  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wigorn,  96.  54.  91.  19s 
376.  93.  94.  95.  264.  299.  301. 
Procuratoria  Decani  et  Capituli  et  aliorum,  92.  93.  305.  377. 
ad  eligendum  Decanum,  192. 
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Q 

Quotidianee  Episcopi  Canonicorum  residentium  et  Vicariorum  per 
Jocelinum  Episcopum  de  pane  in  pecuniam  mutatee  et 
valor  quotidianarum  distributionum  cuj  usque,  8. 

Quinque  Personge  videlicet  Decanus  Prsecentor  Archidiaconus  Can- 
cellarius  Thesaurarius  habebunt  gequales  quotidianas, 
8.  246. 

R 

Residentise  Canonicorum,  Pope  Boniface's  Bull  against  excessive 
Oyster  Feasts  at  coming  into  residence,  and  for  100  and 
150  marks  caution,  8.  165.  174. 
„        non  recipit  quotidianas  nisi  residet  Canonicus,  246. 
,,        qui  resideat  in  Domo  Canonicali  solus,  et  non  cum  alio 
Canonico  resideat  et  hospitetur,  246. 
Renunciatio  terrarum  Ecclesise  Wellen  :  per  diversas  personas,  15.  16. 
Returna  Brevium  spectat  ad  Episcopum,  19. 


s 

Sarum  Ecclesiee  Cathedralis  Consuetudines,  12.  244.  245.  253. 
254.  22.  23. 

,,      Archidiaconi  Sarum  nullam  habent  potestatem  in  Praebendis, 
253. 

,,       Ecclesia  Wellen  :  gaudeat  omnibus  privilegiis  Ecclesise  Sarum. 
Alexander  Papa,*  261. 
Sacrista  de  North.  Curry,  Office  and  Privileges,  55. t 
Saltmoor,  69. 

Scamford  alias  Shaleford  or  Scaldeford  Prebend,  9.  10.  13.  369. 

371.  384.  385.  388.  400.  403.  J 
Scotise  Regnum  ambientes  se  submittunt  arbitrio  Regis  Edwardi,  22. 
Scholse  grammaticalis  locus,  271. 


*  See  under  Visitatio  Episcopo  L.  A.  I 

t  A  very  curious  statement  of  duties  and  privileges.  All  that  the  sexton  and 
parish  clerk  had  to  do  to  keep  the  church  and  churchyard  in  order,  ring  and  keep 
the  bells,  and  attend  to  all  that  was  required  for  the  service  is  fully  set  forth,  and 
seems  according  to  the  views  of  that  age  to  have  been  properly  provided  for  by  en- 
dowment. His  treatment  at  the  Gestum  is  magnificent,  besides  the  provision  of 
food  for  him  and  his  friends,  he  was  to  have  duas  candelas  de  assisa  de  longitudine 
dimidi  pedis,  et  ibidem  sedebunt  et  potabunt  quousque  dicta3  candehe,  videlicet 
unam  post  aliam,  ex  toto  comburentur. 

I  Apparently  in  the  diocese  of  Loudon.    The  Scandiford  of  L.  A.  1. 
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Sententise  difnnitivEe  Decani  de  Arcubus  pro  pensione  Vicarii  Sancti 
Cuthberti  Wellen  :  149. 
, ,        Episcopi  Sarum  pro  appropriations  Ecclesiee  de  Buckland, 
317.  335. 

,,        pro  pensione  Decani  et  Capituli  de  East  Coker  ab.  137.  ad 
146. 

pro  eorum  pensione  de  Norton  sub  Hambdon,  168.  169.  189. 
pro  pensionibus  de  Pucklechurch  Vicaria,  376,  et  seq, 
Episcopi  Sarum  de  decimis  in  Whitchurch,  Dorset,  450. 
,,        pro  pensione,  8s.,  annuatim  solvenda  per  Rectorem  de  King- 
ton Mandevill  Ecclesiae  preebendali  de  Barton,  380. 
,,        pro  jure  Archidiaconi  Taunton  ad  instituendum,  &c,  per 
Disecesin  et  in  Archidiaconatu  suo,  sede  vacante,  310.  386. 
,,        etpro  jure  Capituli  ad  instituendum  in  Ecclesiis  prsebenda- 
libus,  390. 

Sententise  excommunicationis  et  interdicti  contra  violatores  terrarum  et 

privilegiorum  Ecclesize  Wellen  :  4.  11.  12. 
Sequestratio  fructuum  Ecclesiarum  vacantium  spectabat  ad  Archidi* 
aconos  et  eorum  ofhciales  qui  Decano  et  Capitulo  computum 
desuper  reddebant,  vide  Archidiaconi,  12.  13. 
Shipham,  vide  Chedder,  Manerium  et  Ecclesia,  quae  pertinebant  ad 
Episcopum  Beckington,  concessa  Decano  et  Capitulo  per 
Richardum  Swan  unum  Executorum  dicti  Episcopi  Beck* 
ington,  a  409.  ad  413.  a  417.  ad  424. 
redditus  et  tenentes  ibidem,  413.  414. 
parcellee  manerii,  417. 
„        market  on  Mondays  weekly,  and  a  Fair  on  3  days  yearly 
the  eve  day  and  the  morrow  of  St.  Leonard,  Nov.  6,  406. 
Somerton  Vicaria  e  prsesentatione  Abbatis  et  Conventus  Muchelney, 

ordinatio  Vicarise  et  portio  inde  solvenda,  154.  155. 
Statutes  of  15th  and  10th  of  Ed.  3,*  of  English  Liberties,  239.  242. 
St  a  the,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  habebunt  bona  fugitivorum  utlegatorum 
et  latronum  ibi  capta,  40.  49. 
,,       Dominus  de  Stathe  et  heredes  sui  relaxantur  a  sectis  Hundredi 
de  North  Curry,  sed  homines  de  Stathe  sectam  ibidem 
facient,  41. 

,,       de  communiis  Morarum  ibidem,  49.  50. 

*  The  first  Statute  is  one  reciting  and  confirming  various  rights  and  advantages 
of  the  church,  which  the  King  revoked  a  few  months  after.  The  second  is  the  9th 
or  10th  of  Edward  the  second.  Articuli  Cleri,  see  Statutes  vol.  1,  pp.  295-6  and  171-4. 
The  preface  p.  ix.  mentions  three  documents  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Statutes 
or  collated  from  originals  at  Wells.  The  Sententias  excommunicationis  et  interdicti 
'above,  and  these.  The  originals  are  mentioned  at  p.  357  last  two  items,  and  p.  351 
first  item,  of  the  3d.  report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  comminated. 
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Stawey  Ecclesia  per  Matildam  de  Chandos  data  Ecclesia;  Wellcn  : 
Stawey  et  Otterhampton  Ecclesiarum  de  decimis  in  Moxill  compo- 
sitio,  188.  250.  259. 

Stoke  Giffard,  (Rodneystoke),  Ecclesia  data  Priori  et  Conventui  Ba- 
thon  :  339.  357.  et  per  ipsos  Episcopo,  350.  353. 

Stogursey,  Prioris  admissio,  111. 

Stogumber  Ecclesia  concessa  1270,  per    Willelmum  Episcopum 
Decano  et  Capitulo  salva  Vicaria  ad  quam  Decanus  et 
Capitulum  prsesentabunt,  et  salvo  jure  Archidiaconi 
Taunton,  124.  310. 
rentale  et  tenentes  ibidem,  448. 
Stockland  Bristol  ordinatio  Vicarise  e  concessu  magistri  et  confra- 
trum  Domus  Sancti  Marci,  Bristol  151.  see  L.  A.  I. 
,,        pensiones  40s.  et  £4  3s.  4d.  annuatim  solvendae  Decano  et 
Capitulo  Wellen  :  ob  defectum  solum  distringendum,  190. 
191.  386. 
Subthesaurarius,  285.  286. 
South  Brent  vide  Archidiaconus  Wellen  ; 

T 

Tymberscombe  Prsebenda,  13.  382.  399. 

Twiverton  Ecclesia  pertinet  ad  Priorissam  et  Conventum  de  Kington 

reservatis  10s.  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  179. 
Taunton  Archidiaconus  vide  in  A. 

Tone  fluvius,  Fluvii  ripa  integra  pertinet  ad  Decanum  et  Capitulum 
Wellen  :  45.  46.  212. 
„    Willielmus  Beachamp  Dominus  medietatis  Manerii  de  Lilsdon 
vendicat  Piscariam  in  cursu  aquae  de  Tone,  sed  sine  causa  ex 
recognitione  sua,  he  claimes  no  Royalty,  47.  217.  218. 

Trubwell  Capella  erecta  infra  Rectoriam  de  Compton  Martin,  368. 

Templariorum  inhumanitas,  Ecclesise  Wellen :  367.* 

V 

Vacante  sede  Episcopali,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  instituebant  in 
Ecclesiis  Prsebendalibus  uti  Yatton,  254. 
,,       Sententia  diffinitiva  pro  isto  jure,  386.  390 
,,       in  ceteris  Ecclesiis  Archidiaconus  Taunton  :  110.  386. 
Visitationes,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  Sarum  in  Dignitates  non  per  Epis- 
copum, Canonicorum  excessus  per  Capitulum  ad  commonitionem 
Episcopi  corrigendi,  22.  23. 

*  In  consequence  of  some  offence  given  by  Domini  temporales  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Canons  is  convoked.  Dr.  Healy  confuses  the  Domini  temporales  and 
the  Knights  Templars; 
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Vicarii  debent  ordinari  in  quacunqute  Ecclesia  parochial!  tam  Religiosis 
quam  Secularibus  personis  appropriata,  53.  54. 
,,       Ecclesiarum  Praebendalium  omnium  tribus  exceptis  ordinati 
per  Jocelinum  Episcopum,  300. 
Chorales,  indotatio  et  incorporatio  eorum  per  Kadulphum 
Episcopum,  133.  134.  300.  301. 
Vicarii  appropriate  Ecclesia  de  Kingston  eisdem,  134. 

,,       solvent  inde  annuatim,  Episcopo  2s.  ;  Decano  et  Capitulo,  4s.  ; 

Archidiacoiio  Taunton,  2s.  ;  Comminario  Ecclesise  pro  obi- 
tis,  &c.,  £9  6s.  8d.  134.  135. 
,,       de  Officio  Vicariorum  ibidem,  135  et  seq. 
Violatores  Libertatum  et  Jurum  Ecclesiee  Wellen  :  correcti 
per  fustigationem  292.  a  313.  ad  316,  (see  p.  56)  Processus  contra 
violatores,  authoritate  Domini  Papje  executatus  per  Priorem  de 
Brewton  in  camera  principali   Domini  Prioris    apud  North 
Brewham,  316.  245.  367.  377. 


Wells,  the  City,  liberum  Burgum,  299. 

,,  ,,  the  Conduit  by  the  Cross,  granted,  252. 

,,  ,,  the  Town  and  place  for  the  Cathedral,  granted  by 

Kenelphus,  King  of  West  Saxons,  405. 
,,     S.  John's  Hospital,  299.  351. 

,,     Bishop's  Lands  in  Herthore,  (in  the  Manor  of  Wells)  111.  190. 
Wells,  Bishop's.  Lands,  other  parcells,  267. 351.  Park,  353.  364.  385.  129. 
by  a  jury,  415.  416. 
,,     Houses  by  Jacob's  Well,  ab  113,  usq.  ad  119. 
„     High  Street,  188.  271.  281.  The  George,  301. 

Liberty,  120,  Mountroy  121,  Mrs.  Bamp's,  122.  123.  259.  303. 
,,     Wells  Manor,  chap.  279. 
„     Wookey  Hole,  126.288. 
,,     the  New  Works,  new  built,  259.  332. 
,,     East  Wells  and  Tor  Lane,  271. 
„     New  Street,  325.  337. 
,,     Chamberlaine  Street,  416.  432.  433. 

,,     Ecclesia  Sancti  Cuthberti  Wellen  :  data  Decano  et  Capitulo  e 
concessione  Roberti  et  Jocelini  Episcoporum,  4.  305. 
Wells,  Vicaria  Sancti  Cuthberti,  pensio  unius  marcse  pro  domo 
vicariali,  126  : — 

£20  pensio  inde  debita  data,  12.  H.  6.  per  Richardum  Harewell 
Vicarium  ibidem  in  usum  Choristarum  et  Tabulariorum 
ibidem,  162.  163.  164. 
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Wells,  Vicaria  CSancti  uthberti,  pensio  unius  marcse  pro  domo 
vicariali,  12G  :— 

Commissio  Radulphi  Episcopi  ad  inspiciendum  ordinationem 
Vicarise  1356,  processus  desuper,  ubi  patent  originalia  instru- 
menta  dotationis  Vicarise  et  Rectorise  reservatorum.  Vicarius 
solvet  annuatim  20  marcas  pensionem  Decano  et  Capitulo, 
solvendam  quateriatim  et  jurabit  ad  observanda,  &c.,  coram 
Decano  et  Capitulo.  Sententia  in  Curia  de  Arcubus  London 
pro  jure  istius  pensionis  vide  Formam  Libelli,  149  ;  146.  147. 
148.  148.  149.  150.  et  seq. 
a  Decree  in  the  King's  Bench  for  that  pension  after  action 

brought,  ibidem, 
profits  of  the  Vicarage  to  be  in  the  Chapter,  by  Pope  Boniface, 
164. 

Dean  and  Chapter  to  present  to  the  Vicarage,  4. 
Wedmore,  Prsebendse,  9.  449. 

„         Parcells  of  the  Manor,  327. 

Quinta  Prsebenda  erecta  per  unionem  Ecclesise  de  Marke 
cum  Prsebenda  de  Wedmore  Decanatui  annexa,  449. 
Wanstrow  Prsebendse  parcellse,  383.  399. 

Wardships  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  203.  209.  218.  219. 
Warmister  Ecclesia,  13.  338. 

Prsebenda,  109.  110.  111.  338.  398. 
West  Lidford,  pensio  Decano  et  Capitulo  inde,  191.  192. 
Weeke  juxta  Bath,  Vicarise  ordinatio  ex  consensu  Abbtissse  et  Con- 

ventus  de  Wherwell  dictse  Ecclesise  Patronorum,  158. 
West  Harptry,  Ecclesia  Episcopo  donata,  270. 

Weston-super-Mare,  Rector  solvet  Thesaurario  Ecclesise  Wellen  : 
annuatim  centum  libas  cerse,  282. 
sententia  de  super,  285. 
Weston  juxta  Banwell,  Ecclesia  data  Episcopo,  356.* 
Wellington  data  Episcopo  ab  Edwardo  Saxonum  Rege,  290. 
Widcombe  et  Stalle  prope  Bath,  ordinatio  Vicarise,  153. 
Wincanton,  Vicaria  appropriata  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Staverdale 

Patronis  ejusdem,  171. 
Wilmyndon  +  Manerium,  libera  warenna  Galfridi  Champneys  Episcopo 

communis,  343. 
Winsford,  Advocatio  Ecclesise  data  Episcopo,  357. 

,,  Manerium  et  Rectoria  ad  Priorem  et  Conventum  de  Barlich 
ordinis  Sancti  Augustini  pertinet  ex  dono  Hugonis  de 
Romenal  Thesaurarii  Wellensis,  131. 


*  To  Jocelin  by  William  Favis  Artur.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  where  this 
place  is. 

t  In  Priston,  probably. 
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Westhatch  sive  Hatch,  Consuetudines  Manerii,  tenentes  et  rentale 
ejusdem,  a  70.  ad  74. 
warrantizatio  Richardi  Bernard,  209.  216. 
parcellae  Manerii,  210.  216.  220.  407. 
, ,  vide  pro  Chartia  et  concessionibus  dicti  Manerii,  in  North 

Curry.  a 
Whitchurch  Preebenda,  Water-course  granted  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  370. 

,,  grant  of  a  warren  and  Park,  375.  401. 

Whitchurch,  in  Dorset,  medietas  Parsonatus  e  concessione  Roberti 

Sarum  et  Jocelini  Wellen  :  Episcoporum,  4.  452. 
,,  data  per  Galfridum  de  Mandevil,  450. 

,,  decretum   Episcopi    Sarum    super    decimis   in  dicta 

parochia,  450. 

,,  the  parsonage  divided  betwixt  the  2  chapters,  and  the 

partition  of  it,  what  parcells  to  one  and  what  to  the 
other,  a  452.  ad  457. 
confirmatio  Decani  et  Capituli  Sarum  et  alia  de  Whit- 
Church,  450  et  Seq. 
,,  the  Vicarage  of  the  patronage  of  the  Bp.  of  Bath,  and 

ordinatio  Vicarine  ibidem,  451.  456. 
White  Lackington,  Pnebenda,  80.  372. 
Winscombe,  e  concessione  Jocelini  Episcopi,  4.  296. 

, ,  Ecclesia  data  e  nova  concessione  Jocelini,  sal va  competente 

Vicaria  ad  quam  Decanus  et  Capitulum  prtesentabunt, 
53.  344.  97. 

,,  remissio  per  Abbatem  et  Conventum  Glaston  :  19.  89.  99. 

104.  264.  299.  344.  (along  with  other  places  in  1218). 
,,  pensio  13s.  4d.,   eis  per   Decanum  et  Capitulum  hide 

solubilis,  19. 

,,  Charta  Jocelini  appropriations  Ecclesiae  de  Winscombe 

Decano  et  Capitulo  qui  inde  solvent  ea  de  causa  Archi- 
diacono  Synodalia  duplicata  salva  Vicaria,  97.  98.  99. 

,,  consuetndines  et  tenentes  et  rentale  Manerii,   a  63. 

usque  70. 

,,  tenentes  ibidem  facient    sectam  ad    Hundredum  de 

Banwell,  53.  6. 

„  parcellse  Manerii,  99.  100.  102. 

,,  limites  Manerii  et  prostratio  Quercuum,  103. 

Winscombe,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  mutuantur  £200,  Manerio  de  Wins- 
combe posito  in  stipulatione,  103. 
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Wiveliscombe,  Ecclesia  data  in  Praebendam  338.    Videtur  esse 
Dioeceseos  Exon.,  371.    Libertate  gaudebit  Praebendali  et  sol  vet 
3  marcas  pro  Stall  wages,  371.    Datur  in  Communiam  Ecclesiae 
Wellen.  371.  338.  371.  391.  403. 
Worspring',  Prioratus  Ordinis  Sancti  Augustiui,  132.  221. 

,,       Ordinis  Sancti  Victoris,  175. 
,,  10  marcarum  pensio  Ecclesiae  Wellen.,  132.  176. 

20s.  pensio  eidem  Ecclesiae,  174. 
,,  Decanus  et  Capitulum  concedunt  eisdem  messuagium,  in 

North  Curry,  210. 
Prior  et  Conventus  solvent  inde  eisdem,  Decano  et 
Capitulo  quarterium  frumenti  annuatim,  222. 
Wraxall,  £10  datae  pro  Cantaria  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellen  :  e  consensu 
nobilis  Viri  Theobaldi  Gorges  niilitis  Patroni  et  Rectoris  ibidem, 
306.  328. 
Yatton,  Manerium  298.  384.  389. 

Yeovil,  Vicariae  ordinatio  e  consensu  Abbatissae  et  Conventus  de  Syon 
ordinis  Sancti  Augustini  Rectorum  et  Proprietariarum,  324. 
pensio  Decano  et  Capitulo  pro  indemnitate  Ecclesiae,  326. 


CUSTOMS    OF    NORTH  CURRY. 


Some  further  particulars  of  the  customs  of  North  Curry,  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  index,  are  added  here. 

Consuetudines  tenentium  Eccleske  de  North  Curry,  large  liber  albus, 
folio  55,  apparently  1314. 

Simon  de  Domerham  tenet  dimidium  ferdellum  terrce  fium 
mesuagio  curtilagio  et  pratis  adjacentibus,  et  debet  custodire  ecclesiam 
vestimenta  ornamenta  reliquias  et  cimiterium  et  quicquid  est  infra  eccle- 
siam et  infra  cimiterium  et  debet  claudere  cimiterium  de  Mora  ecclesia? 
et  debet  pulsare  campanas  in  aurora  diei  et  ad  matutinas  et  ad  omnes 
alias  horas  diei  et  ad  ignitegium  prout  officio  sacristce  pertinet  faciendum 
et  debet  pulsare  classicum  pro  corpore  preesenti  et  habebit  unum  denarium 
de  bonis  mortui.  Et  inveniet  cordas  sufficienter  pro  campanis  pulsandis 
et  debet  portare  aquam  et  ignem  deservientibus  et  ministrantibus  in 
ecclesia  cum  necesse  fuerit  videlicet  ad  matutinas  ad  missam  ad 
vesperas  et  alia  necessaria  ecclesia?.  Et  habebit  annuatim  de  grangis 
Domini  unum  bussellum  boni  mundi  et  sicci  frumenti  pro  pane  faciendo 
ad  eukaristiam  ecclesiae  praedictte  contra  pascha  et  habebit  buscam  de 
Domino  pro  dicto  bussello  frumenti  furniando  ad  pan  em  ut  praedictum  est. 
Et  jacebit  in  ecclesia  custodiendo.  Et  habebit  gestum  suum  in  festo 
natalis  Domini  se  tertio  videlicet  duos  albos  panes  et  unum  nigrum  et 
bonam  servisiam  ad  potandum  quantum  potare  voluerint  dummodo  dies 
duraverit  et  habebit  unum  ferculum  carnis  bovis  cum  cenapio  unum  bo- 
nnm  ferculum  baconis  cum  cenapio  unum  bonum  ferculum  de  waceronde 
cum  medietate  unius  gallinse  suprapositee  et  caseum.  Et  habebit  ignem  et 
satis  de  focagio  ad  idem  pro  se  et  viscinis  suis  duas  candelas  de  assisa 
de  longitudine  dimidii  pedis  et  ibidem  sedebunt  et  potabunt  quousque 
dicta3  candelas  videlicet  una  post  aliam  ex  toto  comburentur  et  semper 
ignem  dum  sederint  et  satis  de  focagio  ad  idem  si  per  tantum  tempus  ut 
prsedictum  est  sederint.  And  if  he  was  unable  to  come  from  ill  health 
he  was  to  have  these  things  at  his  home  with  duo  lagenre  bona?  cervisiaj. 
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Et  in  crastino  natalis  Domini  immediate  post  horam  nonam  habebit 
suum  medhale  pro  se  et  uno  homine  videlicet  bonam  cervisiam  ad  potan- 
dum  quantum  potare  voluerit  a  primo  adventu  suo  quousque  advesperas- 
cit  si  per  tantum  tempus  sedere  voluerint.  He  was  to  have  large  right 
of  common  in  the  moors,  and  owed  suit  twice  a  year  at  the  Hundred  of 
N.C.,  and  his  best  animal  was  to  be  heriet. 

Johannes  de  Muridene  tenet  mesuagium  cum  curtilagio  unum  fer- 
dellum  terrse  cum  prato  adjacente  et  reddit  per  annum,  iii.  solidos  de 
gabulo  ad  quatuor  anni  terminos  sequis  porcionibus  et  unum  denarum 
beati  Petri  ad  festum  Guise  Augusti  (S.  Peter  ad  vincula  August  1)  et 
iii.,  denarios  pro  Morryght  in  festo  purificationis  Beatse  Mariae  et  ii. 
bussellos  frumenti  mundi  ad  chiresetum  pro  semine  in  festo  Sancti 
Martini  et  si  necaverit  porcos  vel  porcum  ad  lardarium  Dominus  habebit 
de  eodem  pro  quolibet  porco  necato  obolum  et  si  nullum  necaveret 
porcum  dominus  nihil  ab  eo  percipiet. 

Et  veniet  cum  uno  homine  ad  blada  domini  cum  facillis  siclanda 
scilicet  per  unum  diem  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad  horam  terciam  et  habebit 
pro  opere  suo  unum  quadrantem  et  valet  ulterius  quadrantem  et  veniet 
apud  la  Brodemede  cum  uno  homine  ad  pratum  Domini  falcandum  et 
habebit  gantaculum  suum  de  Domino  pro  opere  suo  videlicet  panem  de 
frumento  cervisiam  butirum  et  caseum  et  videlicet  unum  denarium  ultra 
reprisas  et  veniet  ad  fcenum  ejusdem  prati  vertendum  et  levandum  ad 
mullones  quociens  necesse  fuerit  donee  dictum  fcenum  in  mullones  compe- 
tenter  fuerit  adunatum  et  nihil  percipiet  pro  illo  opere  et  videlicet  unum 
denarium.  Et  veniet  cum  uno  homine  vel  muliere  per  duos  dies  ad  bed- 
ripes  in  autumpno  et  metet  utroque  die  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad  occasum  et 
habebit  corrodium  suum  pro  opere  suo  bis  in  die  videlicet  gantaculum 
suum  et  prandium  et  habebit  ad  gantaculum  panem  de  frumento  cribra- 
tum  et  caseum  et  ad  prandium  suum  panem  et  unum  ferculum  carnis  vel 
piscis  secundum  quod  competit  diei  et  caseum  et  videlicet  unum  denarium 
ultra  reprisas  et  veniet  per  unum  diem  integrum  cum  uno  homine  ad 
mullones  females  fceni  de  la  Brodemede  in  Bertona  Domini  faciendos  et 
habebit  pro  opere  suo  corrodium  suum  bis  in  die  scilicet  eodem  modo  quo 
superius  habuit  ad  bedripes  et  videlicet  unum  denarium  ultra  reprisas  et 
veniet  ad  curiam  Domini)  eum  uno  homine  per  unum  diem  et  ibidem 
trituret  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad  horam  terciam  et  nihil  percipiet  pro 
opere  et  videlicet  obolum. 

Then  follows  obligation  to  take  3  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be 
ground  for  the  gestum  at  Christmas  if  he  have  a  horse,  and  then  the 
gestum,  he  and  two  others,  he  is  to  bring  with  him  his  own  mappa, 
ciphus  and  dish,  and  to  sit  at  dinner  with  his  two  friends  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Lord's  court  in  a  certain  place  assigned  to  his  tenement,  and  to  have 
for  him  and  his  friends  two  white  loaves  and  one  black  and  good  ale  to 
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drink  as  much  as  he  will  while  the  day  lasts,  and  the  same  allowance  of 
meat  as  the  Sacristan. 

Et  de  istis  ferculis  prsedictis  propositus  ei  deserviet,  and  to  have 
fire  and  fuel,  and  when  it  is  evening  he  and  his  friends  are  to  have  the 
two  candles,  &c„  et  habebit  pro  se  et  vicinis  suis  unum  wastellum  in 
tres  partes  cissum  ad  antiquos  ludos  natalis  cum  dicto  wastello  ludendos 

And  he  may  take  home  with  him  all  the  food  that  was  on  his 
napkin. 

If  he  be  ill  he  may  send  some  one  for  the  bread  and  the  beef  and 
the  bacon  raw,  and  duo  lagense  bonse  cervisise. 

And  he  may  come  with  one  man  on  the  2nd  day  after  Christmas, 
St.  Stephen's  day  immediately  after  9,  (3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, )  and 
he  is  to  have  his  medeale  for  the  cutting  of  Brodemede  until  evening. 
And  to  have  common  of  his  beasts  in  all  moors  in  the  hundred. 

Et  debet  esse  Propositus  vel  Berebrittus  si  ad  illud  offlcium  sit 
electus,  and  if  Provost  to  be  free  from  his  gabulum  or  rent,  and  all  his 
works,  and  to  have  his  food  and  drink  from  the  Lord,  and  to  have  his 
horse  fed  in  the  Lord's  stables  in  winter  and  pasture  in  summer  with 
the  horses  of  the  Lord. 

And  if  he  be  Berebrittus  to  have  his  livery  for  pay. 

For  Heriot  on  lfis  death  the  Lord  to  have  his  best  ploughing  ox, 
and  if  none  the  best  acre  he  has  sown,  and  if  he  have  neither  animal 
nor  land  sown,  then  no  heriot. 

His  wife  to  have  his  tenement  while  she  is  a  widow  and  of  good 
character,  if  she  give  security  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  Lord  to  keep  up  the 
tenements. 

And  not  to  marry  daughter  without  license,  or  put  son  to  literature, 
or  get  him  ordained  without  license. 

40  held  on  the  same  tenure  with  small  variations.  No  one  of  them, 
unless  he  be  free,  to  have  more  than  one  cotsetle,  or  if  he  have,  the 
Lord  to  have  6d.  each  for  the  rest.  Youngest  son  to  succeed  to  the 
holding. 

John  de  Knappe  King's  bailiff  in  the  hundred  of  North  Curry.  Has 
gestum  much  the  same.  And  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  And  common 
of  pasture.    His  best  animal  for  heriot.    Many  other  tenants  follow. 

The  making  bread  at  Easter,  and  apparently  a  good  deal  of  it,  for 
holy  communion,  seems  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  modern  small 
hosts  had  not  got  into  fashion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Xlth  century. 

The  mention  of  Dominus,  not  Domini,  seems  also  to  shew  that  these 
customs  were  earlier  than  the  purchase  by  the  Chapter. 
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The  moorland  rent  is  paid  at  Candlemas,  which  used  to  be  the  time 
from  which  grass  lands  were  held,  and  the  Church  scot  for  seed  at 
Martinmas  (Nov.  11)  at  the  time  of  wheat  sowing. 

The  words  Et  videlicet  unum  denarium,  etc.,  seem  to  mean  that 
pay  was  given  beside  the  allowances  of  food. 

The  blada  Domini  cum  facilla  seems  to  be  mowing.  Mullones  mows. 
Bedripes  reaping  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lord,  compare  Bawdrip,  Eastrip, 
South  Harp  or  rather  Southrip,  the  southern  tithing  of  South  Petherton. 
Waceronde  and  Wastell  seem  to  be  cake  or  bread.  Busca,  a  faggot. 
Buscum,  underwood. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  tenants  for  each  day's  work,  and 
probably  the  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  of  forced  work  may  account 
for  the  disuse  of  these  works,  the  Lords  finding  it  more  convenient  on 
the  whole  and  cheaper  to  employ  men  who  worked  for  wages. 
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